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YAENDALE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  HALF-SOLID  AY'S  COUNTRY  WALK. 

Henry  Graham  and  Margaret  Maxwell  were 
betrothed.  They  had  grown  np  together  as 
neighbours'  children ;  they  had  played  together 
when  Margaret  could  just  walk  ;  they  had  gone 
to  the  Sunday  School  in  company ;  they  had 
read  on  winter  evenings  from  the  same  story- 
book, and  in  summer  they  had  strolled  hand  in 
hand  to  gather  wild  flowers  and  to  watch  the 
sunset ;  once,  when  they  were  both  under  ten 
years  of  age,  they  had  been  lost  in  their 
rambles  through  the  woods,  causing  anxious 
search  to  be  ]nade  for  them  by  their  parents ; 
and  they  were  found  sitting  by  a  brook-side 
watching  the  water  gushing  over  the  stones. 
On  one  occasion,  Henry  fought  a  rude  boy  for 
insulting  Margaret,  when  he  got  a  black  eye ; 
but  won  his  battle  like  a  little  man,  and,  as 
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would  a  ivne  knight,  carried  away  a  portion  of 
his  enemy's  cap,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  his 
lady-love.  Several  young  lads  had  attempted 
to  pay  court  to  Margaret,  but  she  took  no 
notice  of  them  whatever.  And  so  she  grew  up, 
having  the  character  of  a  girl  reserved  and  proud 
among  her  fellows,  for  she  was  chary  in  the 
selection  of  her  acquaintance,  and  never  joined 
in  that  rough  and  boisterous  mirth  which  is 
sometimes  found  among  those  in  her  station. 
And,  in  like  manner,  Henry  grew  up,  early  put 
to  an  occupation,  but  availing  himself  of  his 
leisure  hours  for  self-improvement,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  for  instruction 
which  are  offered  by  Sunday  Schools,  Night 
Schools,  and  Mechanics'  Institutions — oppor- 
tunities which,  if  properly  employed,  are  suf- 
ficient in  themselves  to  fit  a  young  man  for  any 
position  wliatever  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
fulfil.  And  now,  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age,  they  began  to  read  and  to  enjoy  to- 
gether our  best  English  Classics,  each  im- 
proving the  other's  taste  and  adding  to  the 
other's  pleasure.  Margaret  had  become  more 
reserved  and  sedate,  it  is  true,  as  she  grew  into 
womanhood  ;  but  their  intercourse  was  marked 
by  the  same  attachment  as  ever ;  and  if,  as 
must  of  necessity  be  the  case  in  the  natural 
course   of  youthfal   affection,    any   little   mis- 


understanding  arose  between  them,  it  was  soon 
forgotten  as  too  trifling  to  be  remembered. 
Wben  Margaret  was  at  the  Training  College, 
tbej  corresponded  with  regularity ;  and  when 
she  returned,  after  a  two  years'  residence, 
having  carried  off  the  first  prizes  for  mental 
proficiency  and  becoming  demeanour,  Henry 
Graham  met  her  at  the  Station,  and  saw  with 
gratification  into  what  a  handsome  young 
woman  she  had  now  developed,  and  what  very 
lady-like  manners  she  had  acquired.  And 
thus  we  find  the  two  in  Mrs.  Maxwell's  cottage 
this  afternoon — engaged,  but  not  knowing  at 
what  period  they  became  so — engaged,  and  not 
remembering  the  time  when  they  were  not. 
This  is  a  kind  of  betrothal  not  much  known 
among  our  aristocracy  in  May  Fair ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  the  aristocracy  of 
our  operative  classes  in  large  towns. 

'  Your  mother,  Margaret,'  said  Graham, 
'  told  me,  while  you  were  getting  ready — and  I 
have  observed  the  same  thing  myself — either 
that  you  have  not  been  well  for  the  last  month 
or  two,  or  that  you  have  something  unpleasant 
on  your  mind.  She  says  that  you  are  low- 
spirited  and  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  and 
that  she  cannot  draw  from  you  the  reason. 
Your  health  is  suffering  from  some  cause  or 
other,  that  is  certain ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
B  2 
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that  you  are  acting  unwisely,  perhaps  blame- 
ably,  if  anything  is  weighing  you  down  in  body 
or  mind,  in  attempting  to  conceal  it.' 

The  pair  had  walked  a  couple  of  miles  from 
Yarndale,  and  had  reached  one  of  those 
romantic  spots  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  smoke-begrimed, 
populous  city.  The  footpath  threaded  its  way 
through  a  deep  and  shady  ravine,  alongside 
a  noisy  brook  which  had  not  yet  become 
impregnated  with  decoction  of  logwood  and 
chemical  fluids.  The  dead  leaves  were  lying 
thick  around,  and  were  whirling  and  tossing 
before  a  gentle  breeze  that  was  sweeping  up 
the  valley.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but 
not  infusing  much  warmth  through  the  crisp 
air.  It  was  a  pleasant  atmosphere  and  season 
for  those  who  delight  in  a  healthy  walk ;  and 
the  half-leafless  wood,  from  its  sombre  aspect, 
its  decaying  foliage,  and  picturesque  solitude, 
infused  a  tone  of  pleasing  melancholy  into  the 
mind  of  the  pedestrian,  if  he  had  any  soul  for 
the  enjoyment  of  nature  in  her  varying  moods. 
Such  quiet  spots  might  have  been  providen- 
tially placed  in  the  suburbs  of  our  populous 
manufacturing  towns,  that  the  inhabitants 
might  occasionally  retire  there,  and  forget  for 
an  hour  the  reeking  chimneys  and  creaking 
machinery  of  the  factory,  and  the  heav}^,  mill- 


horse    routine   of   spinning    and   weaving,    of 
buying  and  selling. 

The  two  had  walked  from  the  town,  discours- 
ing on  many  pleasing  topics.  Graham,  as  Mrs. 
Maxwell  had  doubted,  had  not  been  raised  up 
in  his  own  estimation  by  his  success  in  life ;  it 
was  possible  that  by  waiting  half-a-dozen  years 
he  might  have  obtained  for  a  wife  a  lady 
brought  up  in  a  much  higher  sphere  than 
Margaret ;  but  such  a  thought  had  never 
crossed  his  mind  for  a  moment.  He  seemed  to 
value  much  his  present  position ;  but,  so  far  as 
could  be  seen,  more  from  the  opportunity  it 
gave  him  of  doing  good  to  his  own  order,  than 
from  any  prospect  of  self-aggrandisement. 
And,  as  they  walked  along,  he  had  been  speak- 
ing with  satisfaction  of  the  moral  changes  that 
had  been  effected  in  the  management  of  the 
factories,  and  the  sanguine  hope  he  had,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Frederick  Shorland  and 
Mr.  Monkhouse,  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  im- 
provement as  time  went  on.  '  It  was  the  boast 
of  Augustus,'  he  said,  'that  he  found  Rome 
brick,  and  left  it  marble :  but  it  would  be  a  far 
nobler  achievement  if  our  employers  would  so 
regulate  their  establishments  as  to  sweep  away 
the  vice  and  indecency  that  naturally  collect 
there,  and  infuse  through  them  a  tone  of  re- 
spectability  and    moral   propriety.'      And,    at 
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length,  as  thej  were  passing  througli  the 
Fairies'  Clough,  as  it  is  called,  lie  took  up  the 
subject  suggested  by  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  began 
to  question  Margaret  upon  the  cause  of  that 
mental  depression  or  bodily  ailment  which  was 
evidently  weighing  her  down. 

Margaret  did  not  reply  at  once  to  the  in- 
quiry ;  but  she  was  agitated  and  trembled 
sufficiently  to  betray  the  justice  of  the  sus- 
picions. Her  words,  too,  without  being  inarti- 
culate, were  impeded  by  that  choking  sensation 
which  indicates  the  attempted  suppression  of  a 
tumultuous  emotion. 

'  My  mother,'  she  said,  as  calmly  as  she 
could,  'has  certainly  expressed  uneasiness 
about  me  for  a  few  weeks  back.  She  has 
fancied  me  a  little  depressed.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Graham  promptly ;  '  but  is  there 
not  some  ground  for  her  suspicion  ? ' 

Margaret  trembled  slightly,  and  was  silent. 

'  And  if  you  persist  in  concealing  the  cause 
of  your  disquietude,'  he  continued,  '  I  think 
that  your  mother  will  have  some  reason  to  feel 
aggrieved;  and  may  I  not  say  the  same  for 
myself?' 

'You  will  bear  with  me  indulgently,  I 
know,'  said  Margaret,  her  heart  beating  au- 
dibly. '  I  have  been  greatly  perplexed,  and  still 
am ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 


make  up  my  mind  whether  to  tell  you  of  my 
embarrassment  or  not.  I  have  thought  much 
upon  the  matter ;  but  I  have  not  hitherto  seen 
my  way  clear.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  you  are  right  in  the  advice  you  offer,  and 
I  wil]  venture  to  unburden  my  mind  to  you, 
looking  for  your  counsel  and  support.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  there  may  be  no  ground  what- 
ever for  my  uneasiness.' 

'  Now,  that  is  spoken  like  yourself,'  answered 
Graham ;  '  be  candid  and  unreserved ;  no  com- 
fort can  come  out  of  nursing  a  suspicion,  or 
fostering  a  doubt ;  no  satisfaction  can  spring 
out  of  the  concealment  of  trouble.  Of  whom 
have  you  doubts  and  suspicions  ?  Not  of  me,  I 
am  sure.' 

'  0,  certainly  not ;  how  is  that  likely  ?  The 
matter  I  am  going  to  mention,  if  you  will  bear 
with  me,  has  reference  to  another  person  en- 
tirely.' 

'  Who  is  he  ?  You  keep  me  in  some  sus- 
pense.' 

'  Listen  to  me  forbearingly,'  Margaret  con- 
tinued, her  voice  faltering ;  '  it  is  3^oung  Mr. 
Brierly.  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  his 
conduct  towards  me,  these  several  weeks  back. 
I  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  he  is  wishful 
to  show  me  more  attention  than  is  becoming. 
Of  course,  I  am  but  a  poor  judge  of  such  deli- 
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cate  matters ;  but  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  im- 
pression— indeed,  it  strengthens  from  week  to 
week — that  he  is  actuated  by  some  low  motive 
towards  me.' 

'  Can  you  describe  his  conduct  ? '  inquired 
Graham,  who  had  become  somewhat  fidgety 
under  the  recital. 

'There  is  some  difficulty  in  doing  so;  the 
oifensiveness  consists  not  so  much  in  what  is 
done  as  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done. 
The  Brierlys  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the 
management  of  our  school,  you  know ;  and  this 
affords  him  an  excuse  for  coming  occasionally  : 
he  talks  with  me  too  familiarly  for  my  taste, 
and  would  shake  hands  warmly^  if  I  allowed  it ; 
he  would  follow  me  along  the  streets  as  I  am 
returning  home  at  dark,  and  enter  into  con- 
versation, if  I  permitted  it.  There  is  not  much 
perhaps  in  what  I  am  stating ;  but  from  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  pursues  me  and 
the  manner  he  adopts  towards  me,  I  have  an 
impression  on  my  mind  almost  amounting  to  a 
conviction  that  he  is  following  out  some  mis- 
chievous  design.' 

'  How  have  you  acted  in  this  perplexity  ?  I 
ask  this,  not  distrusting  your  prudence,  of 
course,  but  merely  wishing  to  judge  aright  of 
his  motives,  and  to  decide  on  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued.' 
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'  I  have  pretended  not  to  notice  his  conduct ; 
but  I  have  maintained  a  studied  coohiess  and 
reserve  in  his  company.' 

'  I  do  not  doubt/  said  Graham,  '  but  that 
your  suspicions  are  correct.  He  is  as  low- 
minded  a  fellow  as  breathes.  He  is  a  bad 
example  to  his  own  operatives,  and  I  know 
that  the  young  women  in  his  mill  are  not  safe 
from  him.  By  his  practice  and  by  his  example 
he  is  a  curse  to  the  people  to  whom  by  his 
guidance  and  advice  he  ought  to  be  a  blessing. 
I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  you  have 
judged  aright  of  his  attention  to  you.' 

'  If  you  think  so — and  I  am  confii-med  in  my 
own  opinion  by  what  you  say — what,'  inquired 
Margaret,  '  is  the  best  to  be  done  ?  Had  I 
better  resent  his  conduct?  or,  shall  I  resign 
the  school  ?  or,  what  shall  I  do  ?  The  idea  is 
humiliating  enough,  of  being  subject  to  such 
insults ;  but  it  is  wise  not  to  act  in  the  matter 
without  careful  thought.  The  man  alwaj'S 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  vulgar,  ignorant,  conceited, 
purse-proud  creature,  even  while  I  knew  no- 
thing of  his  disreputable  doings.' 

Graham's  first  impulse  would  have  been,  to 
have  taken  a  thick  stick  and  basted  the  cox- 
comb well,  wherever  he  had  met  him ;  but,  on 
a  moment's  reflection,  such  a  step  would  have 
been  highly  imprudent  in  reference  to  himself 
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and  very  prejudicial  to  Margaret.  As  matters 
stood,  there  was  no  tangible  cliarge  against 
young  Brierly ;  tlie  suspicion  that  he  was  act- 
ing a  base  part  might  be  groundless  ;  what  he 
had  done  might  have  been  simply  out  of  re- 
spect for  an  amiable  and  praiseworthy  young 
woman,  who  was  working  assiduously  in  the 
management  of  a  school  wherein  his  family 
took  a  warm  interest.  Graham  felt  convinced 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  from  a  knowledge 
of  Brierly's  general  character ;  but  he  had  no 
proof  of  what  he  firmly  believed.  He  endea- 
voured, therefore,  to  subdue  or  suppress  his 
indignation  ;  and,  like  a  man  not  unacquainted 
with  the  dealings  of  commerce,  he  weighed  the 
question  in  the  balance  of  reason  and  common 
sense. 

His  first  impulse,  it  has  been  said,  would 
have  been  to  have  adopted  the  argumentum  ad 
haculum ;  but  here  young  Timothy  would  have 
had  the  law  on  his  side,  and  the  law  is  a  very 
powerful  coadjutor.  That  abstraction  or  em- 
bodiment called  the  Law  is  a  power  greatly  to 
be  admired  :  it  is  the  Runnymede  of  order  and 
liberty — of  order  in  restraining  the  wicked  and 
the  strong — of  liberty  in  securing  justice  and 
right  to  the  injured  and  weak ;  every  man  is  a 
free  man  in  obedience  to  its  edicts,  and  every 
man  is  a  strong  man  in  his  appeal  to  them. 
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still — condemn  not  tlie  seeming  paradox  and 
casuistry — ^there  are  numberless  acts  of  gross- 
ness — dirty  devil's  tricks — what  the  Romans 
called  flagitia — which  the  arm  of  the  LaAv^  how- 
ever strong  and  long,  cannot  reach ;  and  it  is 
not  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  an  oaken 
cudgel,  wielded  by  a  strong  hand  and  a  brave 
spirit,  might  now  and  then  be  made  to  supply 
its  place,  without  infringing  the  code  of  mo- 
rality and  order. 

'  The  matter,'  said  Graham,  '  requires  some 
consideration ;  it  is  not  well  to  take  any  steps 
in  it  hastily.  So  far  as  I  see  at  present,  I 
would  advise  you  to  go  on  at  school  as  usual ; 
act  with  great  reserve  towards  young  Brierly ; 
avoid  his  presence  as  much  as  you  can ;  take 
no  notice  whatever  of  his  demeanour,  if  it  does 
not  amount  to  rudeness ;  if  so,  resent  it  with 
spirit  on  the  spot.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
you,  there  is  nothing  in  his  conduct,  however 
suspicious  it  may  be,  which  we  can  take  hold 
of.  If  he  makes  farther  advances,  we  shall 
know  how  to  deal  with  him,  and  we  shall  act 
accordingly.  Only  tell  me  unreservedly  every- 
thing that  may  occur;  and  let  your  mother 
also  know  what  has  been  the  subject  of  your 
late  uneasiness.  Do  you  not  perceive  how  very 
imprudent  any  concealment  must  be,  and  what 
a  very  injudicious  course  you  were  pursuing  in 
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keeping  to  yourself  what  you  have  just  related 
to  me  ? ' 

'  I  am  quite  aware  of  that/  answered  Mar- 
garet ;  '  but  you  will  admit  as  an  excuse  for 
me,  that  it  was  a  case  of  great  delicacy  and 
perplexity,  such  as  I  was  not  likely  to  have  had 
experience  in.  But  now  I  shall  feel  easier  in 
my  mind  than  I  have  done  for  some  weeks 
past ;  and  I  will  nerve  myself  for  future  duty, 
even  if  it  involve  conflict  and  trial.' 

'  I  do  not  recommend,  you  will  understand,' 
answered  Graham,  '  that  you  should  remain  a 
moment  longer  in  your  present  position  than  is 
at  all  consistent  with  your  most  sensitive  self- 
respect.  Only  wait  and  watch  a  little  longer. 
If  you  leave  this  school,  there  can  be  no  neces- 
sity for  yoQ  to  take  another.  Still,  it  is  better 
for  the  present  that  you  should  have  some 
employment.  Your  family  are  thus  better 
satisfied  than  if  you  had  nothing  to  do ;  and 
you  have  also  greater  inducements  to  study 
and  self- culture. 

'  0,  I  could  not  think  of  remaining  at  home,' 
said  Margaret,  '  without  employment.  I  quite 
perceive  how  the  course  yoa  advise  me  to  take 
is  the  wisest  and  the  best.  Only,  do  not  dis- 
trust either  my  firmness  or  discretion.' 

'  Have  you  not  heard,'  inquired  Graham, 
wishing  to  draw  away  gradually  from  a  subject 
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which  had  been  a  very  painful  one, '  that  young 
Brierly  is  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Shor- 
land  ? ' 

'  Indeed  !  I  have  not  heard  the  rumour.  But 
if  I  have  formed  a  correct  opinion  of  Miss 
Shorland,  she  will  not  meet  very  favourably 
the  advances  of  such  an  empty-headed  cox- 
comb, even  if  she  were  ignorant  of  his  positively 
vicious  qualities.' 

'  So  I  should  think,  too,'  said  Graham ;  '  but 
there  is  no  telling  what  family  influence  may 
do  in  bringing  about  such  engagements.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Margaret ;  '  but  if  a 
woman  is  the  best  judge  of  a  woman's  character 
and  disposition,  I  should  say  of  Miss  Shorland 
— and  I  have  seen  more  of  her  these  last  few 
months  than  I  had  before — that,  with  her 
powers  of  mind  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  she 
will  not  give  her  hand  to  Mr.  Timothy  Brierly, 
and,  with  her  apparent  fixedness  of  purpose, 
she  will  not  be  driven  to  it  by  anybody.' 

'  Well  reasoned  for  sister- woman,'  Graham 
replied ;  '  but  money,  trade-influence,  com- 
mercial extension,  are  small  items  which  ladies 
do  not  always  take  into  account.  The  Ledger 
is  quite  as  active  a  match-maker  as  Love.' 

'  I  would  fain  hiDpe  not,'  said  Margaret. 

The  conversation  which  had  young  Brierly 
for     its    subject     now    ceased  ;     and,    before 
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emerging  from  the  Fairies'  Clougli,  we  suspect 
that  the  mutual  confidence  of  the  pair  was 
ratified  by  a  kiss,  gentle  and  chaste.  And  so 
they  journeyed  on,  and  after  an  invigorating 
walk  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  say,  that  their  dis- 
course had  not  left  any  uneasiness  in  Graham's 
mind.  He  had,  however,  full  confidence  in 
the  steadfast  truth  and  religious  principle  of 
Margaret  Maxwell;  and,  without  attempting 
to  stifle  unpleasant  reflection,  he  assured  him- 
self that  this  unwished-for  incident  would  not 
entail  any  mischievous  consequences.  Mar- 
garet, in  disclosing  the  cause  of  her  depression, 
had  gone  through  more  perhaps  than  could 
have  been  discovered  from  her  outward  manner ; 
but  she  now  felt  that  a  heavy  load  had  been 
taken  from  her  mind  by  communicating  her 
sorrow  to  another,  and  she  slept  that  night 
more  soundly  than  she  had  done  for  several 
weeks  before. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
MORNING   CALLS. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  years  on  the 
social  condition  of  our  people ;  much  has  been 
said  on  the  various  modes  of  elevating  the 
moral  status  of  the  poor.  So  far,  this  is  well : 
it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  Only  work, 
as  well  as  write  and  talk.  The  busiest  writer 
and  the  loudest  talker  on  this  subject  may 
sometimes  be  one  who  may  be  an  admirable 
theorist  on  social  improvement;  but  who  has 
such  a  dread  of  dirt  and  disease  and  entomo- 
logical specimens,  that  he  has  never  set  his  foot 
in  a  poor  man's  dwelling,  or  adventured  up  a 
narrow  alley  for  a  short  cut,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life. 

If  the  writer  of  these  pages  had  desired  to 
conduct  his  readers  through  the  ethereal  regions 
of  romance,  and  to  represent  his  heroes  as 
conquerors  or  fire-eaters  or  patriots,  and  his 
heroines  as  spiritual  and  divine,  he  would  not 
have  risked  his  credit  by  entering  on  a  chapter 
so   prosaic   and  plebeian  as  that  which  is   to 
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follow.  But  one  object  of  the  present  work  is 
to  afford  some  insight  into  the  actual  condition 
of  those  classes  which  rarely  rise  into  romance. 
It  would  require  a  person  with  no  ordinary 
power  of  imagination  to  patch  up  a  ragged 
jacket  with  the  purpureus  pannus  of  the  ideal, 
or  to  sprinkle  the  salt  of  fancy  over  a  rasher  of 
fried  bacon,  or  to  throw  a  halo  over  buttermilk 
and  potatoes.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that 
'  one  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives,'  the  proverb  only  attests  a  condition 
of  society  which  ought  to  be  better  understood, 
and  which  is  scarcely  creditable  to  us,  as  being 
inconsistent  with  an  advanced  stage  of  civi- 
lisation and  morals. 

Surrounded  by  a  dense  population  among 
whom  no  clergyman  had  ever  been  resident, 
Monkhouse  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  visiting  his  flock  individually  at  their  homes, 
if  perchance  he  might  thus  bring  some  to 
public  Worship.  As  he  is  now  starting  on  his 
round,  kind  reader,  be  good  enough  to  accom- 
pany him  through  his  series  of  visits  on  a 
single  morning — not  as  though  they  had  any 
specific  interest  in  them,  but  as  affording  a  fair 
general  sample  of  what  a  clergyman  sees  and 
hears  in  his  round  among  a  manufacturing 
population ;  and  would  that  you  could  take 
with  you  that  portion  of  the  laity,  who,  while 
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they  are  amassing  large  fortunes  for  them- 
selves, evince  abont  an  equal  readiness  to  refuse 
a  guinea  subscription  for  a  Church  object,  and 
to  charge  the  clergy  with  neglect ! 

In  the  first  dwelling  Monkhouse  entered,  he 
found  three  old  women  seated  at  a  meal.  They 
were  paupers  on  out-door  relief,  and  clubbed 
together  their  pittances  for  a  living,  increasing 
no  doubt  their  slender  stores  from  private 
charity.  It  was  his  first  look  upon  real  poverty, 
and  he  started  back  at  the  sight.  Steel  your 
heart,  young  man  !  you  will  see  enough  of  it 
before  you  have  done.  Do  not  fancy  that 
every  one  in  this  wealthy  land  of  ours  lives  as 
luxuriously  as  they  do  in  your  father's  mansion, 
or  in  the  classic  halls  of  Oxford  which  you 
have  just  left ! 

'  You  dunno'  mean  to  dock  us  (lessen  our 
allowance) ,  do  you  ?  '  whined  one  old  crone,  as 
she  mumbled  some  bread  soaked  in  tea  between 
her  toothless  gums ;  '  we're  poor  enough,  Grod 
knows ;  we  can  hardly  keep  body  and  soul 
together ;  your  Bastile  board  thinks  it  a  grand 
thing  now-a-days  to  clem  old  folk;  it  wasn't 
so  when  I  was  young.  I  wonder  how  your 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  who  ride  in  their  car- 
riages with  their  wives  and  daughters  in  silks 
and  satins,  would  like  to  live  on  dry  bread  and 
tay  without  sugar  or  milk.     Here,  look  at  my 

VOL.  II.  0 
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arm,  and  see  how  fat  I  am  getting !  '  and  she 
laughed  a  weird  laugh,  as  she  bared  her  flesh- 
less,  skinny  arm,  which  resembled  a  broom- 
stick covered  with  yellow,  wrinkled  parchment. 
'  Dunno'  go  on  a  chunnering  (muttering 
angrily)  i'  thatness,  Sally,'  interposed  No.  2, 
who  was  some  ten  years  younger  than  the 
previous  speaker,  and  proportionately  more 
lively  and  perceptive;  'it  isn't  the  poor-law 
fellow.' 

'  Then  who  is  it  ? '  returned  Sally,  suspiciously, 
and  peering  anxiously  at  Monkhouse ;  '  he  looks 
like  the  chap  fro'  the  Bastile.' 

'I  think,'  said  No.  2,  shouting  in  the  old 
creature's  ear,  '  I  think  it's  the  doctor  as  is 
coming  to  Dolly  Matts  as  is  a  lying-in  at  the 
next  door.' 

'  0,'  said  old  Sally,  somewhat  pacified,  '  I'm 

afeard  as  how  Dolly  may  have  a  bad  time  on  it.' 

'  It  is  na  the  doctor,  anyhow,'  said  No.  3 ; 

'  for  I  seed  him  leave  Dolly's  house  an  hour 

sin'.' 

'  Then,  who  are  you,  and  what  dun  you 
want  ?  '  interposed  old  SaUy,  whose  suspicions 
that  something  was  wrong  were  again  aroused ; 
'  are  you  a  fresh  rent  collector  ?  But  if  you 
are,  it  is  not  due  till  Monday.' 

'No,'  said  Monkhouse,  who  seemed  to  be 
slightly  staggered  at  the  variety  of  occupations 
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with  whicli  he  was  invested,  '  I  am  lately  come 
as  a  clergyman  into  this  district,  and  I  have 
called  to  ask  you  how  you  are,  and  to  invite 
you  to  join  us  in  public  Worship  on  a  Sunday.' 

'  Well,  did  you  ever  ? '  ejaculated  No.  2, 
crowing  and  clapping  her  hands,  *^to  think, 
Sally,  that  you  should  have  ta'en  him  for  the 
poor-law  fellow!  The  poor-law  fellow's  nowt 
but  a  tewit ;  ^  and  this  mon  here  is  a  rale  good- 
looking  chap  as  ever  you  clap  een  on.' 

'  Aye,'  said  No.  3,  '  and  the  doctor  is  nowt  to 
him.  I  reckon,  too,  he  goes  about  wi'  some 
mon^y  in  his  pocket,  for  he  looks  like  a  richish 
mon.' 

*  And  from  his  pleasant  face,'  added  No.  2, 
*  he  winna  begrudge  a  shilling  for  poor  old  folk 
like  us,  that  I'm  sure  on.     Will  ye,  now  ?  ' 

'  Who   is   he  ? '   inquired    Sally,  looking   at 
Monkhouse  through  her  spectacles  doubtfully. 
'  He's  a  parson,  Sally,  as  is  come  to  see  you.' 
'  What,  a  Methody  parson  ? ' 
'  No — no,  a  gradely  parson.' 
'  I  ne'er  heerd  o'  one  in  these  parts.' 
'  No — he's  bran-new,^  made  o'  purpose.' 
'  Well,'  said  old  Sally,  doggedly, '  I've  nothing 
to  say  agen  it.     Has  the  Poor-Law  Board  sent 

*  A  Pewit  or  Lapwing — a  hop-o'my-thumb — a  term  expressive 
of  contempt. 

2  Branded  with  a  new  stamp. 
c  2 
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him?  If  it  pays  hiin  no  better  than  ns,  he 
will  have  to  sup  thin,  I  guess.  And  if  he  lives 
in  the  House,  they'll  part  him  from  his  wife  at 
nights,  I  reckon.' 

'  He's  nowt  to  do  wi'  them  poor-house 
fellows,  Sally,'  said  No.  2  ;  '  not  likely  !  they're 
none  so  good  to  poor  folk  as  to  send  'em  a 
parson.  Besides,  he's  too  nice-looking  a  gen- 
tleman for  that,  I  warrant.' 

'  Are  you  Church  people  here  ? '  interposed 
Monkhouse,  who  began  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  compliments  of  the  old  crones ;  '  do  you 
belong  to  the  Established  Church  ?  ' 

'  To  be  sure !  '  said  No.  2,  who  was  the 
loquacious  and  vivacious  lady  of  the  party,  *  to 
be  sure  we  do.  I  was  christened  at  the 
Church,  and  wed  at  the  Church,  and  I  buried 
my  husband  in  the  Churchyard.  If  I  am  not  a 
Church-woman,  who  is,  I  wonder?  Sally,  are 
not  you  a  Church-woman,  too  ?  ' 

'  Happen,  I  am,'  replied  old  Sally ;  *  but 
Church  parsons  do  vast  little  for  old  folk  like 
us  now-a-days.  It's  a  long  while  sin'  I  set 
eyes  on  one.  I've  had  seven  sons  as  was 
christened  at  the  Church ;  and  nobody  comes 
to  ax  me  what  has  become  on  'em.  Do  you 
want  to  know  ?  '  looking  at  Monkhouse.  '  Them 
seven  lads,  as  fine  a  family  as  ever  trode  this 
airth  ' — here    she    stretched   up   her   crooked 
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frame,  and  gave  proof  even  in  her  decrepitude 
that  she  had  once  been  stately  and  tall — '  they 
every  one  died  like  brave  men  on  the  field  of 
battle — the  two  youngest,  the  handsomest  of 
them  all,  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo ;  and  here 
I  am,  thrown  on  the  parish,  cared  for  by 
nobody,  dry  as  a  shaving,  withered  like  a 
mummy,  dying  by  inches,  while  all  my  childer 
have  gone  home  forty  years  before  me.  Are 
you  a  Church  parson,  then?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Monkhouse,  '  and  I  am  come  to 
ask  you  how  you  are,  and  to  invite  you  to  join 
us  at  Church,  that  we  may  know  each  other 
better.' 

'  Well,'  old  Sally  rambled  on,  '  I  remember  a 
parson  once  who  used  to  call  on  us.  It  is  an 
awfu'  long  time  sin'.  I  was  a  young  lass,  and 
we  lived  in  the  country ;  we  kept  a  farm,  and 
we  looked  over  green  fields  and  bonny  pastures 
where  cows  were  feeding ;  and  the  lads  used  to 
go  out  with  their  horses  and  ploughs,  whistling 
and  singing  like  larks  by  sunrise ;  and  we  had 
ducks  and  geese  and  calves  to  rear;  and  we 
young  lasses  used  to  gather  primroses  and 
daffydowndillies  in  the  meadows  about  Easter 
time.  And  then  we  had  to  say  our  catechism 
in  Church  to  the  parson — a  nice  old  gentleman 
with  a  white  head ;  and  he  gave  us  a  book 
apiece,  if  we   said  it   right.     Bless  me  !   this 
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might  have  been  in  another  world.  Are  there 
any  green  fields  now-a-days  ?  Is  the  country 
face  covered  all  over  with  brick  buildings, 
I  wonder?  All  such  parsons  have  gone  long 
ago,  that  I'm  sure  on.  A  Church- woman ! 
Aye,  for  aught  I  know,  I'm  a  Church- woman 
still ;  but  it's  a  fearfu'  while  sin'  I  ha'  been  in 
one.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Monkhouse,  pitying  the 
poor  old  woman,  'that  none  of  you  have  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  attending  Church ;  but 
I  hope,  now  that  we  are  commencing  a  weekly 
Service  in  Mudlington,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
join  us.' 

'  Bless  your  life,  sir,'  struck  in  No.  2,  '  we've 
nowt  on  airth  to  go  in.  Look  at  my  clogs, 
and  see  how  they  let  in  water ;  look  at  my 
stockings,  what  big  holes  there  are  in  them ; 
and  my  petticoat,  see  you,  it's  fit  for  nowt  but 
the  rag-gatherer.'  And  hereupon  No.  2  and 
No.  3  rushed  to  their  cupboard  and  brought 
out  old  petticoats,  stockings,  bonnets,  bed- 
gowns, and  chemises,  to  convince  Monkhouse 
ocularly  that  their  wardrobe  was  in  a  con- 
siderably dilapidated  condition. 

Monkhouse  gave  the  old  ladies  some  good 
advice,  reminding  them  of  their  duties  as  aged 
persons  who  could  not  have  long  to  live ;  and 
he  accompanied  his  counsel  with  a  present  of 
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money,  trifling  in  itself,  but  very  considerable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  j)oor  creatures.  They  after- 
wards said  to  a  neighbour — '  His  talk  was 
bonny,  but  his  half-crown  was  a  vast  sight 
bonnier.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  said  ISTo.  2,  sidling  up  to  him  as 
he  was  going  to  the  door,  and  speaking  in  a 
whisper — '  dear  me  ! — to  think  that  Sally  should 
ha'  ta'en  you  for  the  poor-law  fellow  !  You 
mustn't  fret  about  it,  for  she's  seen  better  days. 
And,  you  see,  Sally  is  a  vast  sight  older  than 
any  on  us,  and  she's  welly  (well-nigh)  blind, 
and  next  door  to  doited  (doting).' 

It  has  been  alleged  that  every  human  being, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  has  a  soft  place,  if  you 
could  only  find  it :  whether  the  old  ladies  by 
their  flattery  hit  upon  Monkhouse's  titillating 
membrane,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  he  left 
their  room  with  the  determination  of  visiting 
them  again,  and  attending  in  some  degree  to 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 

He  entered  another  cottage.  The  room  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  the  deepest  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  That  of  the  old  women  was 
one  of  plenty  and  comfort  in  comparison  with 
it.  Nor  were  the  living  inmates  superior  to 
the  furniture.  There  was  a  perfect  consistency 
between  the  still  life  of  the  room  and  its 
breathing  occupants.     A  man,  unwashed  and 
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■Qncombed,  was  seated  on  one  of  the  ricketty 
chairs,  stupidly  gazing  into  the  fire-place,  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees ;  he  wore  a  velveteen 
jacket,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  torn  in  a  scuffle  ;  his  boots  were  unlaced, 
and  his  breeches  were  unbuttoned  at  the  knees ; 
his  shirt,  if  it  might  be  called  one,  was  open  at 
the  neck,  and  his  breast  was  bare.  He  had  a 
look  of  coarse  dissipation  and  dogged  surliness, 
and  was  evidently  a  being  who  held  the  world 
and  the  world's  law  in  supreme  contempt.  In 
his  sober  moments  he  was  a  scowling  brute, 
and  now  that  he  was  awaking  from  a  heavy 
doze  after  a  drunken  debauch,  he  was  to  all 
appearance  as  unmitigated  a  ruffian  as  Newgate 
could  turn  out.  The  man's  wife  was  sauntering 
about  the  room,  doing,  or  pretending  to  do, 
some  house-work,  but  really,  perhaps,  only 
wishing  to  keep  out  of  the  observation  of  a 
well-dressed  gentleman.  She  was  miserably 
clad,  and  had  a  black  eye ;  but  amidst  all  her 
disfigurement  and  misery,  she  exhibited  the 
remains  of  some  better  position.  Four  or  five 
children  from  eight  years  old  downwards  were 
scattered  up  and  down  the  room,  exhibiting  in 
their  raggedness  and  hunger  that  half-stolid, 
half-roguish  look,  which  is  generally  consequent 
on  home  destitution,  domestic  brawls,  and 
parental  neglect ;  while  a  puny,  half-clad  infant 
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was  sprawling  and  screaming  in  the  arms  of 
one  of  them. 

'  Well,  and  what  do  you  want  ? '  said  the 
man  in  a  dogged  tone,  looking  at  Monkhouse 
as  though  he  were  not  quite  sure  whether  he 
were  a  detective  in  plain  clothes. 

'  I  have  called  as  the  Clergyman  of  the  dis- 
trict,' Monkhouse  answered,  calmly. 

*  Well,  and  what  then  ? '  asked  the  fellow. 

'  What  then  ?  As  your  Minister  I  am  bound 
to  labour  for  your  welfare,  both  in  body  and 
soul.' 

'  Welfare  !  I  think  you  might  wait  till  you 
are  asked,'  retorted  the  brute ;  '  who  wants 
your  labour  ?  You've  come  for  no  good,  that 
I'm  sure  on.' 

At  this  moment  Monkhouse,  hearing  a  rust- 
ling noise,  looked  down  and  perceived  that  a 
fierce-looking  bull-dog,  with  ears  torn  and  head 
scarred  in  many  a  conflict,  had  poked  its  nose 
out  of  a  cupboard  and  was  snuffling  at  his  leg, 
apparently  on  the  point  of  following  its  instinct 
and  fastening  on  the  calf. 

'  This  dog,'  said  he,  hastily  changing  his 
place,  '  does  not  seem  a  very  necessary  part  of 
a  family  so  poor  as  yours.' 

*  It's  none  o'  yours,'  said  the  fellow — '  come 
along.  Tinker ;'  and  both  the  brutes  walked 
out,  the  human  one  satisfied  in  his  mind,  on 
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knowing  that  his  visitor  was  only  a  '  foo'  of  a 
parson.' 

After  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
female,  Monkhonse  gathered  something  of  her 
antecedents.  Her  story  was  one  which  is  only 
too  common  among:  her  class.  She  had  attended 
a  Sunday  School  for  many  years,  part  of  which 
time  she  had  been  a  teacher ;  but  she  left  on 
getting  married — when  she  was  about  one-and- 
twenty.  Her  husband  had  never  been  a  person 
of  reputable  character ;  she  had  been  warned 
against  him  ;  but  on  his  promising  reformation 
she  consented  to  marry  him,  and  so  became  his 
wife.  After  this  imprudent  alliance,  he  had 
followed  without  restraint  his  habits  of  betting, 
dog-fighting,  drinking,  and  everything  else  that 
was  demoralising,  till  now  he  was  steeped  in 
brutality,  and  if  he  had  any  occupation  at  all, 
it  was  that  of  a  wandering  razor-grinder. 
'  Yes,  sir,'  she  added,  '  you  speak  of  keeping  to 
your  place  of  worship ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
rich  people  fancy.  So  long  as  we  are  unmarried, 
we  are  free  to  act  as  we  please  ;  but  when  we 
are  married  and  have  a  young  family,  we  can- 
not leave  them  with  nurses  as  ladies  do,  and  go 
to  church  or  chapel.  Then,  if  our  husbands 
turn  out  badly,  what  can  we  do  ?  You  may  be 
sure  that  I  have  not  sunk  to  what  you  now  see 
me  without  much  compunction  and  many  ter- 
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rible  searchings  of  heart.  Whoever  is  placed 
as  I  am,  sir,  can't  keep  respectable — I  don't 
care  who  she  is — she  couldn't  if  she  were  an 
angel  to  begin  with.  Why,  this  morning  when 
my  husband  came  home,  I  asked  him  for  some- 
thing to  buy  food  with  for  the  children,  and  he 
gave  me  this  black  eye.  It's  bad  enough  to 
starve  with  one's  family,  without  being  struck 
and  beaten  like  a  dog.  We  should  have  been 
hungered,  sir,  long  ago,  but  for  the  neigh- 
bours.' 

Monkhouse  relieved  her  immediate  wants, 
and  advised  her  to  apply  for  protection  to  the 
police  ;  but  whether  from  fear  or  some  lingering 
remains  of  affection,  she  seemed  unwilling  to 
do  so. 

'  Elevating  the  condition  of  the  poor  !'  thought 
Monkhouse,  as  he  moved  on  ;  '  perhaps  it  may 
prove  a  harder  problem  to  solve  than  many 
think.' 

The  next  dwelling  he  entered  was  that  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  when  it  was  soon  announced 
to  him  by  the  mistress  that  he  was  not  wanted. 

'  Faith,  sir,'  she  said,  '  I  mean  no  offence  in 
particular,  but  I  belong  to  the  old  religion ; 
I'm  for  none  of  your  new-fangled  fancies. 
Father  Hearon  says  we're  the  only  true  faith, 
and  I  believe  him ;  he  says,  too,  that  most  of 
you  are  coming  to  your  senses,  and  joining  us 
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again.  So,  good  morning,  and  much  luck  to 
you !  ' 

Leaving  the  old  lady  as  she  desired,  he  intro- 
duced himself  into  the  next  house,  and  found  a 
man  sitting  by  the  fire  and  smoking  his  pipe. 
Monkhouse  opened  his  message,  but  his  hearer 
seemed  to  listen  with  impatience.  At  length 
rising  from  his  seat,  and  staggering  across  the 
floor,  for  he  was  intoxicated,  he  stopped  his 
Pastor  by  saying — '  I  go  to  hear  Bonsall,'  and 
waving  his  hat  over  his  head,  he  added — '  Bon- 
sall !  Bonsall !  Bonsall  for  my  money  ! '  allud- 
ing to  one  of  these  now  popular  lecturers  who 
gratify  the  public  taste  for  comicalities,  and 
while  others  provide  comic  annuals,  comic 
grammars,  comic  histories,  comic  Blackstones, 
comic  songs  for  week-day  entertainments,  do 
their  part  by  using  comic  Bibles  and  delivering 
comic  Sermons  on  the  Sunday. 

'  Surely,  I  am  not  in  luck,'  thought  Monk- 
house  ;  '  if  these  are  fair  specimens  of  my  flock, 
I  fear  that  I  shall  scarcely  prove  strong  enough 
for  the  place  ;  but  I  will  try  again.'  And  this 
time  he  was  more  fortunate.  At  the  next 
house  the  mistress  bade  him  'good-day,'  and 
asked  him  to  take  a  seat,  after  wiping  it  with 
her  apron,  adding,  '  I  suppose  you  are  our  new 
Clergyman.  Well,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you.     I    have   two    daughters    and   two    sons 
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attending  tlie  Sunday  School  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  Mary  and  Jane  are  quite  "  set  up  "  at  the 
thought  of  having  a  Minister.  And  what  do 
you  think  of  Mudlington,  sir  P  ' 

'  Why,'  replied  Monkhouse,  '  I  have  seen 
more  beautiful  r)laces,  certainly;  but  we  must 
take  both  the  rough  and  the  smooth  in  life. 
I  hope  you  enjoy  good  health  here.' 

'  Yes,  pretty  fair ;  my  husband  is  in  work, 
and  so  are  my  family.  We  are  middling  well 
ofP,  and  have  no  reason  to  complain,  thank 
Providence  for  it.  You  will  see  us,  I  expect, 
at  your  Sunday  Service.' 

'  I  hope,  then,  we  shall  be  better  acquainted 
before  long.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  we  shall  be  proud  to  see  you. 
Only  don't  be  dashed  by  Mudlington  manners, 
if  they  are  a  little  rough  now  and  then.  I  was 
a  servant  once  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  the 
country,  and  I  fancy  that  you  have  not  been 
used,  from  the  look  of  you,  to  ways  like  ours. 
But  you'll  get  used  to  them,  by  and  by ;  and 
we  are  not  so  bad  at  the  bottom,  you'll  find.' 

During  his  tour,  Monkhouse  met  with  a 
Socialist,  or  Infidel,  and  a  Mormon.  It  would 
be  useless  to  narrate  the  dialogues  that  ensued 
between  him  and  his  opponents  respectively ; 
but  he  soon  found  out  the  difficulty  of  con- 
tending with  illiterate  men  on  abstruse  ques- 
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tions.  He  saw  that  if  any  effect  was  to  be 
produced  on  sucli  materials  as  his  antagonists 
were  made  of,  he  would  have  to  lay  aside  his 
keen-edged  Oxford  dissecting-knife,  and  take 
up  the  rough  butcher's  cleaver. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE  MAN  WHO  DOES  THE  BUTCHERING. 

Monkhouse's  last  call  for  the  day  was  on  a 
Mr.  Scragson,  the  principal  butcher  in  Mud- 
lington,  and  a  flourishing  tradesman.  As  a 
person  of  distinctive  thought  and  original  ideas, 
he  must  not  be  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with 
the  others  whom  Monkhouse  met  in  his  morn- 
ing's call. 

'  Good-day,  sir ! '  said  Mr.  Scragson,  as  the 
Curate  entered  his  shop ;  '  hope  you're  well ;  a 
fine  day  this,  and  fine  days  are  worth  something 
in  Mudlington.^ 

Mr.  Job  Scragson  was  a  capital  specimen  of 
the  butcher  species.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered, 
short-legged,  stiff-necked,  bull-headed  fellow, 
who  carried  upon  his  person  every  mark  of 
enormous  strength.  His  face  was  round  and 
rubicund,  and  his  twinkling,  deep-set  eye  indi- 
cated considerable  good  nature  and  drollery. 
He  was  now  the  prominent  figure  in  his  shop, 
which  was  decorated  with  pendent  legs  of 
mutton  and  recumbent  ribs  of  beef;  he  was 
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without  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  his  braces  were 
dangling  behind  him ;  his  shirt-sleeves  were 
rolled  np  to  his  shoulders,  laying  bare  a  couple 
of  arms  which  would  have  been  admirable 
models  of  muscular  development  for  the  sta- 
tuary. A  sheep  half  cut  up  was  hanging  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  and  Monkhouse 
entered  as  Mr.  Scragson  was  wielding  his  heavy 
cleaver,  and  splitting  the  carcase  into  halves, 
with  blows  each  of  which  elicited  a  gentle 
grunt  from  his  broad,  hirsute,  centaur-like 
chest.. 

'  Fine  piece  of  meat  that,  sir,'  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  suspended  carcase — '  uncommon 
beautiful  animal ;  can  I  serve  you  with  a  nice 
joint  ?  ^NTo  man  in  the  trade  within  fifty  miles 
can  supply  you  better  or  cheaper.' 

*  I  do  not  doubt  it,'  rejoined  Monkhouse  ; 
'  your  shop  is  remarkably  well  stocked ;  but 
I  called,  Mr.  Scragson,  not  exactly  as  a  cus- 
tomer, but  as  the  Clergyman  of  Mudlington, 
to  which  office  I  have  been  lately  appointed.' 

'  Well,  sir,  very  happy  to  see  you,  I  am  sure,' 
said  Scragson ;  '  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
sweet  piece  of  preferment — your  "  living,"  don't 
you  call  it?  It  need  never  prove  anything 
but  a  "  living  "  to  you,  I'm  sure,  so  long  as 
you  have  a  pound  in  your  pocket  and  my  shop 
to  come  to.     M}^  wife  is  always  saying  that  we 
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ouglit  to  be  thankful  for  every  good  thing  we 
get ;  and  I  have  a  notion,  sir,  that  you  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  your  luck  in 
dropping  into  this  sweet  spot  called  Mudling- 
ton.     Ha!  ha!' 

'  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Scragson,'  said  Monk- 
house,  '  that  I  shall  get  very  fat  on  my  prefer- 
ment ? ' 

'  Your  own  fault,  if  you  don't,  I  assure  you, 
sir.  I  will  engage  to  supply  you  with  the  best 
meat  in  the  county  at  the  lowest  prices  current ; 
and  you  will  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  healthy 
smells,  and  a  free  range  over  the  neighbour- 
hood. Besides,  you  will  carry  about  with  you 
a  good  conscience,  I  expect.  No  doubt  you 
may  get  fat,  if  you  will.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches 
are  the  things  for  seeing  you  through  the 
world ;  but  give  me  first-rate  meat,  a  good 
conscience,  and  a  digestion  according-Zy.  Be- 
sides, you  will  find  us  gentlemen-born  here- 
abouts— men  of  mettle — good  fellows — people 
with  liberal  ideas,  following  out  our  own  notions 
of  things  in  general — sporting  characters,  sir — 
ready  to  hunt  anything,  from  a  hearwig  to  a 
helephant,  from  a  jack-sharp  to  a  sea-serpent, 
from  a  erring  to  a  halligator,  from  a  cock- 
roach to  a  crocodile.' 

Here  Mr.  Scragson  turned  over  a  piece  of 
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beef  that  was  lying  on  the  counter,  regarding 
it  as  admiringly  as  a  connoisseur  would  some 
gem  of  art  that  had  been  recovered  from  the 
depths  of  Herculaneum. 

'  Do  you  get  a  sight  of  crocodiles  and  sea- 
serpents  and  alligators  in  Yarndale,  Mr.  Scrag- 
son  ? '  asked  Monkhouse. 

^  Not  often — now  and  then — once  in  a  while 
only.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this — we're  up  to 
anything,  from  preaching  to  prize-fighting.' 

'  Preaching  and  prize-fighting  !  Why  connect 
the  two  occupations,  Mr.  Scragson  ?  Have 
they  in  your  mind  some  affinity,  or  is  it  only 
the  alliteration  in  the  words  ?  ' 

'  'Literation,  sir !  I'm  not  a  literary  charac- 
ter ;  but  I  know  what's  what,  depend  !  Well, 
there  is  something  akin  between  preaching  and 
prize-fighting,  and  something  not  akin — points 
of  resemblance  and  points  of  difierence — isn't 
that  the  way  you  gentry  folk  speak  ?  ' 

'  Be  good  enough  to  give  me  your  views  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Scragson.  I  fancy,  though, 
you  are  more  of  an  adept  at  prize-fighting  than 
preaching.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  I'm  not  so  tee-totally 
sure  of  that.  Give  me  a  good  strong  glass  of 
rum  and  milk,  and  I'd  talk  as  loud  as  Bompas. 
Then,  I'd  bring  in  some  words  of  my  own 
manyfacturing,  which  nobody  could  understand, 
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and  I'd  tlire-aten  'em  wi'  de-atL.  and  judgment. 
Bless  you,  sir,  if  I  couldn't  do  as  well  as  these 
ranting  out-doorers,  I'd  ne'er  oss  ^  (offer).' 

'  But  where  do  you  see  the  likeness  between 
preaching  and  prize-fighting,  Mr.  Scragson  ?  ' 

'  0,  I'd  forgot :  that's  a  pint  to  be  explained. 
Well,  sir,  don't  you  see  that  both  in  preaching 
and  in  prize-fighting  there  are  hard  knocks 
agate  (agoing)  :  a  man  may  hit  hard  with  his 
tongue  as  well  as  with  his  fist — so  may  a 
woman,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that :  she  may 
strike  @ut  straight  from  her  tongue,  as  well  as 
he  from  his  shoulder.  Doesn't  that  sound  to 
good  sense  ?     Isn't  it  a  true  bill  so  far  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Scragson  ;  so  far  the  comparison  is 
very  correct.  I  shall  begin  to  think  soon  that 
you  would,  after  a  little  trial,  be  able  to  knock 
people  about  in  the  pulpit  as  cleverly  as  you 
would  in  the  ring.' 

'  May-be,  I  might — but  look  you  here — 
there's  a  likeness  between  the  two  exercises, 
but  it's  with  a  difference.' 

'  Perhaps,  but  explain.' 

'Well,  in  fighting  it's  give  and  take — fair 
stand  up  and  knock  down — that's  what  I  like  ; 
both  parties  are  toe  to  toe,  and  on  an  equal 
footing — there's  no  advantage  allowed — it's 
regular  even-handed  justice.     But  in  preaching 

*  A  common  word,  perhaps  from  the  French  oser. 
D  2 
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it's  all  on  one  side,  like  the  Irishman's  notion 
of  reciprocity.  The  parson  has  all  the  hitting 
to  himself,  and  he  never  gets  a  whack,  much 
less  a  bellyful  in  return.  He's  like  a  chap 
squaring  and  hitting  at  a  cotton  bag — a  dummy 
— as  prize-fighters  in  training  do,  just  by  way 
of  practice.  Now,  that's  what  I  don't  like. 
It  isn't  English,  to  my  thinking — it  isn't  fair 
chiselling.' 

'  Well,  but,  Mr.  ScragsoT?,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  advice  and  counsel,  and  to 
exhort  to  duty  without  retaliation  sm-ely  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  see  it  in  that  light  at  all,  sir. 
Everything  should  be  done  with  even  scales — 
as  even  as  these  I  weigh  my  meat  in  :  but  you 
parsons  go  on  hectoring  and  lectur-ing  for 
ever,  and  nobody  must  get  a  word  in  edgeways  : 
you  lectur'  and  hector  over  the  folks  that  are 
sitting  under  you ;  you  lectur'  and  hector  over 
men  and  women  that  come  to  you  to  get  wed ; 
you  lectur'  and  hector  over  hinnocent  babbies, 
when  you  christen  'em ;  3^ou  lectur'  and  hector 
over  dead  corpses,  when  you  bury  'em.  Why, 
it  isn't  fair  dealing — that's  what  I  say.  It's 
like  hitting  a  chap  with  his  hands  tied — it's 
like  kicking  a  fellow  behind,  who  is  walking 
on  with  a  bale  of  cotton  on  his  back — it's  like 
spitting  in  a  baker's  face,  when  he  is  up  to  the 
elbows  in  doff  (dough).  I  don't  like  it,  choose 
who  mny.' 
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'  I  declare,  Mr.  Scragson,  that  you  are  a 
preaclier  yourself,  and  not  a  bad  one  either.' 

'Yes,  but  I  take  as  well  as  give — I  am,  as 
they  say,  open  to  conviction.  But  if  a  person 
said  a  word  in  reply  to  your  preaching-,  he'd 
there  and  then  be  whipped  ofF  to  quod.  You 
call  it  brawling  or  bawling,  don't  you,  eh  P  I 
wonder  whether  parsons  and  preachers  and 
ranters  don't  bawl  and  brawl  a  bit  now  and 
then  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  You're  something  like 
little  Bill  Tyler,  a  barber  in  this  street — a  tidy 
little  fellow  is  Bill ;  he's  a  great  politician,  you 
see — a  great  talker — and  he  takes  a  delight  in 
arguing  a  man  into  his  way  of  thinking,  while 
he's  a  shaving  on  him  ;  "  but,"  says  he  to  me 
once,  with  a  knowing  wink,  "  I  al'ays  bring  on 
my  weak  points,  when  I've  got  hold  of  the 
gent's  nose  with  my  finger,  and  the  razor  is 
playing  at  his  throat."  Now,  that's  just  it  with 
you  preachers  ;  nobody  can  contradict  you, 
whatever  you  say.  I  don't  half  like  it ;  it  isn't 
fair  give  and  take.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Scragson,  I  scarcely  wonder  at 
your  impatience  under  rebuke,  perhaps  un- 
merited, seeing  that  you  are  so  fluent  in  speech 
and  so  clever  in  argument.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I'm  a  pretty  fair  talker  for  the 
matter  of  that — I  mean,  when  I  am  sitting  or 
rattling  on  as  I  am  with  you ;  but  when  I  have 
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to  make  a  regular  speech  on  my  legs,  I'm  a 
failure,  sir — a  dead  failure.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 
How  is  it  ?  How  does  a  man  lose  his  faculties 
so  teetotally,  when  he  stands  up  perpendicular  ? 
Does  the  mischief  lie  in  the  spine  ?  Now,  last 
week  four  of  us  took  our  pipes  and  a  glass  of 
whisky  together.  Bompas — a  shopkeeper  here 
— a  noisy,  prosy  talker,  who  can  preach  by  the 
hour  from  the  lamp-post  without  stopping — he 
was  one.  Well,  Josiah  Blatherwick  led  off  the 
conversation,  making  play  at  a  fair  pace,  and 
keeping  in  the  fore  for  hafe  an  hour.  Then, 
Jerry  Smalley  came  up  and  took  the  lead — he 
had  been  pulling  double  for  some  time — and 
he  mended  the  pace.  At  last,  I  watched  my 
chance — I  had  been  humouring  my  horse,  sir — 
and  I  came  for'ad  with  a  rush,  went  on  at  the 
deuce  of  a  gallop,  and  was  never  headed  the 
whole  evening.  I  came  in,  winning  in  a  canter, 
hands  down.  Well,  now,  here  was  Bompas, 
who  can  preach  and  groan  and  growl  for  ever 
and  a  day,  turning  up  the  whites  all  the  time  ; 
and  yet,  sir,  he  was  nowhere.  Bless  you,  sir, 
he  never  got  beyond  two  grunts  the  whole 
night.' 

'  Well,  but,  Mr.  Scragson,  I  hope  you  will 
see  the  matter  of  preaching  a  little  differently 
after  awhile,  and  be  able  to  bear  a  slight  knock 
or  two  without  flinching  and  without  retalia- 
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ting.  As  we  are  now  opening  a  Church,  of 
England  place  of  Worship  here,  I  certainly  look 
for  your  countenance  and  support;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  join  us  at  our  Services.' 

'  What^  me,  sir  ?  You  do  not  mean  me,  sir, 
do  you  ?  '  inquired  Scragson,  in  apparent  sur- 
prise. 

'  Yes,  you  —  why  not,  pray  ?  '  asked  the 
Curate. 

'  Why  not  ? '  said  the  parishioner,  good- 
humouredly,  '  why  not,  do  you  ask  ?  Why, 
sir,  I  never  meddle  with  such  things  at  all. 
My  wife  does  all  the  religion,  and  I  do  all  the 
hutching.  We  divide  it  equally,  you  see.  Ha ! 
ha!  And  that  is  what  the  Lecturers  call  a 
division  of  labour,  so  far  as  I  understand  the 
matter.' 

'You  are  about  as  accommodating  to  each 
other  as  Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife,'  said  Monk- 
house,  perceiving  that  he  had  got  a  character 
to  deal  with ;  '  you  make  ends  meet  by  following 
your  individual  tastes.' 

'  Yes ! — capital ! — ha !  ha ! — that's  just  it.  She 
does  the  chapel- work,  and  I  do  the  shop- work  ; 
and  I  suppose  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end, 
when  the  account  is  balanced.' 

'You  say  your  wife  does  the  chapel-work. 
What  place  of  worship  does  she  attend  ?  To 
what  denomination  in  religion  does  she  belong?' 
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'  Well,  sir,  I  can  hardly  tell  you — I  stick  so 
strictly  to  my  own  line.  She  attends  that 
chapel  up  the  road ;  and  she  declares  that  the 
whole  congregation  is  convarted,  and  that  the 
wide  world  besides  is  unconvarfced.  I  don't 
know  much  about  such  things,  sir,  for  I  keep 
to  my  own  department ;  but  some  folks  call 
them  Ranters,  and  some  Primitive  Methodists 
— which  is  which,  or  what  it  means,  I  don't 
particularly  understand — only  that  they  kick 
up  a  desperate  hullabaloo  now  and  then,  as  if 
there  was  a  dog-fight  going  on.' 

'Are  you  not  acquainted,  then,  with  the 
doctrines  of  Mrs.  Scragson  ?  ' 

'  Doctrines,  sir  ?  I  do  not  meddle  with  such 
things  :  it  is  not  in  my  department  of  business. 
I  understand  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  to. a 
fraction  ;  I  am  as  good  a  judge  of  fat  cattle  as 
any  man  in  the  county ;  but  as  for  what  you 
call  doctrines — I  know  no  more  about  them 
than  this  cleaver  knows.  And  why  should  I  ? 
They  are  matters  for  my  wife  ;  and  if  you'll 
believe  me,  sir,  she's  the  very  hangmont  ^  and 
all,  at  them.' 

'But  have  Mrs.  Scragson  and  her  minister 
never  tried  to  enlighten  you?  In  their  zeal 
and  knowledge,  I  should  have  expected  that 

*  Implying  perfection, — a  corruption  probably  of  hangman. 
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they  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  brought 
you  to  their  way  of  thinking.' 

'  I  tell  you,  sir,  we  mind  our  own  depart- 
ments of  business;  and,  by  so  doing,  you  see, 
each  is  done  well.  Mr.  Monkhouse,  you  are 
yet  a  young  man,  and  cannot  have  seen  much 
of  the  world — now,  take  my  word  for  it,  half 
the  mischief  in  life  springs  from  men  attempting 
too  much,  and  going  out  of  their  line.  Now, 
there  is  my  neighbour  Bompas  —  a  general 
dealer — a  dealer,  that  is,  in  everything  from 
Daffy's  Elixir  to  a  mousetrap — why,  he  will  be 
for  ever  meddling  with  religion  and  such  like 
things  ;  he  calls  himself  ""  a  professor."  Well, 
not  long  since  my  wife  had  an  attack  of  colic 
— between  you  and  me,  I  think  she  had  been 
holloaing  too  hard  at  Bethesda  Chapel,  and  got 
the  wind  on  her  stomach — so  I  went  to  Bompas 
for  a  box  of  those  patent  household  family  life 
pills  that  cure  every  complaint  of  the  human 
body,  from  a  headache  to  a  twinge  in  the  big 
toe.  "  And  how,"  says  he,  "  is  dear  Mrs. 
Scragson  ?  "  Don't  fancy  I'm  jealous,  because 
he  "  dears  "  my  wife — it's  only  the  way  these 
"  professors  "  talk.  "  How  does  she  feel  ?  " 
"Nation  bad,"  says  I.  "Nay,  but  I  mean 
internally,"  says  he.  "  Wliy,"  says  I,  "  she's 
o'  of  a  wakker  in  her  inside  (all  of  a  shaking)." 
"Mr.  Scragson,"  says  he,  "I  mean  spiritally," 
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and  lie  laid  his  liand  on  his  waistcoat.  "  Why," 
says  I,  "  spiritally  I've  nothing  to  say  to  her — 
I'm  a  butcher  and  not  a  '  professor ; '  and  if  I 
may  speak  my  mind,  Bompas,  it  would  be 
better  for  you,  if  you'd  give  up  spirital  consarns 
and  stick  to  the  shop."  Why,  bless  your,  sir, 
Bompas  has  compounded  once  with  his  creditors ; 
once  he  has  been  whitewashed  in  the  Insolvents' 
Court,  and,  to  my  thinking,  he  will  have  to  be 
whitewashed  again  before  long.  It  will  never 
do,  Mr.  Monkhouse ;  if  you  have  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  one  wiU  tumble  out  and  burn 
you.  Take  my  word  for  it  —  there's  sound 
sense  in  that.' 

*  Yes,  but  you  cannot  carry  on  your  business 
on  a  Sunday;  and  if  you  began  on  that  day 
with  a  little  reading  and  reflection,  and  at- 
tended a  place  of  public  worship,  it  would  not 
confuse  your  ideas  for  the  week's  duties,  would 
it?' 

'  Would  it  not,  think  you  ?  Would  there  be 
either  rhyme  or  reason  in  me  maundering 
about  doctrines,  when  my  customers  are  call- 
ing for  legs  of  matton  and  pork  chops  ? 
Besides,  my  wife  does  it  all  so  uncommon 
tidily,  that  it's  of  no  use  in  the  world  for  me  to 
try  my  hand  on  such  matters.' 

'  Has  Mrs.  Scragson  never  tried  to  pursuade 
you  to  do  so  ?     I  would  venture  to  ask  again,' 
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'  Ha  !  ha  !  One  Sunday,  sure  enough,  we  had 
a  bit  of  a  breeze  about  convarsion — I  don't 
know  what  the  word  means  exactly.  Mr. 
Muggleston,  as  my  missus's  preacher  is  called, 
began  to  try  his  hand  on  me.  Ha  !  ha  !  He 
had  eaten  my  sweetbreads  and  fried  kidneys 
and  my  tit-bits,  till  he  was  near  a  bursting ; 
and  he  had  qualified  his  eating  with  two  stiff 
glasses  of  rum-and- water,  when  he  laid  hold  of 
me,  and  my  wife  began  to  holloa  over  me,  and 
they  were  for  convarting  me  will-ta,  shall-ta ' 
(willy,  nilly — nolentem,  volentem). 

'  I  think  they  only  half  managed  the  job,' 
said  Monkhouse,  laughing  ;  '  it  was  the  case  of 
a  limb  badly  set.     How  did  you  go  on  ?  ' 

'  Go  on  ?  I  gave  Muggleston  a  gentle  dig 
under  the  short  rib,  which  made  him  squeak ' — 
here  Mr.  Scragson  applied  his  terrible  fist  to  his 
side,  and  gave  an  imitative  chuck  with  his 
tongue — 'and  he  has  never  tried  his  hand  at 
convarting  me  since.  You  see,  sir,'  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  strain  something  like  indignation, 
and  taking  high  moral  ground,  as  would  a 
man  whose  favourite  theory  had  been  rudely 
handled — '  you  see,  it  was  stepping  beyond 
their  line,  and  I  would  not  stand  it ;  every 
man  has  his  proper  place,  or  ought  to  have. 
But  Mrs.  Scragson  is  in  the  back  part  there ; 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  discuss  a  point  or  two 
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in  Scriptur'  with  her,  jou  had  better  step  in 
— she's  a  top-sawyer^  at  Scriptur',  as  you  will 
find ;  she'll  give  you  a  notion  or  two  on  those 
difficult  pints  (points)  you  call  doctrines,  or  my 
name  is  not  Job  Scragson.' 

'You're  a  lucky  man,  Mr.  Scragson,  in 
having  such  a  partner ;  but  suppose  a  husband 
was  not  blessed  with  such  a  wife,  what  could 
he  do  ? ' 

'  0,  then  he  might  do  a  little  religion  on  his 
own  account.  JSFo  harm  in  it,  you  know.  Just 
well  enough  in  its  way — handled  moderately — 
stroked  gently,  you  understand.' 

^  An  expression  taken  from  the  old  style  of  hand-sawing, 
when  one  man  was  placed  below  and  the  other  on  a  higher 
platform. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  LADY  WHO  DOES   THE  RELIGION 

MoNKHOUSE  thouglit  it  would  be  scarcely  right 
to  decline  tlie  invitation,  though  he  had  no 
very  great  desire,  |9er  se,  to  confront  the  lady 
who  did  the  religion  of  the  household.  How- 
ever, he  mustered  up  courage,  marched  through 
the  shop,  and,  entering  an  inner  room,  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  matron.  To  the  eye 
there  was  very  little  of  the  spiritual  about  her. 
She  was  extremely  stout,  remarkably  dirty, 
and  stupidly  somnolent;  and,  as  she  sat  rock- 
ing herself  in  her  easy  chair,  and  twirling  her 
thumbs  in  front  of  her  protuberant  stomach, 
she  seemed  a  perfect  personification  of  car- 
nality, and  would  have  represented  capitally 
a  feminine  Silenus  in  repose.  The  room  in 
which  she  sat  was  well  furnished  enough,  but 
in  a  picturesque  condition  of  dirt  and  disorder. 
The  remains  of  dinner  were  unre moved,  and 
the  table  was  strewed  with  a  debris  of  cold 
potatoes,  half-picked  bones,  and  dirty  dishes. 
The   cinders   of  three   days   were   heaped    up 
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under  the  grate  ;  stools  and  chairs  were  topsy- 
turvy ;  the  hearth-rug  was  rolled  up  in  a 
bundle  ;  dirty  linen,  which  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  wash-tub,  was  scattered  here  and  there ; 
stockings,  chemises,  petticoats,  flannels,  and 
such  like  wear,  were  lying  around  in  chaotic 
confusion ;  three  or  four  children  were  rolling 
about,  making  havoc  of  the  furniture  and  set- 
ting at  nought  the  household  lares  et  penates ; 
one  vigorous  lad  of  five  years  old  was  dipping 
his  fingers  into  the  treacle-pot,  and  with  a  pre- 
cocity of  artistic  taste  was  painting  on  the 
chubby  face  of  his  little  sister  figures  of 
triangles,  circles,  trapeziums,  and  all  the  em- 
blems of  the  Masonic  craft ;  and  all  the  while 
the  spiritual  lady,  the  genius  loci,  was  sitting 
in  the  seventh  heaven  of  contemplation,  lazily 
rocking  herself,  and  turning  up  the  whites  of 
her  eyes,  dreaming  beatific  dreams  and  seeing 
ecstatic  visions. 

'  Good  day,  ma'am,'  said  Monkhouse,  making 
his  best  bow ;  ^  I  hope  you  are  well.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,  at  your  husband's  request,  to 
step  in  and  ask  after  your  health.' 

'  Much  obliged — hope  your  heart  is  as  it 
should  be,'  said  the  stout  lady,  in  a  dull,  husky, 
drowsy  tone  of  voice ;  '  do  you  come  from  Mr. 
Muggleston  ? ' 

'  0  no  !     I  am  the  Clergyman  who  has  lately 
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been  appointed  to  the  Curacy  of  Mndlington ; 
and  I  have  ventured  to  come  and  ask  you  to 
co-oj)erate  with  me  in  my  duties.' 

'  Co-operate  !  Clergyman  !  Curacy  of  Mud- 
lington  ! '  muttered  the  lady ;  '  you  are  not  in 
earnest  ? ' 

'  Surely  I  am ;  why  not  ?  ' 

'  Why  not,  marry  come  up  ?  What,  do  you 
think  I  would  leave  dear  Bethesda's  pool,  where 
every  Sabbath  an  angel  comes  down,  in  the 
shape  of  Josiah  Muggleston,  to  trouble  the 
waters,  and  sinful  cripples  from  all  parts  step 
in  and  are  healed?  Do  you  think  I  would 
forsake  such  a  sheep-fold  for  a  place  you  call  a 
church,  where  the  parson  patters  off  a  bit  of 
morality  from  a  copy-book  ? ' 

'  I'm  afraid,'  said  Monkhouse,  not  knowing 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  angry,  '  I'm  afraid 
you  take  too  unfavourable  a  view  of  Church 
Clergymen  and  their  ministrations,  Mrs.  Scrag- 
son.  I  admit  that  we  conduct  our  Services 
in  a  quieter  manner  than  you  do  among  the 
Primitive  Methodists;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  do  some  good.  Mr.  Scragson 
has  told  me  that  you  are  sometimes  very  noisy 
at  Bethesda  Chapel.' 

'  What,  did  he  say  so  ?  Well,  my  husband 
though  he  be,  I  will  say  this  of  him,  that  he 
knows   no  more    of  spirital   things    than   the 
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innocent  sheep  lie  stuck  his  whittle  into  this 
mornin' ;  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  Job 
Scragson  is  as  hard  as  that  stone  wall ' — here 
she  stretched  out  her  arm,  and  brought  the 
palm  of  her  hand  against  the  wall — '  and  as 
dark  as  a  big,  blind,  black  beetle.' 

*  Have  you  and  Mr.  Muggleston,'  Monkhouse 
inquired,  rather  maliciously — 'have  you  never 
tried  to  convince  him  of  his  blindness  ?  ' 

'He  will  neither  listen  to  me  nor  to  Josiah 
Muggleston,  choose  what  we  say.  He  talks  like 
a  silly  little  babby ;  he  is  for  ever  pretending 
that  my  religion  will  be  enough  for  us  both. 
Popery,  sir,  even-down  Popery !  While  he 
would  make  believe  that  he  cannot  attend  to 
the  shop,  and  go  to  Chapel,  and  do  both  well ; 
just  as  if  a  person  could  not  be  spirit al-minded 
and  a  good  workman  !  Why,  Josiah  Muggle- 
ston makes  and  mends  shoes  as  well  as  any 
man  in  Yarndale.' 

'  Tes,'  replied  Monkhouse,  determined  to  let 
the  lady  have  a  word  of  truth — it  is  wonderful 
how  faithful  we  become  when  we  are  a  little 
nettled — 'but  you  will  pardon  me  when  I  say 
that  I  scarcely  think  you  exemplify  this  in 
your  own  person ;  your  house  and  family,  I  am 
constrained  to  tell  you,  are  not  in  that  order 
which  your  husband  might  desire.  Perhaps, 
ma'am,  Mr.  Scragson  treats  religion  in  a  jest- 
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ing  tone,  because  lie  is  daily  subject  to  annoy- 
ance from  this  cause.' 

'  Marry,  come  up  ! '  retorted  the  matron, 
rousing  herself  a  trifle ;  '  are  you  the  chap  to 
lectur'  me  ?  When  I  want  your  advice,  I'll 
ax  for  it.  If  I  am  to  be  lectured,  it  shall  be 
by  Josiah  Muggleston  or  some  pious  Primitive, 
and  not  by  any  of  you  Church  parsons,  who  are 
in  a  general  way  as  lazy  as  pigs  or  p'licemen.' 

'  You  are  very  hard  on  us,  Mrs.  Scragson,' 
said  Monkhouse,  who  did  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  retort  with  sharpness ;  '  we  are  not  so 
lazy  as  you  imagine,  I  assure  you.  Besides, 
I  am  told  that  your  ministers  all  ran  away 
when  the  cholera  was  raging  here,  and  that  a 
clergyman  from  a  distance  came  daily  to  visit 
the  sick.' 

'Cholera!  aye,  these  parsons  may  be  busy 
enough  about  men's  bodies,  but  they  heed  little 
about  their  souls.  They  are  mostly  dumb  dogs 
so  far  as  exhorting,  but  powerful  in  devouring 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  More  that's  good  by  a 
vast  deal  goes  into  their  mouths  than  comes 
out,  I  can  tell  you.  But,  bless  me  !  I  am  for- 
getting that  ycu  are  one.  I  mean  no  ofience, 
I  am  certain  ;  but,  as  we  often  give  our  opinions 
on  Church  parsons  among  ourselves,  I  was  not 
just  a  thinking  as  how  you  were  one.  What 
is  your  name,  sir  ? ' 

VOL.   II.  E 
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'  Monkhouse.' 

'  Well,  I  bear  you  no  ill-will,  whatsomdever, 
Mr.  Bunkus ;  but  you  may  take  my  word  for 
it,  that  if  all  these  parsons  was  rolled  into  one, 
they  would  come  a  long  way  off  Josiah  Mug- 
gleston.  Why,  he  does  not  get  thirty  pound 
a-year,  while  some  of  you  chaps  get  a  thousand ; 
and  while  you  can  take  things  coolly  enough, 
you  should  see  how  Josiah  sweats  at  his  work. 
I've  seen,  when  he  has  come  here  to  supper 
after  preaching — I've  seen  him  take  oif  his 
shirt,  and  it  went  drip,  drip,  as  if  it  had  come 
out  of  a  wash-tub,  and  when  he  hung  it  before 
the  fire  it  reeked  like  a  lime-kiln.  That's  the 
chap  for  my  money,  Mr.  Hunkus — Josiah  goes 
at  it  like  a  regular  workman,  while  you,  with 
your  thousands  a-year,  go  through  your  work 
as  if  with  two  rocks  you  would  sink  asleep  like 
babbies,  and  you  come  down  from  your  exhor- 
tation with  your  shirts  as  dry  as  a  lime- 
burner's  clog.' 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Scragson,'  responded  the  Curate 
of  Mudlington  to  his  refractory  parishioner, 
'  surely  you  can  have  no  animosity  against  the 
Church ;  for  it  has  never  appeared  here  at  all 
as  a  teacher  of  the  people,  and  you  cannot 
judge  what  it  is.' 

'  Teacher  of  the  people  !  I  mean  no  offence, 
sir ;  but  it's  no  more  a  teacher  of  the  people 
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than  that  cat ' — at  this  moment  the  cat  was 
busy  helping  itself  to  a  dish  of  milk  that  was 
on  the  table — '  I  can't  say  so  much  agen  the 
Church,  may-be,  but  I  can't  say  anything  for 
it ;  it  is  only  a  chip  in  porridge — a  chip  in 
porridge,  Mr.  Bunkus — neither  good  nor  ill  in  it. 
But  I  have  he-ard  some  of  these  young  parsons 
are  next  door  to  papishes.  How  is  that? 
Is'nt  it  fro'  Oxford  they  come  ?  Are  you  fro' 
Oxford,  sir  ?  I've  been  told  that  they  go  about 
'ticing  young  women  to  confession — is  that 
true?' 

'  Well,'  said  Monkhouse,  good-humouredly, 
'and  I  will  engage  that  you  confess  to  Mr. 
Muggleston.' 

'To  be  sure,  we  tell  our  experiments;  we 
explain  our  feelings  when  they're  all  right; 
but  that  is  different  from  telliug  your  sins  to  a 
priest  in  a  box,  and  getting  'solution  from  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  a  bit  of  paper.' 

'  I  think,  Mrs.  Scragson,  that  if  you  had 
been  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  clergy, 
you  might  have  formed  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  them.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Junkus,  it  might  be  so ;  I  have 
not  a  bit  of  bigotry  about  me — only  I  firmly 
believe  that  Bethesda  is  the  only  healing  pool 
in  Yarndale.  I  wish  you  well,  sir ;  I  trust  that 
your  heart  in  partic'lar  is  where  it  should  be. 

E  2 
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How  do  yon  feel?  Are  you  a  truly  convarted 
maiij  Mr.  Bunkus?  Malaclii,' — to  a  boy  of 
six  years  old,  who  had  got  his  forefinger  into  a 
cushion,  and  was  pulling  out  the  hair  veiy  plen- 
tifully— '  Malachi,  pull  your  finger  out  of  that 
cushion,  that's  a  lovey.  0,  sir,'  turning  to 
Monkhouse,  '  you  see  what  we  are  by  natur' — 
poor  things,  wandering  sheep,  liable  to  go 
astray — in  the  devil's  fingers,  till  we  are  con- 
varted.' 

'  Yes,  but  is  it  not  well  to  curb  the  old  Adam 
in  the  young  ?  Does  not  a  wise  man  of  ancient 
times  tell  us  that  by  sparing  the  rod  we  may 
spoil  the  child?' 

'  Old  Testament  morality,  Mr.  Monkey — Old 
Testament  morality — we  must  wait  till  we  are 
convarted.  Malachi  dear,  don't  pull  that 
cushion  in  pieces.' 

'  What  for,  mammy  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  don't  want  you.  Give  over,  and 
wipe  your  nose,  and  Malachi  some  day  shall 
be  convarted,  and  dipped  in  dear  Bethesda's 
pool.' 

'  Then  I  winna  give  over,'  said  the  young 
cub,  raising  his  voice  at  each  clause  of  the 
reply,  '  and  I  winna  wipe  my  nose,  and  I  winna 
be  dipped,  and  I  winna  be  convarted,  and  that's 
th'  spot  on't.' 

'  Human  natur',  said  the  mother,  turning  to 
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Monkhouse  ;  '  the  old  Adam,  sir  !  Ah  !  I  know 
how  it  is,  for  I  walked  myself  many  a  year  in 
hath  en  darkness.  I  had  attended  churches  and 
chapels  and  preaching-rooms,  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  but  tiU  I  sat  under  Mr.  Muggleston 
I  knew  no  more  of  gospel  truth  than  a  blind 
kitling'  (kitten),  'or  a  Hottingpot — a  black 
hathen  HottingjDot,  Mr.  Flunkey.  I  never 
knew  what  scriptural  convarsion  was  till  I  set 
een  on  Josiah,  dear  soul.  About  the  second 
time  I  he-ard  him,  he  was  awfu'  grand,  and  as 
he  was  working  his  arms  round  like  windmill 
sails,  and  using  the  most  preciousest  of  words, 
a  light  blashed  on  me  as  it  did  on  King  Saul 
on  his  road  to  D'maxus,  and  scales  fell  from 
my  een,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  been 
like  a  person  made  over  again — made  over 
again  bodily.  A  blessed  thing,  sir,  is  convar- 
sion.' 

'You  have  spoken  very  freely  to  me,  Mrs. 
Scragson,  and  you  must  permit  me  to  use  a  like 
freedom  to  yourself.  My  opinion  is,  that  no 
conversion  can  be  of  the  right  kind  which  leads 
us  to  idleness,  and  indifference  to  our  worldly 
responsibilities ;  and  I  am  sure  from  what  I  see 
that  the  views  of  religion  you  entertain  are 
causing  you  to  neglect  your  household  duties. 
You  are  certainly  not  bringing  up  your  children 
as  you  ought ;  neither  are  you  striving  to  make 
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your  husband  comfortable  at  liome.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  he  jests  at  religion,  even  when 
it  is  sincere;  and  most  probably  he  resorts 
sometimes  to  places  of  amusement  and  self- 
indulofence,  from  which  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  keep  away.  We  must  not  dream  away 
our  life  in  the  belief  that  we  are  converted; 
but  we  must  do  our  daily  work  with  activity 
and  zeal ;  and  whatever  it  be,  we  must  do  it  in 
a  religious  spirit.' 

'  Well,'  responded  the  matron,  mounting  on 
her  dignities,  '  it  is  a  pretty  come-oflF,  to  be 
sure,  to  be  told  what  convarsion  is  by  a  body 
as  attends  a  church.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
I  don't  know  what  convarsion  is,  and  what  my 
duty  is,  better  than  you  can  tell  me  by  a  long 
chalk  ?  Job  Scragson  does  go  now  and  then, 
I  know,  to  running-matches  and  public-houses ; 
but  can  I  help  it?  Can  Josiah  Muggleston 
help  it?  Job  Scragson  is  blind  and  hard' — 
here  she  thrust  forward  the  palm  of  her  hand 
again,  as  if  she  was  pressing  it  against  an 
opposing  wall — 'blind  and  hard — blind  and 
hard — and  as  for  you  yourself,  sir,  I'm  afeard 
that  you  are  yet  in  a  hathen  and  unconvarted 
state  of  heart.' 

'Is  there  no  conversion,'  inquired  Monk- 
hous(3,  '  except  among  your  particular  friends, 
Mrs.  Scragson?' 
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'Why,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  exactly,' 
replied  the  lady  theologian  ;  '  but  I  believe  in 
my  heart  that  you  can  only  get  it  genu-ine  at 
Betliesda.  Oh,  Mr.  Dunkey,  I  am  sure  it  would 
do  you  good  to  meet  Josiah  Muggleston.  Will 
you  come  and  take  a  comfortable  dish  of  tea 
with  him  here  some  Sabbath  afternoon  ?  It 
will  be  a  precious  tea-drinking  to  you,  if  it 
brings  the  light  into  your  een,  and  kneads  up 
afresh  the  doff  (dough)  of  your  heart,  and  sets 
it  a  working  with  new  barm,  and  you  find 
yourself  made  over  again  in  a  jiffey.' 

Monkhouse,  having  a  vivid  recollection  of 
Mr.  Scragson's  escape  from  the  pair,  had  no 
desu-e  to  j)'^ace  himself  in  their  hands;  so  he 
begged  courteously  to  be  excused,  and  getting 
up,  wished  the  lady  a  good-day,  as  she  still 
continued  rocking  herself,  and  seemingly  count- 
ing the  flies  on  the  ceiling. 

'  Did'nt  I  tell  you  how  it  was  ? '  said  Mr. 
Scragson  to  Monkhouse,  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  shop  on  his  way  out.  '  There ! ' 
he  continued,  giving  the  last  blow  with  his 
cleaver,  which  divided  the  pendent  carcase — 
'  there  !  a  beautiful  animal,  sir  !  But  was  I  not 
right  in  telling  you  that  my  wife  does  the 
ranting  and  I  do  the  hutching  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
A  remarkable  woman,  sir  ! ' 


TARNDALE. 


CHAPTER    V. 
INTELLECTUAL  LADIES  ON  A  MISSION. 

As  MoNKHousE  was  on  the  point  of  leaving, 
two  ladies  came  to  Mr.  Scragson's  sliop-door 
and  asked  for  a  parley  with  him,  or,  if  need  be, 
with  his  better  half. 

'  Certainly,  certainly,'  said  onr  friend — '  with 
pleasure,  with  pleasure — I  delight  in  a  talk 
with  the  ladies — I  love  them  all,  because  I 
have  got  one  who  makes  such  a  first-rate  wife.' 

'  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  excuse  us,  but  we  are 
on  a  mission — ' 

'  Mission !  mission  !  that's  something  about 
churches  and  chapels  and  Hottentots,  isn't  it  ? 
And  then  comes  a  little  bit  of  petticoat  begging 
at  the  top  of  it,  eh?  Now,  don't  say  another 
word  to  me  about  it.  I  never  meddle  with 
such  things  at  all :  my  wife  does  all  the  re- 
ligion, and  I  do  all  the  business.  Isn't  there 
sound  sense  in  that?  Don't  you  see,  it  will 
make  all  ends  meet  at  the  last.' 

'  You  mistake  our  errand,  Mr.  Scragson ;  we 
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are  advocates  of  the  rights  of  women ;  and  we 
come  to  enlist  yonr  support.' 

'  nights  of  women !  rights  of  women !  my 
notion  of  their  rights  and  wrongs  is,  that 
they've  everything  on  their  side  abeady.  They 
are  not  expected  to  put  on  regimentals  and 
fight ;  they  are  not  balloted  for  the  militia ; 
they  are  not  asked  to  wear  a  policeman's 
helmet  and  crack  thick  skulls  with  a  truncheon. 
With  them,  it's  heads  I  win,  and  tails  you  lose 
— I  often  wish  that  I  had  been  born  and  bred 
and  brought  up  a  lady — I  sometimes  think  I 
was  intended  for  one ;  but  it  proved  a  mistake 
—ha!  ha!' 

The  two  ladies,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Sharpies 
and  Miss  Juliana  Masterman,  were  in  years 
about  fiye-and-forty — a  period  of  life  when 
women  frequently  indurate  or  evolve  mto  the 
personification  of  a  talking  and  walking  crotchet. 
They  had  a  sharp,  penetrating  look,  and  their 
features  were  rather  prepossessing.  They  were 
quick  in  rejoinder;  and  with  considerable  in- 
telligence they  evidently  combined  a  decided 
firmness  of  will.  They  carried  on  them  the 
invariable  mark  and  manner  of  a  person  who  is 
impressed,  indoctrinated,  saturated,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  one  idea. 

'  Well,  then,  Mr.  Scragson,  if  you  were  de- 
signed to  be  a  woman,  we  shall  expect  you  to 
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take  the  part  of  women  generally:  we  should 
value  your  advocacy.' 

'  Come,  now,  Miss  Sharpies,  just  tell  me 
what  you  ladies  want, — I  never  could  make  it 
out.  Don't  you  rule  creation  abeadyP  what 
more  would  you  have  ? ' 

'  Rule,  sir  !  We  are  merely  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  in  the  family  of  the 
world.' 

'  O  nonsense !  nonsense !  you  govern  man- 
kind. If  you  don't,  it's  because  you  won't. 
Just  listen  to  me,  Miss  Sharpies ;  I'll  tell  you 
what  to  do,  and  you  may  rule  as  queens.' 

'Very  well,  I  wish  you  could.' 

'Get  married:  two  siich  handsome  ladies 
should  not  remain  single, — it's  against  natur'.' 

'  0  dear  ! '  ejaculated  the  two  ladies. 

'  Have  your  children :  nurse  'em,  suckle  'em, 
wash  'em,  tub  'em,  rub  'em,  scrub  'em,  and  put 
'em  to  bed.  Then  you  will  have  to  touch  'em 
up  with  a  birch  now  and  then.  It  is  needful 
once  in  a  while,  and  useful  when  done  with 
judgment.  The  matter  seems  to  me  to  be 
plain  enough :  there  is  a  part  about  boys  and 
girls  made  for  no  other  purj)ose  than  that  of 
being  whipped.  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that 
you  are  only  following  what  my  wife  calls  in- 
ward guidance,  when  you  ply  the  birch  gently : 
there's  a  sort  of  nat'ral  providence  in  the  direc- 
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tion.  So,  follow  my  good  advice,  ladies,  if  you 
would  have  a  jolly  life :  then,  if  you  are  for 
being  happy  in  perfection,  just  buy  this  beauti- 
ful leg  of  mutton  from  me,  and  rejoice  in  your 
good  fortune.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! ' 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Scragson  on  the  Art  of 
Happiness  was  received  by  the  two  ladies  with 
surprise  and  repudiation :  it  was  delivered  amid 
an  accompaniment  of  groans,  and  gentle  shrieks, 
and  condemnatory  ejaculations,  and  repudiating 
gestures  with  the  hand,  as  though  the  ideas 
suggested  were  contrary  to  all  reason  and  grated 
on  their  delicate  sensibilities. 

'  Yes,  but,  Mr.  Scragson,'  said  Miss  Sharpies, 
recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  '  you  are  not 
quite  understanding  the  nature  of  our  mission : 
we  do  not  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  mar- 
riage alone,  though  that  we  hold  to  be  an 
act  of  folly,  but  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
women ;  or  rather,  to  ask  your  aid  in  behalf  of 
our  Society  for  asserting  the  claims  of  women 
in  creation.' 

'  Well,  but,  my  dear  Miss  Sharj)les,  does  not 
everything  turn  upon  marriage  ?  You  are  pro- 
viding for  the  good  of  the  human  race  for  gene- 
rations to  come;  but  sweep  off  marriage,  and 
there  are  no  generations  to  come.  Would'nt 
it  be  a  queer  world,  this  of  ours,  if  there  were 
no  human  beings  on  it  ?     Wliat  would  it  be 
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like  ?  What  could  you  make  of  it  ?  No  towns 
with  big  buildings  —  no  public-houses  —  no 
butchers'  shops — no  nothing — but  miles  of 
forests  and  wild  beasts  roaring  and  monkeys 
chattering,  and,  as  some  clever  fellow  says, 
may-be  growing  into  men  and  women  by  de- 
grees,— first  potboys,  then  porters  and  pork- 
butchers,  then  priests,  then  Bishops,  then  Arch- 
bishops and  Lord  Chancellors,  step  by  step. 
For  goodness  sake,  Miss  Sharpies,  don't  sweep 
weddings  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  or  what 
would  become  of  the  parsons  and  their  fees  ? ' 

The  two  ladies  maintained  their  position 
with  spirit:  they  were  not  to  be  daunted  by 
the  brawny  butcher;  they  must  try  his  wife, 
who  carried  in  her  person  the  religious  charac- 
teristics of  the  house :  they  might  meet  with  a 
sympathy  and  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  in  one 
who  no  doubt  had  the  instinct  of  feminine 
pride  and  a  lively  sense  of  wrong  working  in 
her  heart. 

'We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on 
you,  Mrs.  Scragson,'  said  Miss  Sharpies  to  her 
in  as  insinuating  a  way  as  she  could  assume ; 
'we  hope  you  will  not  think  us  intrusive, — 
Miss  Sharpies  and  Miss  Masterman.' 

Mrs.  Scragson  sat  much  in  the  same  position 
as  that  in  which  Monkhouse  found  her  and  left 
her ;  her  eyes  were  uplifted  to  the  ceiling,  and 
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her  mind  seemed  to  be  intent  on  subjects  too 
deep  for  mundane  scrutiny  to  penetrate. 

'  No  offence  whatsomdever,  Miss  Bar  ties  and 
Miss  Masterman, — no  offence  in  the  world, — 
I  wish  you  both  hearty  and  spirit' ally  sound.' 

'  The  same  to  you,  Mrs.  Scragson, — but  we 
are  come  to  ask  your  assistance  for  our  So- 
ciety.' 

'And  what  may  your  Society  be,  Miss 
Marbles?'  asked  Mrs.  Scragson  in  her  drawl- 
ing, sleepy  tone. 

'  A  Society  for  advocating  and  promoting  the 
Eights  of  Women,  one  of  the  most  important 
national  undertakings  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Scrag- 
son.' 

'  And  what  rights  do  you  want.  Miss  Blaster- 
man,  that  you  hav'nt  got  ?  ' 
.  '  We  are  a  down-trodden  class,  ma'am ;  we 
are  an  inferior  caste ;  we  are  said  to  be  fit  for 
nothing  but  bearing  children,  making  puddings, 
and  washing  up  dishes.' 

'  Well,  Miss  Argles,  and  what  harm  is  there 
in  having  children,  and  making  puddings,  and 
washing  up  dishes  ?  Cannot  a  woman-body 
bear  children,  make  puddings,  and  wash  up 
dishes,  bout  being  pushed  off  their  work  by 
some  meddlesome  Society  ?  ' 

'Trifles,  ma'am — silly  trifles — beneath  the 
notice  of  a  strong-minded  woman.' 
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'But  what  rights  do  you  want  that  jou 
hav'nt  got,  lasses  ?  ' 

'  The  law  is  against  us  ;  custom  is  against  us  ; 
society  is  against  us.' 

'  I  don't  know  much  about  that,  Miss  ;  but  I 
don't  part  with  my  rights  for  all  you  say.  If 
Job  Scragson  or  anybody  else  tries  it  on  with 
me,  you  may  depend  on  it  I  let  'em  know 
what's  what ;  let  him  be  big  as  a  bullock  or 
little  as  a  mouse,  he  maun  do  it  at  his  apparel 
(peril).  Does  Josiah  Muggleston  belong  to 
your  Society  ? ' 

'I  do  not  remember  the  name.  Who  is 
Josiah  Muggleston  ? ' 

'  0  he's  just  the  man  to  make  you  know  what 
you  ought  to  know.  He'd  tell  you  all  about 
the  rights  of  women  in  no  time.  He'd  churn 
you  like  a  patent  machine  with  a  turn-about 
handle,  and  he'd  mash  you  up  like  cruds  (curds) 
and  bring  you  out  fresh  and  sweet  as  cheese 
and  butter.     He'll  be  coming  soon.' 

Miss  Sharpies  and  Miss  Masterman  looked 
at  the  door  cautiously,  perhaps  timorously,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  the  entrance  of  the 
formidable  Josiah,  and  not  relishing  the  pros- 
pect of  his  lateral  manipulations ;  so  they 
beat  a  retreat  as  soon  as  they  could  consis- 
tently with  an  appearance  of  courage.  They 
soon  saw  that  Mrs.  Scragson  was  a  failure,  as 
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a  proselyte ;  they  soon  found  that,  both  men- 
tally and  physically,  she  was  too  heavy  a  body 
to  move — for  she  told  them  positively  enough 
that  she  neither  had  belonged,  nor  would 
belong,  to  any  society  but  that  of  Bethesda. 
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CHAPTEE  YI. 

BLIND  ELLEN. 

'  HuERAH  !  What's  the  row,  I  wonder  ?  '  said 
a  growing  hobbledehoy  to  his  fellow  mechanic, 
as  they  were  walking  with  their  faces  all  be- 
grimed and  their  tools  in  their  hands  along  the 
main  street  in  Mudlington  about  dusk,  and 
indulging  in  some  home-made  jokes  as  a  safety- 
valve  to  their  exuberant  spirits  ; — '  what's  the 
row,  think  you  ?  You  see  what  lots  of  folk  are 
running  to  the  street-end  as  if  something  lively 
was  up.' 

'  It  isn't  much,  I  guess,'  rejoined  the  other  ; 
'  some  old  woman  has  tumbled  into  the  channel 
drunk,  may-be ;  or  some  lad  has  been  catched 
robbing  a  toffy-shop ;  or  some  methodist  parson 
is  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  convert  the 
lamp-post ;  or  some  child  has  been  run  over 
by  a  spring  cart — there  are  too  many  children 
about — we  can  very  well  spare  a  score  or  two  ; 
or — but  listen — I  hear  the  growling  and  snarl- 
ing of  a  dog — it's  a  dog  fight,  two  to  one. 
Hurrah  !  come,  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  seen.' 
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There    is     sometliing    very    striking    to    a 
stranger  in  the  rapidity  with  which  a  crowd 
is  gathered  together  in  a  district  like   Mud- 
lington.     In  the  streets  of  London  assemblages 
are  collected,  sometimes,  on  a  sudden  casualty ; 
but  the   policemen  are   mostly  at   hand  with 
their  '  Move  on,  you  there — don't  block  up  the 
thoroughfare  ; '  while  the  cause  of  the  attraction 
is   hurried  off  immediately  to  the  lock-up  or 
the  hospital.     But  in  Mudlington  and  such-like 
places  the  citizens  enjoy  greater  freedom ;  they 
do  not   yield   up  their   privilege  of    curiosity, 
which   is  an   Eng-lishman's    birthrio^ht,  to  the 
despotism  of  a  jDeeler.    They  have  a  prescriptive 
right  to  protract  their  observation  on  any  out- 
door scene  that  is  novel,  and  they  exercise  it, 
even   if  the  whole  thoroughfare,  parapet  and 
street,  be  blocked  up  as  invincibly  as  the  North 
West   Passage.      Nay,   policemen    themselves 
stop  in  their  languid  perambulations  to  take  a 
passing  glance  at  the  extemporaneous  drama, 
without  joining  in  the  scene.     Old  women  rush 
from  their  houses,  leaving  the  tea-kettle  boiling 
over ;  young  wives  join  the  gathering  with  an 
infant  a-piece  in   their  arms ;    boys  and  girls 
come  up  in  flocks,  picking  up  their  peg-tops 
and  marbles  and  shuttlecocks  in  the  midst  of 
a  game ;  that  ancient  dealer  in  salt  and  anti- 
quated  vestments  stops  his  wheelbarrow    and 
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rests  liis  lungs  for  a  wliile  ;  tlie  fat  carter  with 
his  heavy  lurry  and  corresponding  team  takes 
a  sleepy  glance  at  what  is  going  on;  casual 
passers-by  stay  their  steps  and  enjoy  the  ex- 
citement as  an  agreeable  interlude  in  their 
dull  routine  of  duty.  Then  voices  arise  con- 
fused as  at  Babel ;  young  lads  are  shouting  in 
encouragement  of  the  row ;  men  of  an  impartial 
turn  of  mind  are  demanding  fair  play  ;  old 
women  are  ejaculating  their  opinions  in  frag- 
mentary snatches,  firing  ofiP  bits  of  their  mind 
in  irregular  volleys ;  the  dealer  in  weight  for 
weight  utters  profane  oaths  as  he  is  rolled  in 
the  gutter,  rags,  salt,  barrow,  and  all ;  a  ranter 
with  a  sonorous  voice  is  perchance  '  improving ' 
the  occasion ;  and  altogether  a  very  lively  scene 
is  extemporized  out  of  very  common-place 
materials. 

The  two  youths  soon  penetrated  into  the 
very  thick  of  the  crowd,  squeezing  between 
fat  women,  thrusting  their  way  under  tall  men's 
arms,  and  pressing  down  those  who  were 
weaker  tlian  themselves.  *  Holloa  ! '  shouted 
one  of  them,  when  he  had  reached  the  very- 
heart  of  the  scene  ;  '  here's  a  go ;  why,  it's 
blind  Ellen  and  her  dog  Bess.  Shake  him, 
Bess — make  room  there  —  at  him,  Bess — 
Hurrah  !     That's  the  ticket.' 

But  we  must  explain  to  our  readers  the  cause 
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of  this  disturbance.  A  young  female  was 
making  her  way  slowly  along  the  street;  she 
was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  neatness — some- 
what richly  for  the  district,  but  apparently  with 
a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  anything  like  finery 
and  show.  She  wore  a  white  straw  bonnet 
chastely  trimmed,  and  a  plain  black  silk  dress 
with  a  cloak  or  mantle  to  correspond.  Her 
light-coloured,  silken  hair  was  gathered  round 
her  forehead  without  ornament  or  curl.  Her 
figure  was  slight,  and  her  step,  though  cautious, 
was  elastic  and  springy.  She  was  about 
eighteen  years  old,  but  from  her  clear  com- 
plexion, and  small  well-formed  features  she 
seemed  somewhat  younger.  There  was  nothing 
about  her  eyes  to  attract  observation ;  they  were 
perfectly  formed  and  agreeable  in  expression, 
but  she  was  stone  blind.  '  Not  to  me,'  might 
have  been  her  lament  with  the  great  poet — 

Not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn ; 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine, 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Prssented  with  a  universal  blank. 

Close  by  blind  Ellen's  side — for  that  was  the 
name   by  which  she  was  known — walked  her 
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dog  Bess — about  as  beautiful  a  specimen  of  its 
breed  as  could  be  found  even  in  a  dog- fancying 
neighbourhood  like  Mudlington.  Bess  was  held 
by  a  thin  ribbon  which  would  have  had  no  more 
strength  to  resist  her  than  a  thread,  had  she 
been  inclined  to  break  loose ;  but  she  always 
kept  steadily  at  Ellen's  side,  and  no  one  would 
have  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that  either  of  the 
two  was  in  leading-strings  at  all.  Between 
them  there  was  a  mutual  affection  of  the 
sincerest  kind;  and  the  dog,  with  an  intelli- 
gence and  an  intuitive  perception  sometimes 
found  in  the  canine  species,  seemed  to  study 
and  fulfil  every  wish  of  its  misti-ess.  But  you 
must  make  acquaintance  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  our  friend  Bess.  She  was  of 
the  bull  and  terrier  breed,  with  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance of  the  former — smooth-haired  and 
of  a  clear  dun  colour,  with  black  nose  and  eye- 
brows and  white  chest.  Her  head  was  broad, 
and  her  jaws,  without  being  heavy,  were  of 
singular  power  ;  her  teeth  were  clean  and  well- 
set  ;  and  as  she  stood  in  an  attitude  of  surprise 
or  expectation  with  pricked  ears  and  glistening 
eyes,  which  showed  a  large  margin  of  the 
white,  she  was  a  model  such  as  Landseer  would 
have  delighted  to  copy.  She  was  not  more  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  and 
twenty  inches  in  height ;  but  her  whole  frame 
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was  a  rare  combination  of  activity  and  strength. 
Her  neck  was  thick  and  muscular,  and  her  deep 
chest  and  broad  loins  evinced  great  power; 
while  her  sinewy  haunches,  and  her  legs  and 
feet  clean  as  those  of  the  hart,  were  indicative 
of  agility  and  quickness.  In  the  canine  pro- 
pensities to  ^  bark  and  bite '  she  had  not  been 
trained.  She  walked  by  her  mistress's  side, 
and  seemed  to  take  but  little  notice  of  dogs  that 
were  romping  and  snarling  around  her  in  the 
streets ;  but  if  the  necessity  arose,  she  was  an 
antagonist  such  as  neither  dog  nor  man  would 
wish  to  encounter  a  second  time. 

And  so  Ellen  and  Bess  were  walking  leisurely 
along  the  street  about  dusk,  conversing  together 
by  those  signs  and  expressions  with  which  they 
were  familiar.  Now,  it-  so  happened  that  a 
young,  well-dressed  pupp}^,  perhaps  an  upper 
clerk  in  a  merchant's  office,  overtook  the  two, 
and  seeing  a  pretty  girl,  but  overlooking  her 
companion,  he  considered  that  from  his  great 
personal  attractions  he  had  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  an  amatory  dialogue  with  her. 
He  began  his  conversation  accordingly,  mixing 
it  plentifully  with  '  my  dears.'  Ellen  told  him 
sharply  to  walk  on  and  carry  his  impertinence 
elsewhere ;  Bess  gave  a  low,  deep  growl,  which 
was  unnoticed  by  the  beau,  and  showed  a  for- 
midable   set   of   teeth,    if  any    one    had   been 
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watching  her.  At  length,  the  young  gentle- 
man laid  his  hand  somewhat  familiarly  on 
Ellen's  shoulder;  but  no  sooner  had  he  done 
so,  than  he  uttered  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek, 
as  though  he  had  placed  it  on  a  red-hot  iron. 
Perhaps  his  case  was  not  much  better,  if  any ; 
for  two  rows  of  sharp  teeth  were  fastened  like 
a  vice  in  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  lacerating  the 
flesh  in  a  manner  decidedly  disagreeable  to  one 
whose  affections  centred  on  his  shirt  collar,  his 
whiskers,  and  personal  appearance  in  general. 
By  dint  of  a  severe  struggle  he  shook  off  the 
dog,  and  being  driven  to  self-defence  against 
his  will,  he  commenced  a  series  of  kicks  and 
blows  with  his  stick  at  his  assailant ;  but  Bess, 
exerting  all  her  energy  and  activity,  escaped 
his  intended  visitations,  and  one  time  lying  on 
her  belly,  then  springing  round  in  all  du-ec- 
tion,  she  fastened  ever  and  anon  on  his  beauti- 
fully-formed legs,  till  the  blood  began  to  trickle 
down  his  stockings,  the  calves  began  to  experi- 
ence a  very  unpleasant  sensation,  and  the  ker- 
seymeres to  exhibit  a  very  tattered  appearance. 

A  crowd  soon  gathered  round  the  group; 
and  it  so  happened  that  our  friends,  the  young 
mechanics,  joined  the  throng  at  the  time  when 
Bess  was  making  desperate  play,  and  clearly 
going  in  to  win. 

'  Good  lass,  Bess  ! '  shouted  one  of  the  youths ; 
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'  shake  him,  Bess  !  a  guinea  to  a  China  orange 
on  Bess  ! '  and,  going  close  up  to  the  shattered 
dandy,   he   bonneted    him  —  in     other   words, 
knocked  his  hat  over  his  eyes — leaving  him  at 
the  mercy  both  of  the  dog  and  the  crowd.     An 
un]3leasant  process  to  endure  must  this  bonnet- 
ing be ;  it  is  the  very  picture  of  helplessness,  as 
a  man  is  in  darkness  and  uttering  inarticulate 
sounds   inside   his   hat.     It  was    a  species  of 
bonneting  that  Ajax  was  put  through,  when  in 
the  cloud  that  supernaturally  enveloped  him, 
he    prayed    that   he   might    be   permitted    to 
'  perish  in  the  light  of  day.'     Whether  our  un- 
Homeric  hero  uttered  prayer  or  imprecation, 
we  know  not ;  but  assuredly  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover his  presence  of  mind;  and,  without  any 
further  effort  at  self-defence,  he  raised  his  hat 
with  some  dif&culty,  broke  through  the  crowd 
of  surrounding  spectators,  knocking  down  an 
old  woman  who  with  pipe  in  mouth  and  spec- 
tacles on  nose  was  gazing  too  intently  on  the 
fast  and  furious  combat,  and  rushed  away  as 
rapidly  as  his  damaged  legs  could  carry  him. 
The  people  hooted,  shouted,  jeered,  and  laughed 
after  him ;    but  no  one  pursued  him ;   and  he 
did  not  turn  round  or  slacken  his  pace,  you 
may  be  sure,  till  he  had  reached  some  ark  of 
shelter. 

A  tender-hearted  lady  reader  may  perchance 
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be  inclined  to  lament  over  the  misadventure  of 
this  greasy-headed,  lavender-sprinkled  youth, 
as  though  his  punishment  had  been  greater 
than  his  folly ;  but,  be  assured,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  dispensations  that  could 
have  happened  to  him.  Would  not  his  self- 
esteem  descend  to  its  pro^^er  degree,  as  he  sat 
down,  in  meditative  mood,  to  plaster  his  lace- 
rated calves?  Would  not  he  think  twice  in 
future  before  he  indulged  in  the  recreation  of 
peripatetic  love-making  ?  Might  not  Bess  have 
become  a  great  moral  teacher,  and  done  more 
for  his  decorum  than  his  mother's  birch  or  his 
schoolmaster's  ferule?  Who  knows  but  that 
thenceforward  he  laid  aside  his  foppishness  and 
frivolity,  and  became  a  man  in  sentiment  and 
action  ? 

Now,  just  as  the  young  man  was  taking  to  his 
heels,  Monkhouse,  who  was  returning  from  his 
parochial  visits  recorded  in  previous  chapters, 
came  up  to  the  miscellaneous  assemblage,  won- 
dering what  had  happened.  The  attention, of 
the  people  was  now  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
fugitive;  but  Monkhouse's  sympathy  was  im- 
mediately excited  by  the  young  woman,  who 
was  standing  in  a  hopeless  state  of  bewilder- 
ment and  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  He 
offered  her  his  assistance  without  a  moment's 
delay;  and  as  he  was  doing  so,  he  felt  a  hand 
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gently  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  heard  an 
invitation  from  some  one  behind  him  to  step 
into  his  house  and  remain  till  the  mob  had 
dispersed.  Monkhouse  at  once  assented,  and 
his  unknown  friend  led  both  him  and  the 
agitated  girl  quietly  and  unobserved  through 
the  crowd  into  his  house,  which  was  near  at 
hand.  Bess  was  close  upon  their  heels;  the 
door  was  shut ;  and  by  degrees  the  assemblage 
broke  up,  a  little  excited  and  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  the  ten  minutes'  diversion, 

^Come  now,  draw  up  to  the  fire,'  said  the 
man,  in  a  tone  of  hospitality,  after  they  had 
reached  the  back  parlour  behind  the  shop, — 
'and  what  can  I  get  you,  Ellen,  my  girl? 
Here,  Jennet,' — to  his  wife — 'is  not  tea  nearly 
ready  ?     A  dish  of  tea  will  do  you  good.' 

Ellen  begged  for  a  cup  of  water.  After 
drinking  herself,  she  gave  the  remainder  to  her 
guardian.  Bess  lapped  heartily,  a>nd  then  coiled 
herself  at  her  mistress's  feet. 

'  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  lass,'  he  continued ; 
'  the  row  is  over ;  and,  you  may  depend  on  it, 
the  young  spark  has  been  taught  a  lesson  he 
will  not  soon  forget.  Bess  is  a  better  protector 
than  any  policeman  in  Yarndale.' 

Monkhouse  eyed  the  man  keenly,  having  a 
suspicion  that  he  had  seen  him  somewhere 
before,    but    unable   to   recollect   where.     The 
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form,  the  features,  the  voice,  seemed  familiar 
to  him;  but  whether  he  were  correct  in  his 
supposition  or  only  deluded  by  a  freak  of  fancy, 
he  could  not  tell. 

'You  are  looking  hard  at  me,  sir,'  said  the 
man  in  a  jocose  tone,  '  as  if  we  had  met  before 
— you  seem  puzzled  to  think  where  it  can  have 
been.  Why,  sir,  it  seems  strange  that  we  have 
only  met  twice,  and  both  times  it  has  been,  as 
the  song  says,  "  in  a  crowd."  ' 

'  Oh  I  remember  now,'  said  Monkhouse, 
laughing.  '  The  conflict  this  afternoon,  though, 
was  less  formidable  than  that  on  Mount  Plea- 
sant. I  have  no  desire  to  see  that  repeated,  I 
assure  you.' 

He  under  whose  hospitable  roof  Monkhouse 
was  now  sitting,  was  the  Mr.  Charnock  who 
addressed  the  crowd  with  such  straightforward- 
ness and  efiPect  on  the  night  when  the  mob  set 
fire  to  Mr.  Shorland's  mill. 

'  No,'  replied  Charnock,  — '  neither  have  I. 
Matters  then  went  much  further  than  I  desired ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  set  of  starving 
people  within  bounds,  when  a  conflict  once 
begins.  You  musn't  think  of  me  as  being  a 
regular  mob-orator  and  leader  of  disaffected 
turn-outs — I  am  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  in 
the  provision  trade  have  an  especial  dread  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs ;  they  are  ruinous  to  us. 
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But  I  determined  to  take  part  with.  Shorland's 
workpeople  for  several  reasons.  Thej  had  not 
been  fairly  dealt  with,  I  knew  very  well ;  the 
mill  had  been  mismanaged,  and  so  long  as  Mr. 
Shorland  and  his  son  got  their  profits,  they  did 
not  care  a  bntt on-top  about  their  operatives. 
Then,  I  was  afraid  lest  the  leadership  in  the 
turn-out  might  fall  into  bad  hands.  There  are 
always  clever,  designing,  unprincipled  men  who 
spring  up  on  such  occasions,  take  the  lead  by 
making  cla^D-trap  speeches,  and  often  get  hold 
of  the  money.  I  knew  very  well  the  hazard  I 
was  running  in  meddling  with  the  dispute  at 
all ;  but,  whether  it  were  wise  in  me  to  do  so 
or  not,  I  had  no  other  object  before  me  than 
that  of  benefiting  a  class  of  workpeople  who 
were  not  receiving  justice  at  the  hands  of  their 
masters.' 

'  You  did  not  come  into  trouble,  I  hope,  from 
the  night's  proceedings,'  said  Monkhouse. 

'  Not  exactly  so.  The  Shorlands  were  anxious 
to  implicate  me  as  a  promoter  of  the  riot ;  but 
they  failed.  Indeed,  I  urged  the  turn-outs 
over  and  over  again  to  abstain  from  any  breach 
of  the  peace ;  for  I  knew  well  enough,  that 
from  the  moment  they  broke  the  law  their 
cause  was  lost.' 

'  It  was  a  rough  night,  no  doubt,'  said  Monk- 
house,   '  whcii  Frederick  Shorland's  head  was 
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broken,  his  father's  mill  was  burning,  and  a 
young  Oxford  friend  of  ours  was  hot-pressed 
between  three  or  four  fat  women.' 

'  Yes — ha  !  ha  ! — those  stout  dames  boasted 
in  my  shop  how  they  had  finished  off  the  well- 
dressed  buck ;  they  prided  themselves  mightily 
on  their  triumph.' 

'  I  trust  that  whatever  animosity  was  excited 
by  the  turmoil,  it  has  passed  and  gone.' 

'  The  whole  matter,'  replied  Charnock, '  how- 
ever unpleasant  at  the  time,  has  been  overruled 
for  the  greatest  good.  The  factories  of  the 
Messrs.  Shorland  now  might  not  be  the  same, 
if  you  compare  them  with  what  they  were  six 
months  ago.  The  hands  are  for  the  most  part 
a  well-regulated  body,  and  their  character  is 
still  gradually  improving,  from  the  care  that  is 
taken  in  the  selection  of  fresh  ones,  and  the 
attention  that  is  generally  paid  to  the  mills. 
They  are  in  good  earnings,  and  are  treated 
with  justice,  and  so  they  are  well  contented. 
It  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood, 
sir, '  that  Mr.  Frederick  Shorland  should  have 
taken  the  management  of  these  mills  and  have 
associated  with  him  so  very  efficient  and  honour- 
able a  young  man  as  Mr.  Graham.  What  did 
old  Mr.  Shorland  or  his  son  Jacob  care  about 
their  workpeo]3le  ?  Not  so  much  as  about  one 
of  their   spindles.      You   see,   they  had  been 
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brought  up  almost  from,  infancy  to  the  desire 
and  habit  of  money-getting,  and  the  habit  of 
doing  so  at  any  price  had  become  ingrained  in 
both  ;  so  that  the  human  instruments  they  used 
were  regarded  by  them,  not  as  flesh  and  blood, 
not  certainly  as  immortal  beings,  but  as  work- 
ing machines.  Now,  Frederick  Shorland  has 
seen  life  under  another  aspect.  He  has  gone 
through  Oxford  ;  and  though  a  youth  may  mix 
in  boisterous  scenes  there  now  and  then,  he  will 
generally  come  out  of  the  University  a  high- 
minded  man  who  is  incapable  of  doing  a  mean 
or  dirty  thing  in  life.  If  he  begins  to  think 
seriously,  he  will  soon  have  higher  views  than 
the  mere  purpose  of  getting  and  hoarding 
money.  You  may  ask  how  1  come  to  know  any 
thing  about  Oxford  ?  Why,  sir,  I  have  had  a 
University  education  myself  in  one  sense — ha  ! 
ha  !  I  went  up  to  Oxford  as  the  servant  of  a 
young  Cheshire  baronet,  and  I  remained  with 
him  the  whole  time  he  was  there ;  indeed,  I 
continued  in  his  service  several  years  afterwards, 
during  which  time  he  travelled  a  good  deal, 
and  I  only  left  him  when  I  got  married  and 
settled  down  here.  So  that,  you  observe,  I 
have  seen  something  of  life.  A  man  who  has 
been  the  servant  at  Oxford  for  three  or  four 
years  of  a  rich,  good-natured,  thoughtless 
undergraduate,  must  have  seen  both  the  bright 
and  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.' 
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'  Yes/  said  Monkhouse, '  many,  we  hope,  who 
do  not  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  oppor- 
tunities at  Oxford,  still  derive  benefit  from  their 
associations  there,  when  they  have  come  to  a 
more  thoughtful  frame  of  mind.' 

'Was  Frederick  Shorland  a  reading  man 
there,  sir  ? ' 

'  Why,  he  was  about  half  and  half — nothing 
particular  either  way.' 

'  However  that  might  be,'  continued  Char- 
nock,  '  he  is  now  an  excellent  master ;  and  he 
is  getting  his  mills  into  capital  order.  It  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  most  short-sighted  policies  for 
our  mill-owners  to  be  neglectful  of  their  hands. 
Every  new  invention  in  machinery  must  be 
adopted,  and  no  less  essential  for  getting  oflP 
really  good  work  is  a  body  of  clever,  respectable 
operatives.  Your  manufactured  goods  then 
gradually  get  a  high  character  in  the  market, 
for  intelligent  hands  produce  the  best  work ; 
you  are  in  no  danger  from  strikes  and  turn- 
outs ;  and  you  are  much  less  influenced  by  the 
fluctuations  of  trade.  In  such  a  case  the  ad- 
vantage is  reciprocal.' 

'Yery  much,  I  fear,  remains  to  be  done  yet 
in  the  neighbourhood,'  said  Monkhouse, '  before 
it  can  be  regarded  with  anything  like  satisfac- 
tion.' 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  you  are  only  beginning 
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your  efforts.  It  will  take  some  time  to  leaven 
Mudlington,  which  has  been  so  long  neglected, 
you  may  be  sure;  but  you  must  make  a  be- 
ginnig  among  you.  In  your  own  labours 
you  will  find  a  great  help  in  such  men  as 
Frederick  Shorland  and  young  Graham ;  for, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  as  much  depends  on  the 
employers  as  the  clergyman.  If  they  do  not 
act  as  men  conscious  of  responsibility,  the 
minister  of  religion  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
making  any  impression  on  their  workpeople. 
I  have  a  thought,  sir, — would  you  allow  me  to 
express  it  without  taking  offence  ? ' 

'  Most  certainly — speak  it  out  plainly.' 

'  Then,  sir,  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  that, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  you  have  not  iron  enough 
in  your  moral  mould  for  the  place.  I  have  seen 
something  of  young  gentlemen,  as  you  may 
imagine  from  what  I  have  said.  Now,  where 
you  come  from  I  do  not  know ;  but  evidently 
you  have  not  been  brought  up  among  a  manu- 
facturing population.  And  my  fear  is,  that  you 
will  meet  with  so  much  rudeness  and  rebuff 
from  men  who  perhaps  do  not  intend  to  give 
offence,  that  you  will  run  away  before  you  have 
well  buckled  on  your  armour.' 

'  0  don't  be  afraid ;  rough  words  break  no 
bones.' 

'  No ;  but  they  give  as  much  pain  to  some 
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people  as  if  they  did.  The  truth  is,  many  of 
our  men,  who  are  now  wealthy,  have  had  to 
fight  their  way  upwards;  and  this  they  have 
done  with  great  vigour,  but  without  contracting 
gentility  of  manner  or  del  icacy  of  feeling.  They 
often  say  what  such  a  person  as  yourself  would 
take  to  be  offensive,  without  their  meaning  to 
be  offensive  after  all.  Are  you  not  going  to  have 
evening  Service  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Sunday 
School?' 

'  Yes  ;  the  Trustees  have  given  their  consent 
for  us  to  use  the  School.' 

'  Well,  now,  among  those  Trustees  you  will 
find  some  queer  specimens  for  you  to  study. 
They  will  take  you  to  task  in  all  possible  ways, 
I  know ;  for  some  of  them  fancy  that  all  the 
wisdom  and  all  the  piety  in  creation  are  centred 
in  themselves.  Only  keep  your  temper  with 
them — that's  the  advice  I  give  you.  But,  bless 
me  !  Ellen,  in  all  this  talk  we  are  forgetting 
you,  my  girl.  Do  you  know  who  this  gentle- 
man is  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  Mr.  Monkhouse,'  said  Ellen,  who 
was  sitting  very  quietly  with  Bess  at  her  feet. 
'  I  heard  him  speak  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  knew 
his  voice  immediately  in  the  crowd.  Mr. 
Monkhouse  was  very  kind  in  coming  up  to  my 
help,  and  I  beg  to  thank  him  very  sincerely.' 

*Come  now,  tea  is  ready,'  continued  Char- 
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nock ;  '  sit  up,  Ellen,  and  take  a  cnp  this  cold 
night  before  you  go  out  again.  Perhaps,  sir,' 
to  Monkhouse, — '  you  have  not  dined  yet  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  join  you,'  said 
Monkhouse,  '  if  you  will  allow  me.' 

'  ISTow,  that  will  do,'  replied  Charnock ;  '  that 
is  said  more  like  a  Lancashire  man  than  I  could 
have  expected.  Don't  be  ashamed  to  take  a  cup 
of  tea  in  poor  people's  houses  when  you  are 
asked,  and  you  will  find  that  you  will  gain  their 
confidence  by  your  condescension.  It  may  be 
a  little  tax  on  you  now  and  then ;  but  never 
mind  that — it  will  be  remembered.  Ask  a 
blessing,  sir.' 

Monkhouse  complimented  Mrs.  Charnock  on 
her  bread,  which  was  really  good ;  and,  after 
some  general  conversation,  he  asked  her  if  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  with  her 
husband  at  his  evening  Service. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  we  shall  certainly  join  you.' 

'  And  now  I  think  of  it,'  her  husband  broke 
in,  '  let  us  see  if  we  can't  get  Ellen's  help  here. 
You  will  have  to  get  singers  together — generally 
a  troublesome  set.  Ellen  has  a  first-rate  voice 
and  understands  music  perfectly ;  and  if  she 
will  only  be  your  leader,  you  are  sure  to  get 
together  a  capital  choir.  Will  you  consent, 
Ellen  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  she   replied,  '  with   pleasui-e,   if  Mr. 
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Monkliouse  wishes  it.  I  have  never  yet  joined 
any  choir  at  public  Worship,  but  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  do  what  I  can  at  the  Service  in  Mount 
Pleasant  School.' 

Ellen's  history  thus  far  may  be  briefly  told. 
She  was  one  of  those  human  waifs  and  strays 
that  are  tossed  upon  the  shores  of  life,  but 
whence  borne  by  the  billows,  whether  from 
some  stately  vessel  or  some  shattered  wreck, 
nobody  knows.  One  night  in  winter,  some 
eighteen  years  before,  a  respectable  couple  of 
the  operative  class,  living  not  far  from  Mud- 
lington,  were  seated  at  their  supper,  when  they 
heard  a  noise  of  footsteps  outside  their  door,  so 
loud  that  it  seemed  to  be  with  the  purpose  of 
attracting  their  attention.  A  few  moments 
more,  and  the  footsteps  had  gone ;  but  their 
curiosity  was  excited  by  the  cries  of  an  infant, 
weak  but  sufficiently  audible,  at  their  door. 
Fancying  that  it  might  be  a  neighbour's  child 
left  there  for  a  while  from  some  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  they  proceeded 
to  reconnoitre,  when  they  found  on  their  door- 
step a  baby  of  a  few  months  old  wi'apped  up 
snugly  in  a  wicker  basket  for  its  cradle.  On 
inspecting  the  child's  linen,  it  was  found  to  be 
much  superior  to  that  generally  used  by  the  poor ; 
it  was  hemmed  with  costly  lace  and  got  up  at  con- 
siderable expense,  as  though  the  poor  foundling 
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had  once  been  tended  by  those  who  had  suffi- 
cient means.  An  ornament  of  pure  and  ele- 
gantly-wrought gold  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  was 
attached  to  a  ribbon  that  encircled  its  neck ; 
and  this  was  the  only  trinket  found  in  the 
basket.  There  was  not  any  mark  on  the  linen, 
nor  anything  to  indicate  from  whence  the 
infant  had  been  brought.  A  ten-pound  note 
was  found  within  the  breast  of  the  child's  frock ; 
it  was  neatly  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope,  on 
which  was  written  in  an  elegant  female  hand, — 
'  Eeceive,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  who  blessed 
little  children.' 

The  Horners,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
couple,  had  been  married  some  years,  but  were 
without  children.  When,  therefore,  their  asto- 
nishment was  somewhat  abated,  and  the  little 
creature  smiled  as  it  grew  warm  and  was 
dandled  in  Mrs.  Homer's  arms,  she  began  to 
feel  for  it  the  same  yearnings  of  heart  as  if  she 
had  been  its  another.  The  operative  class  gene- 
rally are  very  sympathetic  with  distress.  The 
conventionalities  of  refinement  have  not  iced 
over  the  current  of  their  kindly  spirit,  and  their 
own  rough  struggles  in  the  battle  of  life  teach 
them  to  entertain  a  fellow-feeling  for  others 
who  are  in  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the  fray. 
'  Poor  little  thing  ! '  reasoned  Mrs.  Horner  ;  *  it 
must  have  been  a  hard  heart  that  could  have 
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turned  tliee  out  of  house  and  home  on  such  a 
night  as  this.  I  greatly  fear  that  thy  birth  is 
linked  with  misery  and  crime,  and  that  the  sin 
of  thy  parents  is  visited  heavily  on  thee.  It 
seems  likely,  too,  that  they  are  not  poor  and 
ignorant  people,  who  might  have  some  excuse 
from  their  ill  bringing-up,  but  gentlefolks,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  and  taught  others 
better.  And  yet  who  can  say  what  thy  mother 
has  felt,  as  thou  hast  been  borne  away  from  her 
breast,  and  carried  off,  she  knows  not  where? 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  failing,  her  suffer- 
ing will  fall  heavily  on  her.  Sin  may  or  may 
not  find  us  out,  but  it  lives  long,  and  sticks 
fast,  and  leaves  its  sting,  even  if  the  features 
never  wince.  Well,  come  what  may,  thou  shalt 
not  be  turned  out  again,  imless  we  can  discover 
thy  proper  home.' 

ISTotice  of  the  event  was  given  to  the  authori- 
ties; the  police  exercised  all  their  vigilance, 
and  detectives  were  active  in  their  investiga- 
tions ;  but  no  clue  was  obtained  to  the  child's 
parentage.  The  excitement  soon  passed  away ; 
for,  as  it  seemed,  the  only  consequence  of  the 
incident  would  be,  that  one  more  baby  would 
be  passed  to  the  workhouse.  Mrs.  Horner, 
however,  would  not  consent  to  this.  Her  hus- 
band was  in  fair  earnings ;  she  had  conceived 
a  warm   affection  for  the  child,  which  was  a 
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very  beautiful  one  ;  and  she  determined  to  rear 
it  with,  the  same  care  and  kindness  as  though 
it  were  her  own. 

As  months  passed  away,  Ellen,  for  by  that 
name  the  infant  was  christened,  began  to  at- 
tract Mrs.  Horner's  attention  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  do  not  generally  belong  to 
children.  She  did  not  respond  by  a  change  of 
features  to  any  endearing  efforts  to  engage  her 
notice.  She  exhibited  all  the  inner  sensations 
of  infancy,  and  answered  to  fond  words  and 
caresses;  but  she  made  no  sign  when  aught 
was  held  up  before  her  eyes,  well-formed  and 
beautiful  though  they  seemed.  It  was  some 
time  before  Mrs.  Horner  and  her  neighbours 
could  persuade  themselves  that  the  child  was 
blind ;  but  at  length  it  became  manifest  that  it 
was  so,  and  had  been  so  from  its  birth. 

At  an  early  age  Ellen  was  admitted  into  the 
Greendale  Asylum  for  the  blind — an  institution 
of  considerable  eminence,  for  the  maintenance 
and  training  of  this  unfortunate  class;  and 
there  she  continued  till  she  was  about  seventeen, 
when  her  education  was  completed.  During 
this  time  she  always  spent  her  holidays  with 
the  Homers,  and  indeed  regarded  them  as  her 
parents.  She  had  been  found  throughout  her 
pupilage  docile  in  her  demeanour  and  very  sus- 
ceptible   of  religious    impressions,  as   well   as 
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remarkably  qniclv  in  every  species  of  learning ; 
in  tlie  acquisition  of  those  accomplishments 
which  require  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  such  as 
reading,  composition,  arithmetical  calculation, 
she  had  shown  great  aptitude  and  intelligence ; 
she  had  become  very  expert  in  working  articles 
by  the  hand  of  more  delicate  texture  than  the 
blind  generally  can  manipulate  ;  and  she  had 
arrived  at  singular  proficiency  in  music,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  for  which  she  had 
evidently  an  intuitive  taste.  Her  voice,  too, 
was  singularly  rich  and  melodious ;  and  her 
singing  had  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
the  concerts  at  the  Blind  Asylum  when  she  was 
there.  She  had,  however,  steadfastly  refused 
to  take  part  in  any  public  exhibition  since  she 
had  left. 

On  leaving  the  Asylum,  she  returned  to  her 
old  home ;  and,  having  excellent  recommenda- 
tions, she  soon  found  admission  into  families  of 
respectability,  and  had  abundant  employment 
there  in  teaching  music  and  singing.  She  was 
now  able  to  assist  her  foster-parents,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  lay  up  in  the  Savings  Bank 
monthly  a  fair  amount  for  future  need.  They 
resided  in  a  neat  little  cottage  on  the  borders 
of  Mudlington  proper,  where  Ellen  had  her 
small  front  room  well  fmrnished  and  her  piano 
for  practice.     Bess  was  her  friend  in  the  even- 
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ing  and  her  companion  in  all  her  visits  through 
the  day;  and  they  were  returning  together 
from  her  round  of  music  lessons,  when  the 
incident  occurred  which  has  been  described  at 
the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Sunday  School  system  as  it  exists  in  tlie 
populous  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire, 
is  surprising  to  one  from  a  southern  county, 
for  the  magnitude  of  its  agency  and  the  extent 
of  its  ramiii cations  among  the  operative  classes. 
The  Sunday  School  is  not  a  dingy  inconvenient 
apartment  containing  some  twenty  or  thirty 
small  boys  and  girls,  but  a  spacious  building, 
filled  not  only  with  children,  but  with  lusty 
young  men  and  young  women,  who  earn  an 
independent  livelihood,  and  Avho  regard  them- 
selves as  of  some  importance  in  the  community 
at  large.  Among  the  working  population  of 
these  towns  there  are  few,  claiming  any  degree 
of  respectability,  who  either  are  not  or  have  not 
been  members  of  a  Sunday  School.  Independ- 
ently of  the  instruction  there  imparted,  it  holds 
out  many  attractions  to  the  young  people.  The 
homes  of  the  working-classes  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
such  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  much  social 
intercourse  ;  a  variety  of  dispositions  in  union 
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with  a  variety  of  wants,  is  gathered  into  a  small 
space  there,  and  the  convenience  for  entertain- 
ing friends  and  neighbours  is  comparatively 
limited.  The  school,  therefore,  becomes  a 
pleasant  meeting-room  ;  agreeable  associations 
are  formed  there ;  cheerful  conversations  are 
carried  on  ;  tea  parties  are  held  there  from  time 
to  time,  supplying  that  social  enjoyment  which 
their  own  homes  will  not  afford ;  and,  if  the 
truth  must  out,  young  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies — for  such  a  common  order  of  beings  as 
men  and  women  seems  to  have  been  expurgated 
from  the  index  of  Eno^lish  nomenclature — beo^in 
there  that  process  of  courtship  which  ends  in 
matrimony  often  at  an  age  when  a  gentleman's 
son  is  wondering  whether  he  shall  pass  his 
'  Little-go  '  at  College. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  how 
far  the  Sunday  School  system  has  been  a 
benefit  to  the  community.  Ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  clerics  of  the  inferior  order 
have  amused  themselves  with  speaking  and 
writing  contemptuously  of  it.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  but  that  it  has  been 
highly  influential,  on  the  whole,  in  promot- 
ing the  intellectual  and  religious  well-being 
of  our  people.  If  the  jealous  advocate  of  the 
Sunday  School  claims  for  it  too  much  credit, 
its  depredator    is    certainly  further  from  the 
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truth.  Very  much,  doubtless,  depends  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  particular  institution  is 
conducted ;  the  machinery  and  management 
may  be  so  bad  as  to  neutralize  all  that  is  good  in 
it.  Indeed,  in  every  Sunday  School,  conducted 
as  it  is  by  voluntary  effort,  there  will  be  found 
defects  in  the  working,  and  weaknesses  in 
individual  managers.  Still,  after  eliminating 
unavoidable  failings,  no  unprejudiced  person 
can  deny  that  the  Sunday  School  has  been  an 
engine  of  incalculable  power  in  diffusing  a 
moral  and  decent  tone  among  our  dense  popu- 
lations. 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  the  education  of 
the  Sunday  School  supersedes  the  education  of 
home  ;  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  parents 
devolve  on  teachers  a  duty  which  belongs  to 
themselves.  Now,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
judicious  discipline  of  a  home,  going  on  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  enforced  by 
precept  and  by  example,  is  the  most  effectual 
in  promoting  virtuous  habits ;  and  if  every  family 
was  thus  regulated,  there  would  be  little  need 
of  the  Sunday  School.  It  would  be  a  more 
agreeable  spectacle,  as  was  observed  by  Dr. 
Southey,  to  see  each  child  walking  to  the  house 
of  God  by  the  side  of  its  parent,  than  a  whole 
body  of  children  in  procession,  however  orderly. 
Where  the  home  education  is  faithfully  carried 
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out,  no  one  would  recommend  that  it  should 
be  superseded,  or  even  supplemented,  by  that 
of  the  school.  But  we  must  not  deceive 
ourselves  by  theories — theories  mostly  pro- 
pounded by  those  who  have  a  true  perception 
of  abstract  beauty,  but  an  imperfect  conception 
of  the  state  of  our  dense  populations.  What 
do  we  see  around  us  but  a  condition  of  so- 
ciety becoming  more  complicated  and  artificial 
every  year?  The  merchant  and  the  manufac- 
turer have  to  exercise  an  increasing  inge- 
nuity, economy,  and  vigour,  in  order  to  secure 
their  annual  profit.  The  shopkeeper  and  the 
tradesman  have  to  exert  a  corresponding  ac- 
tivity and  skill.  The  operative  has  gradually  to 
labour  with  greater  demand  on  his  skill,  if  not 
more  toil,  for  a  stated  payment.  The  struggle 
is  going  on  equally  among  all  classes.  Thus, 
the  working-man  is  often  compelled  to  remove 
his  children  from  the  Day-school  and  to 
bring  them  into  employment  at  the  earliest 
possible  period ;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  has  but  little 
leisure — it  may  be,  but  little  ability,  even  if  he 
had  the  inclination — to  complete  the  education 
of  his  children  at  home. 

But  it  is  asked,  on  the  other  hand, — As  the 
Sunday  School  system  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  so  many  years,  why  have  not  parents  been 
themselves  trained  to  fulfil  their  home  duties  ? 
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It  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the 
perfection  of  the  system  would  be  its  self- 
destruction  ;  that  its  aim  should  be  so  to  train 
up  the  young  of  one  generation  as  to  render 
school  instruction  on  the  Sabbath  unnecessary 
in  the  next.  But  these  are  the  expectations 
of  sanguine  men ;  human  nature  does  not 
receive  an  impression  as  lasting  as  iron ;  it  is 
at  best  but  imperfectly  moulded  by  education; 
we  have  illustrations  of  this,  not  only  among  the 
poor,  but  among  the  wealthy  and  highly- 
favoured.  When  the  Sunday  scholar  has  grown 
into  the  man,  and  left  school ;  when  he  marries 
and  becomes  a  parent ;  when  he  has  to  struggle 
with  poverty  and  hard  work,  to  mix  with 
promiscuous  multitudes  where  every  temptation 
to  evil  is  held  out,  and  to  experience  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  procuring  subsistence 
with  an  increasing  family;  it  is  too  much  to 
expect,  as  a  rule,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to 
devote  that  attention  to  his  children  which 
would  render  school  instruction  unnecessary  on 
the  Sabbath.  It  is  an  error  for  the  advocate  of 
the  Sunday  School  to  claim  for  it  that  which  it 
can  never  accomplish ;  it  is  equally  an  error  for 
its  opponent  to  expect  from  it  an  influence 
which  it  can  never  exercise. 

Another  objection  is  raised,  closely  allied  to 
the    foregoing, — Why   do    so    many    Sunday 
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scholars,  it   is    asked,  give   up   attendance   at 
public  Worship  on  leaving  school,  and  lay  aside 
all  outward  profession    of    religion  whatever? 
Many  do  so,  it  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  some  do 
not.     Here  again,  we  say.  Do  not  expect  too 
much  from  any   scheme    for  the    elevation   of 
human  nature  ;  at  any  rate,  do  not  expect  from 
the  poor  what  frequently  you  do  not  find  in  the 
rich.     Are  the  wealthy — they  who  have  every 
facility  for  attending   public   Worship — found 
fulfilling  universally  their  duty  in  this  respect? 
We   admit   that   some,  too    many,    who   have 
walked     becomingly    when      attending    their 
Sunday  School,  have   subsequently  sunk    into 
religious     indiiference,    if    not    into    positive 
wickedness.     But   do  not  judge  too    severely. 
Examine  the  social  condition  of  our  workino- 
population.     A    young    woman   marries ;    she 
becomes  the  mother  of  a  family ;  she  has  neither 
nurse  nor  domestic  servant  of  any  kind ;  she 
has  to  attend  to  the  household  arrangements 
on   the    Sunday   and   eyerj   day.      This    is    a 
common  type  of  domestic  ties.     What  can  she 
do?     It  demands  a  singularly  strong  religious 
purpose  in  her  to  keep  up  her  connection  with 
the  Church.     Think  out  her  difficulties,  ye  who 
are    surrounded    by    domestic    servants     and 
recline  on  soft  couches,  and  judge  charitably  of 
your  less  favoured  sister. 
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Try  tlie  present  agency  of  Sunday  Scliools  by 
these  two  tests  :  Of  those  who  now  attend  them, 
how  many  would  be  making  any  public 
profession  of  religion  at  all,  were  it  not  for 
their  attendance  there  ?  Again,  of  the  young 
among  the  poorer  classes  who  are  not  Sunday 
scholars,  how  many  are  seen  within  the  walls 
of  any  Church  or  Chapel  whatever  ?  We  think 
it  injudicious  to  claim  a  merit  for  the  Sunday 
School  to  which  it  has  but  an  uncertain  title  ; 
it  is  a  system  unquestionably  not  without  its 
defects  and  failings.  But  after  every  deduction, 
it  has  had  an  incalculable  influence  in  throwing 
a  sanctity  over  the  Sabbath,  which  that  day 
would  not  otherwise  have  exhibited,  and  in 
giving  a  tone  of  decency  at  least  to  many  a 
neighbourhood,  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  manifested.  In  whatever  home  a  Sunday 
scholar  is  domesticated,  there  is  a  witness  to 
propriety — a  leaven  of  truth  :  it  may  be  an 
indistinct  witness — a  very  little  leaven, — but 
the  effect  is  not  entirely  unfelt. 

Monkhouse  had  not  expected  to  find  much 
system  or  management  in  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Sunday  School,  and  so  he  was  not  disappointed. 
He  remarked  many  classes  without  teachers,  and 
some  with  teachers,  in  a  state  of  very  consider- 
able disorder.  The  whole  place  had  an  aspect 
about  it  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  its  literal 
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sense,  as  seen  in  all,  in  managers,  teachers,  and 
scholars — everybody  seemed  to  do  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  and  there  was  an  absence 
of  that  authoritative  control  which  must  ever  be 
exercised  in  a  school,  even  though  the  attend- 
ance of  its  members  be  in  one  sense  voluntary. 
A  fair  number  of  scholars  was  present ;  for  it 
had  been  rumoured  that  the  new  Minister  was 
to  be  there,  and  they  were  anxious  to  have  a 
sight  of  him.  Monkhouse  had  to  summon  up 
all  his  fortitude,  in  order  to  stand  .  the 
scrutinizing  glances  of  the  young  damsels,  and 
to  bear  without  flinching  certain  remarks  on 
his  personal  appearance,  complimentary  and 
uncomplimentary,  which  were  delivered  in  an 
undertone,  but  still  came  within  his  range  of 
hearing. 

'  He's  a  dacent  looking  chap,'  whispered  one 
young  woman, '  and  he  has  an  uncommon  bonny 
gold  chain  on  his  waistcoat.' 

'  Hod  thy  bother,'  retorted  her  neighbour, 
who  was  a  wag  in  her  way--'  Dacent !  he's 
nowt  but  a  flacrow  (scarecrow),^  wi'  his  calico 
face  and  his  spindle  shanks.  He's  nobbut  like 
a  pair  o'  tangs  (tongs)  aside  of  Maester  Bom- 
pas.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  bottle-fed  on 
butter-milk  ever  sin'  he  was  born.' 

*  To  flay,  in  Lancashire  dialect,  is  to  frighten. 
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'  Nay,  nay,  Esther,'  interposed  a  tliird — '  he's 
none  so  foil' — he's  none  such  an  ill-fav-YOnred 
chap,  after  o'.     Is  he  wed,  I  wonder?  ' 

'  And  hear  ye,  how  queer  he  talks  ?  '  struck 
in  a  fourth ;  '  he  minces  his  words  like  a  lady. 
Where  does  he  come  fro',  think  ye  ?  ' 

'  He  comes  fro'  a  long  way  off,'  said  another, 
— '  two  or  three  hundred  mile,  I  he-eard 
'em  say — and  he  knows  a  vast  o'  Greek  and 
Lat'n. 

'  Greek  and  Lat'n ! '  rejoined  Esther,  indig- 
nantly ;  '  he  maun  larn  good  Lancashire  afore 
he's  sfood  for  owt.  We  want  nowt  here  wi' 
Greek  and  Lat'n  !  Do  they  talk  Greek  and 
Lat'n  where  he  was  reared  ?  Does  he  come 
fro'  ower-sea  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  another,  '  I  care  na  what  you 
say  or  where  he  comes  fro' ;  to  my  thinking 
he's  a  gradely  nice-looking  mon;  he  looks 
more  like  a  gentleman  than  any  we  see  here. 
I'm  sorry  for  him,  too;  for  he  seems  a  bit 
dashed  at  the  sight  of  so  many  lasses — that's 
what  I  think  ! ' 

'  Lasses  !  wench,'  said  Esther,  sharply  ;  '  thou 
should  say  young  ladies  on  a  Sunday.  But 
he  winna  do  much  good  here,  if  he's  dashed 
by  a  hundred  or  two  bonny  faces  like  our  oan 
(own).' 

Mr.  Bompas  was  the  manager  general  of  the 
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school  on  this  morning;  indeed,  he  was  the 
only  director  of  importance  who  was  present. 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Corby  ought  to  have  been 
there ;  but  on  the  previous  week  they  had 
exhausted  their  elocutionary  powers  by  much 
exercise,  as  the  electric  eel  becomes  effete  for 
a  time  after  it  has  perpetrated  a  certain  number 
of  shocks.  The  first  of  November  had  lately 
passed,  and  with,  as  usual,  a  general  bustle 
throughout  Yarndale  in  the  election  of  Common 
Councilnien.  Mudlington  in  j)^^ticular  had 
been  in  a  lively  state  of  excitement;  Messrs. 
Jenkins  and  Corby  had  been  energetic  can- 
didates for  the  representation  of  the  ward,  and 
had  apparently  so  far  spent  their  mental  and 
bodily  energy  that  they  required  rest  for  the 
renewal  of  their  faculties.  Partly  from  the 
November  fogs,  but  more  especially  from  their 
declamatory  exercitations,  the  two  were  used 
up  and  hopelessly  hoarse.  Mr.  Bompas,  there- 
fore, had  the  vessel  entirely  to  himself,  and  he 
stood  at  the  helm  with  no  small  degree  of  self- 
satisfaction. 

'  Good  morning,  young  friend,'  he  said  to 
Monkhouse  in  a  patronizing  way,  as  he  came 
up,  and  held  out  to  him  his  greasy  hand, — 
'  good  morning  to  you — hope  I  see  you  well, 
bodily  and  spiritally.  You  are  the  new 
Minister  here,  I  expect,  from  the  look  of  you. 

VOL.    II.  H 
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I  am  a  minister  mjsel',  but  not  a  man-made 
minister.  I  preaches  a  free  gospel — and  if  you 
hold  forth  the  word  of  truth,  we  shall  be 
brethren  in  the  Lord.' 

'What,  may  I  ask,'  inquired  Monkhouse, 
'  do  you  mean  by  a  free  gospel  ?  Is  it  that  you 
preach  it  freely,  asking  for  no  remuneration  ? 
or  that  you  entertain  the  doctrine  of  free 
grace  ? ' 

'Well,  neither  of  these  is  just  what  I  mean,' 
said  the  preacher ;  '  you  have  seen  sin'  you 
come  to  Yarndale  lurries  wi'  big  packages  in 
'em ;  them  is  manyfactured  goods  pressed  and 
bun'  up  wi'  hoops  for  the  railway.  Well,  that's 
like  a  gospel  hooped  wi'  Articles  and  sich  like 
things.  It's  a  gospel  like  them  bales,  as  has 
been  put  under  a  hyderaulic  press.  Now,  what 
I  preach  is  a  free  gospel ;  it's  them  bales  un- 
corded and  spread  out  and  full  o'  goods  of  first- 
rate  manyfactur'.' 

'Have  you  not  suJB&cient  freedom,  then,' 
inquired  Monkhouse,  '  within  the  limits  of  our 
Church  of  England  Articles  and  Formularies?' 

'  What  wants  a  spirital  man,  I  wonder,  wi' 
Articles  and  Form'laries  ?  '  groaned  "Mr. 
Bompas ;  '  a  Protestant  sartainly  has  a  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  he  maun  be  a  dulbert 
not  to  be  able  to  pick  his  own  religion  out  of 
Scriptur'.' 
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'  I  fear,'  replied  the  other,  '  that  your  system 
may  lead  to  wild  theories.  Has  every  man  in 
your  sect  the  privilege  of  preaching  what  he 
pleases  ? ' 

'  Well — no — not  that,'  said  Bompas,  slowly — 
'  it  is  a  free  gospel,  but  it  maun  be  according 
to  our  rules.' 

'  But,'  inquired  the  Curate,  '  is  not  that  a 
slight  contradiction?  Are  you  not  hooping 
your  gospel,  after  all  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  brother,'  rejoined  Bompas, — '  you 
are  young — you  are  young — you  may  have 
picked  up  book-laming  at  Oxford  —  but  I 
valley  not  a  farden  piece  all  your  College 
larning  in  comparison  wi'  one  grain  of  spirital 
religion  in  the  heart.  Pray  for  the  light — 
pray  for  the  light,  young  man.  But  I  maun 
give  my  address.' 

Hereupon  Mr.  Bompas  ascended  the  desk ; 
he  commenced  by  calling  for  silence,  clearing 
his  throat  several  times,  and  expectorating  as 
often;  he  then  delivered  the  sermon  he  had 
prepared,  groaning  and  grunting  through  half- 
an-hour,  and  preaching  himself  much  more  than 
his  free  gospel.  He  made  special  allusion  to 
Monkhouse.  '  Yo've  gotten,'  he  said,  '  a  new 
Minister  in  this  part,  and  he  has  leave  to  hold 
an  evening  meeting  in  this  school.  I  expect 
as  how  he  comes  wi'  the  gospel  in  his  hand 
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and  in  his  heart.  Yo'  maun  pray  for  him 
— yo'  maun  pray  for  him — he  comes  fro'  Oxford 
College — he  comes  fro'  Oxford  College.' 

'  Did  you  e^er  hear  the  like  ?  '  whispered 
Frederick  Shorland  to  Graham,  both  of  whom 
were  present, — ^I  have  a  great  desire  to  go 
and  pull  the  hog  out  of  the  desk  by  his  long 
ears — the  hypocritical  rogue  !  ' 

'  Better  to  take  no  notice,'  replied  the  other 
in  an  under  tone. 

'  These  young  gents,'  Bompas  proceeded, 
'  bring  book-laming  in  their  heads  fro'  Oxford, 
— let  us  pray  that  this  new  Minister  may  bring 
grace-larning  in  his  heart.  That's  what  we 
want,  my  dear  young  brothers  and  sisters — 
that's  what  we  want,  my  dear  young  children 
in  the  Lord.  For  book-larning  I  would  not 
give  a  farden  a  gross,  but  for  heart-larning — 
that's  the  genu-ine  article.' 

On  concluding  this  sentence,  Mr.  Bompas 
gave  his  breast  a  smart  slaj),  and  paused.  He 
then  drifted  into  a  series  of  anecdotes — those 
admirable  resources  for  a  certain  class  of 
speakers  and  preachers — anecdotes  that  would 
have  been  equally  appropriate  at  a  teetotal  or 
a  town-council  meeting ;  and  he  concluded  with 
a  narrative  which,  like  a  practised  orator,  he 
intended  to  be  peculiarly  effective  in  stirring  up 
the  feelings  of  the  young  women  and  leaving  a 
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lasting  impression  on  their  memory.  He  said 
that  he  had  lately  attended  the  death-bed  of  a 
dear  young  lady,  once  a  scholar  in  the  school, 
now  a  saint  above ;  he  went  into  a  minute  and 
lengthened  detail  of  their  frequent  conversations 
together,  showing  to  what  a  pitch  of  sweet 
assurance  she  had  attained  under  his  teaching ; 
and  he  conveyed  her  dying  farewell  to  the 
members  of  the  school,  in  which  she  exhorted 
them  to  follow  her  steps,  when  they  would 
meet  her  again  hereafter.  He  then  pulled  out 
a  cotton  pockethandkerchief,  blew  his  nose  like 
a  trumpet,  and  wiped  his  eyes  till  they  were 
red. 

'  Well,  bless  my  life  !  '  whispered  Esther  to 
her  neighbour,  '  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take 
Maester  Bompas  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  good 
young  ladies  ;  he  must  have  trained  up  a  vast  of 
them  by  his  own  account ;  and  queerly  enough 
they  all  die  as  they  grow  up,  and  just  in  the 
same  way.  I  have  he-ard  this  same  tale,  in  the 
very  same  words,  a  full  dozen  times  afore — 
hav'nt  you,  Mary  ?  Why  does'nt  he  tell  us  her 
name  ?  ' 

'  Be  quiet,  Esther,'  rejoined  her  neighbour  ; 
'  thou  mus'nt  laugh.' 

'  Well,'  continued  Esther, — '  I'se  neer  be 
Bompased,  I  can  tell  thee  ;  for,  at  this  rate,  I 
should  have  to  send  my  farewell  to  the  school 
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afore  Christmas,  when  I'm  thinking  of  being 
one  at  our  tea-parties.' 

'  For  shame  o'  thysel',  Esther.' 

Mr.  Bompas  then  gave  out  a  hymn,  ex- 
plaining and  '  improving '  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  it,  after  his  own  fashion.  The 
Hymnal  was  a  local  Sunday  School  Collection, 
and  in  quality  resembled  such  compila- 
tions in  general.  The  hymn  selected  by  Mr. 
Bompas  was  full  of  such  expressions,  as 
'  babes  and  sucklings,'  '  hanging  on  the  breast,' 
'  infant  voices,'  '  child-like  innocence,'  and 
'  faltering  tongues,'  which  seemed  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  the  lusty  forms  and  powerful 
notes  of  many  of  the  singers.  The  tune  was  of 
that  ranting,  rattling  kind  which  suits  young 
folks  in  a  lively  state  of  palpitation,  but  which 
is  offensive  and  disgusting  to  one  who  has  the 
slightest  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  Church 
music.  It  was  full  of  repetitions,  and  divisions 
in  lines  and  even  syllables,  which  often  excite 
very  ludicrous  associations  in  the  minds  of  the 
hearers.  Still,  it  was  far  the  most  acceptable 
part  of  the  proceedings  hitherto  :  Mr.  Bompas's 
address  had  not  created  a  sensation  corre- 
sponding with  his  effort,  for  it  had  been 
delivered  in  substance  over  and  over  again 
before  ;  but  when  the  singing  began  there  was 
general  life  throughout  the  school. 
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Singing  in  a  Sunday  Scliool  might  be  made 
a  very  important  element  of  instruction ;  and 
when  it  is  ill-arranged  both  in  the  words  and 
music,  an  opportunity  of  elevating  the  mind  of 
the  scholar  is  thrown  away.  The  young  people 
of  the  operative  class  are  intuitively  musical ; 
their  ear  is  singularly  quick  to  melody  ;  singing 
is  a  pleasure  to  them,  and  they  join  in  it,  not 
timidly  and  '  with  faltering  tongues,'  but 
'  lustily  and  with  a  good  courage.'  They  take 
up  a  new  tune  with  readiness  and  precision ; 
indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  them  to 
learn  without  much  practice,  and  sing  together 
with  accuracy,  long  and  difficult  choruses,  and 
that  too  entirely  by  the  ear.  It  is  not  that 
superior  solo  voices  are  common  among  them  ; 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  among  those  who 
work  in  factories  :  the  peculiarity  of  the  singers 
is,  that  all  join  with  vigour  and  maintain  good 
time.  It  is  painful,  then,  to  find  such  trashy 
hymns  as  we  frequently  do  in  these  Sunday 
School  Collections ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the 
ranting,  secular  music  that  is  often  attached  to 
them.  The  words  and  the  melody  in  combination 
are  thus  much  more  likely  to  sensualize  the  mind 
than  to  purify  it.  If  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
maxim  has  truth  in  it, — '  Give  me  the  making 
of  a  people's  ballads,  and  I  care  not  who  makes 
the  laws,' — that  truth  might  be  applied  with 
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practical  effect  to  the  moral  instruction  of  the 
young  among  our  manufacturing  classes  through 
the  instrumentality  of  psalmody.  Luther  per- 
ceived this,  and  acted  on  it.  Good  religious 
poetry  linked  with  good  sacred  music  might  be 
made  to  them  that  '  thing  of  beauty '  which  is 
'  a  joy  for  ever.'  Indeed,  an  illustration  of  this 
is  often  perceptible  in  the  lingering  echoes  of 
hymns  and  music,  learned  in  early  years,  as 
they  haunt  the  memory  in  sickness  after  a  long 
life  of  religious  indifference  and  neglect.  It  is 
unwise,  therefore,  to  leave  upon  the  mind 
impressions  of  hymns  which  in  after  years 
suggest  ridiculous  associations.  Nay,  why  have 
a  Sunday  School  Hymnal  at  all  ?  Why  make 
your  scholars  sing  infantine  prattle,  like  charity 
children  in  yellow  breeches, — scholars  who  are 
earning  their  own  livelihood  and  as  independent 
as  yourself?  Why  not  place  your  school  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  your  Church? 
Children's  hymns  are  necessary  no  doubt  for 
the  training  of  the  very  young ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  place  those  who  are  growing  up  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  same  level  as  your 
Church-worshippers,  and  to  remove  from  your 
school  every  mark  of  a  charity  institution. 
Bind  up  your  Church  and  School,  as  far  as  you 
can,  in  one  bond  of  teaching  and  edification,  of 
prayer  and  praise. 
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'  How  soon  are  the  lessons  to  begin  ?  '  asked 
Frederick  Shorland  of  Mr.  Bompas,  after  lie  had 
come  down  from  the  desk. 

'  They  will  begin  be-lyve,'  ^  answered  the  great 
man  sonorously  ;  '  only,  you  see,  we  like  to  give 
our  young  folks  first  a  good  soul-scouring  ;  we 
like  to  rince  'em  first  with  a  wash  of  sound 
doctrine;  and  we  find,  after  that,  they  take 
larning  better  by  th'  hofe  (half).' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  retorted  Shorland,  '  that  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  is  lost  in  dawdling 
and  talking.' 

'  Dawdling  and  talking,  said  you  ?  '  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bompas  indignantly.  '  Is  a  lectur'  from 
the  desk  on  the  consarns  of  the  soul  dawdling 
and  talking?  Is  it  dawdling  and  talking  to 
guide  dear  young  immortals  on  the  narrow 
way  ?  What  is  Sunday  Schools  for,  think  you  ? 
Do  you  expect  'em  to  be  Oxford  Colleges  ?  I'm 
thankful  to  say,  they're  worth  o'  your  Oxford 
Colleges  put  together.  Have  you  ever  been  in 
a  Sunday  School  afore,  I  wonder  ? ' 

'  Not  very  often,  certainly,'  said  Shorland ; 
'  but  I  know  enough  of  educational  systems  to 
be  quite  sui-e  that  no  school  can  be  doing  much 
good  where  direct  communication  between 
teacher  and   scholar  is   not  the   main   object. 

'  After  a  while — perhaps  from  '  be  you  live.' 
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*  What,  pray,  is  the  subject  on  wliicli  you 
wish  the  teacher  now  to  instruct  his  class  ?  For 
I  intend  to  make  myself  useful  as  far  as  I 
can.' 

'  We  lay  down  no  laws  on  such  matters,'  said 
Mr.  Bompas ;  '  our  instruction  is  a  free  in- 
instruction ;  we  don't  cramp  down  lib'ral  minds 
by  pottering  puzzlements  called  rules.  Each 
teacher  surely  can  choose  what  is  consistent  for 
his  own  class  better  than  another.' 

'  Then  you  carry  out  your  free  gospel  prin- 
ciples into  your  modes  of  teaching  ?  ' 

'  I'  course  ;  and  con  yo'  mend  it  ?  ' 

Frederick  Shorland  was  beginning  to  feel  his 
patience  giving  way ;  so  he  at  once,  without 
asking  leave  from  Mr.  Bompas,  began  to  set 
teachers  to  their  classes,  and  to  impart  some 
system  into  the  school.  He  himself  took  a 
vacant  class  ;  Monkhouse  and  Graham  each  did 
the  same ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  school  had 
an  appearance  of  being  in  something  like 
working  order.  ]\Ir.  Bompas  meanwhile  kept 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hands 
under  his  coat-skirts,  clearing  his  voice  at 
intervals  with  a  portentous  sound,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  large  surface  of  white  in  his 
eyes. 

Monkhouse  was  accidentally  placed  over  the 
class   whence   he   had   caught   the   straggling 
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comments  on  his  own  personal  appearance.  He 
had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  management 
of  some  dozen  or  fifteen  yonng  women.  They 
were  on  the  whole  rather  well-looking,  and 
dressed  in  a  becoming  manner.  Esther  he  found 
to  be  a  lively  damsel  with  hair  approaching  to 
the  red,  and  a  light  eye  which  betokened  either 
fun  or  spite  as  the  spirit  moved  within.  From 
some  cause  or  other  the  teeth  soon  decay  among 
the  females  that  work  in  factories,  and  this 
detracts  from  the  appearance  of  features  which 
are  frequently  not  uninteresting.  Few,  how- 
ever, retain  their  good  looks  into  middle  life. 
Sometimes  the  face  of  a  young  girl  may  be  met 
with,  which,  from  the  cares  of  early  marriage, 
is  crystallized  into  that  of  an  aged  woman. 

The  teacher  of  the  class  next  to  that  over 
which  Monkhouse  presided,  was  a  Miss  Scrim- 
pies.  She  was  an  estimable  lady  who  had 
arrived  at  the  mediaeval  term  of  life, — thin, 
small,  and  prim  ;  she  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  dressmaker,  and  had  laboured  very  faithfully 
in  the  school  for  many  years.  She  did  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  pursuing,  as  Monkhouse 
thought,  the  best  system  in  the  instruction  of 
her  class ;  but  it  was  the  one  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed,  and  to  which  many  besides 
Miss  Scrimples  are  accustomed.  She  had  evi- 
dently elaborated  a  sermon,  and  she  delivered 
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it  with  volubility  and  energy,  tapping  her  Bible 
from  time  to  time,  and  laying  especial  emphasis 
on  certain  passages  which  agreed  with  her 
individual  tenets.  Miss  Scrimples  clearly  meant 
well,  and  what  she  said  was  not  ill- said  ;  but  her 
pupils,  from  their  lazy  postures  and  vacant  looks, 
were  manifestly  not  warmly  interested  in  the 
lecture.  They  seemed  to  be  making  their 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  School  a  pretext 
simply  for  a  pleasant  lounge  ;  and  they  showed 
that  they  ha,d  no  idea  whatever  of  allowing 
their  minds  to  be  kept  on  too  severe  a 
tension. 

Monkhouse  took  the  subject  which  came 
before  him,  and  at  once  began  to  work  his 
pupils  in  it  after  a  catechetical  manner.  He 
knew  from  considerable  experience  that  accurate 
knowledge  could  not  be  imparted  except  by  this 
system,  and  he  was  assured  that,  especially  with 
an  order  of  mind  not  highly  cultivated,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  produce  any  useful  result 
without  an  interchange  of  individual  ideas. 
He  saw  at  once  that  this  could  be  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  instilling  knowledge ;  for, 
how  else  is  it  in  your  power  to  arrive  at  the 
sentiments  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  each 
scholar?  At  first  the  members  of  the  class 
stared  at  him  when  he  put  his  questions,  and 
they  gave  him  no  answer ;  some  of  them  smiled 
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at  the  oddity  of  being  asked  to  open  their  lips  ; 
but  by  varying  his  form  of  question,  simply- 
fying  his  language,  and  exercising  a  certain 
tact  in  catechising,  he  began  after  a  while  to 
extract  monosyllabic  answers ;  then  he  managed 
to  elicit  short  remarks ;  in  no  long  time  he 
succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  in  their 
minds  ;  soon  he  coaxed  out  of  them  a  friendly 
willingness  to  meet  his  inquisitiveness  by 
opening  out  their  own  stores  of  knowledge ; 
and  at  last  he  prevailed  so  far  as  to  establish 
among  them  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition. 
He  found  them  by  no  means  deficient  in  natural 
faculties, — indeed,  possessing  a  rough  kind  of 
ability  which  he  saw  was  capable  of  being 
worked  up  into  considerable  intelligence.  The 
great  disadvantage  under  which  the  lower 
orders  labour,  is  the  absence  of  everything 
which  might  tend  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground 
of  the  mind  ;  their  vocabulary  is  very  limited  ; 
their  daily  routine  of  labour  is  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  ideas  but  slightly  varied ;  and  the 
mind  rarely  rises  above  a  monotony  of  thought. 
What  you  desiderate,  therefore,  in  dealing  with 
them,  is  a  mode  of  instruction  which  will  stir 
up  the  seeds  of  reflection  and  make  them 
germinate  ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
catechetical  system.  By  thus  working  the 
mental  powers,  every  faculty  is  improved ;  and 
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even  tliat  ordinary  one  of  judgment,  wliicli  is 
brought  into  play  almost  every  hour  of  our 
existence,  is  strengthened,  sharpened,  systema- 
tized. A  logical  precision  is  imperceptibly 
imparted  to  the  mind,  and  altogether  a  higher 
and  healthier  tone  is  given  to  it.  We  mean 
not  that  the  inculcation  of  religious  duty  must 
be  omitted ;  this  would  be  a  contravention  of 
your  great  object ;  we  mean  simply  that  the 
catechetical  method  must  be  made  the  basis 
of  all  your  Sunday  School  instruction.  Nor  is 
this  a  system  fitting  in  any  peculiar  manner  for 
the  Sunday  School:  it  is  the  only  effectual 
means  of  conveying  knowledge  whether  in 
the  Hall  of  the  College  or  in  the  room  of  the 
private  tutor,  whether  among  the  aristocratic 
classes  at  Eton  or  among  a  ragged  gathering  of 
'  short-timers.'  ^ 


•  To  a  person  with  any  faculty  for  catechising,  there  is  some- 
thing interesting,  occasionally  amusing,  in  thus  teaching  a 
Sunday  School  class.  Get  an  answer,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  pupil's  mind  is  at  work.  '  Zacchseus, 
make  haste,  and  come  down.'  '  Now,  how  would  you  express 
that  in  your  own  language  ?  '  the  author  of  this  publication  in- 
quired fr®m  a  young  woman,  in  order  to  see  how  far  she  com- 
prehended the  passage.  She  turned  it,  '  Now  get  thee  down, 
and  be  sharp.'  The  same  examiner  was  once  taking  a  class  of 
growing  lads,  and  working  them  on  the  parable  of  the  benevo- 
lent Samaritan.'  '  Your  neighbour  ?  "What  do  you  mean  by 
the  word  ?  '  Answer :  '  The  man  as  lives  next  door.'  '  No,  no, 
that  is  not  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  here.     Can  none 
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'  Well,'  said  Esther,  after  Monkhonse  had 
left  the  class,  '  I  declare  he's  none  such  an  ill- 
looking  chap,  after  all.  He  talks  nicely  too, 
and  seems  to  understand  Scriptur'.  He  bothered 
me,  though,  above  a  bit  with  that  question 
which  he  kept  turning  and  twisting  at  me  till 
it  was  like  a  hank  o'  yarn  in  a  tanglement. 
But  he  did'nt  shake  hands  with  us — how  is 
that  ?  Hav'nt  they  larned  manners,  I  wonder, 
where  he  comes  from?  Maester  Bompas  or 
Maester  Jenkins  would  ha'  shaken  hands  with 
us  all  round,  and  wished  us  as  many  good 
wishes  as  would  have  lasted  till  next  Sunday ; 
but  this  young  man,  happen,  has'nt  larned 
how.' 

'  Well,  and  what  good  does  this  handshaking 
do  ?  '  replied  her  neighbour ;  '  it  comes  from 
nowt  but  silly  vanity,  and  a  love  of  being  talked 
about  and  praised.  Would  Maester  Frederick 
Shorland  shake  hands  with  us  all  round  in  the 
Mill  ?  and  who  thinks  the  worse  of  him  ?  And 
why  should  this  Minister  do  so  here  ?  He's 
more  of  a  gentleman,  anybody  may  see,  than 
either  Maester  Bompas  or  Maester  Jenkins  ; 
he's  a  civil  man  enough,   and  a  nice  teacher ; 


of  you  give  me  a  better  explanation  ?  '  Here  a  lad,  radiant  with 
a  bright  idea,  stood  forward.  '  Well,  who  was  he  ? '  Answer : 
'The  chap  as  lives  next  door  on  th'  t'other  soide'  (side). 
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and  I  wish,  he  may  do  good  in  this  school  and 
in  Mndlington.' 

'  Well,'  retorted  Esther,  '  for  my  part  I  care 
not  a  pin's  head  about  shaking  hands ;  but  it 
has  been  the  way  here :  I  think  the  young  chap 
will  do  well  enough,  when  he  drops  his  foreign 
lingo  partly,  and  picks  up  a  bit  of  good,  sound, 
gradely  Lancashire.' 

"When  Mr.  Bompas  had  dismissed  the  as- 
sembly with  his  blessing,  Monkhouse,  Shorland 
and  Graham  had  naturally  some  conversation 
on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  school. 
Shorland  was  moody ;  Monkhouse  was  grave ; 
Graham,  from  his  experience  in  such  matters, 
was  less  bewildered  and  desponding  than  his 
two  friends. 

'  A  pretty  state  of  things  we  find  here  ! '  at 
length  Shorland  broke  silence.  '  What  hope 
have  we  of  bringing  such  a  school  as  this  into 
anything  like  a  well-ordered  condition  P  As  it 
is  at  present,  it  cannot  be  doing  any  good 
whatever ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  prevailing  upon  these  managers 
to  alter  their  system.' 

'The  case,  I  trust,  is  not  a  hopeless  one,' 
responded  Monkhouse,  gloomily,  'though,  I 
must  confess,  it  is  surrounded  with  difficulties 
which  I  did  not  anticipate.  From  what  I  have 
heard   of  Lancashire  Sunday  Schools,  I  cer- 
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tainly  expected  sometliing  very  different  from 
this.' 

'  You  must  not  suppose,  sir,'  said  Graham, 
^that  this  is  a  fair  sample.  You  will  find  many 
very  differently  conducted  and  producing  very 
different  results.  This  school  has  never  had  a 
Clergyman  in  connection  with  it,  and  it  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  dis- 
tinctive religious  persuasion — or  perhaps,  more 
properly,  who  have  individually  irreconcileable 
religious  views.  No  doubt  the  obstacles  to  its 
improvement  are  great ;  but,  I  hope,  they  are 
not  insurmountable ;  at  any  rate,  they  have  not 
been  at  all  unforseen  by  me.  Of  the  men  who 
profess  to  manage  the  institution,  some  are 
ignorant,  some  prejudiced,  some  capricious,  and 
all  very  important  in  their  office.  It  would  not 
be  of  the  least  use  to  attempt  to  force  them  into 
any  better  system  at  once ;  for  in  proportion  to 
intensity  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  bigotry 
and  self-importance,  so  will  be  the  resistance. 
But  by  attending  to  the  practical  duties  of  the 
school  for  a  time,  we  may  arrange  much  that  is 
out  of  order,  and  acquire  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly such  an  influence  as  will  enable  us 
to  work  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the 
management.  To  cautious  temper,  prudent 
action,  quiet  demeanour,  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose,   ignorance   and  prejudice  will  yield  im- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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perceptibly,  and  almost  unconsciously,  when 
they  would  give  way  to  nothing  else.' 

'  What ! '  said  Shorland,  '  can  we  tolerate 
these  grunting  Bompases  —  these  unleavened 
lumps  of  hypocrisy,  as  they  seem  to  me — while 
they  occupy  the  time  that  ought  to  be  employed 
in  teaching,  in  unsettling  the  minds  of  the 
young  people,  and  telling  them  in  so  many 
words  that  they  had  better  have  no  connection 
with  the  Church  at  all  ?  And  this  too  in  a 
school  professedly  conducted  on  Church  prin- 
ciples !  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  this 
morning  in  restraining  my  indignation  at  what 
we  have  seen  and  heard.  And  I  suppose  that 
the  Jenkinses  and  Corbies  will  also  be  as  intoler- 
ably offensive  in  riding  their  particular  hobbies.' 

'  We  had  better  follow  Mr.  Graham's  advice,' 
said  Monkhouse,  '  and  regard  the  effort  as  a 
process  of  discipline  for  the  confirmation  of  our 
patience.  It  can  do  no  harm  ;  it  may  do  much 
good.' 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  replied  Shorland ; 
'  we  can  but  fail ;  though  I  confess  the  struggle 
will  be  a  severe  one  to  me.  My  impression  is, 
that  one  great  object  of  a  Church  Sunday  School 
should  be,  to  attach  its  scholars  to  the  Church  : 
here  they  are  repelled  from  it.  Again,  how 
powerful  a  means  may  the  School  be  made  of 
improving   the  manners  and  behaviour  of  the 
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young,  and  teaching  them  the  proprieties  and 
even  gentilities  of  life.  But  what  progress  are 
they  likely  to  make  under  this  Bompas  as 
Professor  of  the  humanities  ?  And  as  for  the 
instruction  imparted, — there  seems  to  be  very 
little  done,  but  preaching  and  grunting  and 
spitting  and  hand-shaking.' 

'  Have  a  little  patience,  sir,'  said  Graham, 
and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable change.  Many  of  the  scholars,  I  see, 
are  from  our  Factories ;  and  while  they  have  a 
moral  claim  upon  us,  we  shall  have  some  hold 
upon  them.  It  would  be  useless  to  reason  with 
these  managers,  as  it  would  be  to  discuss  a 
question  with  the  sea ;  but  by  practically  show- 
ing them  how  improvement  may  be  wrought, 
without  impinging  on  their  prejudices  or  self- 
esteem,  I  am  confident  we  may  obtain  great 
control.  It  may  be  a  slower  process  than  we 
may  desire,  but  the  object  is  worth  the  effort. 
Only  control  your  temper,  sir.' 

'  Mr.  Graham  is  quite  right,'  said  Monkhouse ; 
'  he  has  had  more  experience  in  such  matters 
than  we,  and  his  advice  is  evidently  sound  and 
good.  Let  us  try,  whatever  may  be  the  issue. 
If  we  cannot  command  success,  we  may,  in  a 
secular  sense,  deserve  it.' 

'  Well,  be  it  so,'  said  Shorland ;  '  we  will 
strike  the  bargain,  as  we  say  on  'Change.     At 

I  2 
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any  rate,  I  will  promise  to  watch  over  my  tem- 
per very  carefully,  and  to  persevere  so  long  as 
we  are  led  on  by  a  glimpse  of  hope.' 

A  Sunday  School  should  never  occupy  more 
than  an  hour  in  the  morning  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close.  Avoid  those  long, 
useless  addresses,  which  mean  nothing.  Com- 
mence with  prayer  and  a  hymn,  and  limit  these 
to  ten  minutes.  Then,  every  teacher,  already 
at  the  class,  must  begin  the  lesson  without  de- 
lay, as  each  subject  must  have  been  laid  out 
according  to  a  well-arranged  system.  Eschew 
those  interludes  of  harangues  from  the  desk: 
they  are  often  the  mere  talk  of  self-conceit ;  at 
any  rate,  they  do  not  receive  attention.  What 
good  is  to  be  effected,  must  be  from  face-to-face 
communication  between  teacher  and  scholar. 
And  here  comes  in  the  great  difl&culty, — How 
procure  satisfactory  teachers?  Their  general 
tendency  is  do  nothing  but  sermonize, — to  go 
to  commentaries  on  the  week,  and  let  off  little 
sermons  or  sermonettes  to  their  classes,  without 
any  reciprocal  action  of  mind  on  mind.  There 
can  be  no  satisfaction  in  such  a  system;  the 
class  comes  and  goes,  and  the  mind  of  each 
scholar  remains  as  sluggish  and  inactive  as  be- 
fore. But  is  not  the  catechetical  method  some- 
what difficult  to  acquire  ?  Certainly  not,  if  a 
teacher   tries   to    acquire   it,    and    has   a   fair 
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amount  of  Scriptural  knowledge.  Thus  far, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  : — If  a  clergyman 
looks  for  an  effective  staff  of  teachers,  he  must 
himself  direct  them  in  their  style  of  imparting 
instruction;  he  must  have  his  weekly  classes 
for  this  purpose.  The  females  are  generally 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  this  discipline ; 
but  the  young  men  are  frequently  more  indepen- 
dent and  self-conceited.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
a  school  can  never  bo  well  taught  without  some 
preparation  of  this  kind.  Then,  avoid  all  silly 
hand-shaking,  which  is  more  for  the  popularity 
of  a  manager  or  teacher  than  the  edification  of 
a  pupil,  and  do  not  let  a  moment  be  lost  when 
work  is  to  be  done.  Never  regard  your  num- 
bers so  much,  but  look  to  your  discipline,  in- 
struction, and  management,  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  have  plenty  to  fill  your  school.  It  is 
not  weU  to  take  to  church  those  who  are  too 
young  to  enter  into  the  Service ;  leave  them  in 
the  school-room  under  the  instruction  of  an  effi- 
cient manager,  to  be  dismissed  in  some  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  rules  appropriate  for 
a  Sunday  School  may,  in  the  main,  be  applied 
to  any  educational  institution :  be  at  your  post 
as  the  clock  strikes  the  moment ;  devote  your- 
self diligently  and  systematically  to  the  occu- 
pation in  hand;  see  that  everything  is  quiet 
around  you,  and  keep  up  the  attention  of  your 
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pupils;  seek  to  enlarge  their  information  and 
to  elevate  tlieir  morals ;  try  to  gain  their  affec- 
tion by  giving  them  counsel  on  any  matter 
whatever,  where  advice  is  needed ;  visit  them 
at  their  homes  in  a  friendly  manner;  and  if 
each  teacher  takes  such  a  kind  interest  in  a 
class,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
these  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain,  whether  in  re- 
ference to  the  personal  edification  of  the  pupils 
or  the  well-being  of  the  church  and  school. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE    EVENING    SERVICE. 

Although  Monkhouse  had  been  inured  to  un- 
pleasant ordeals  by  School  and  College  exami- 
nations, he  nevertheless  felt  a  considerable 
degree  of  nervousness,  when,  as  a  Clergyman, 
he  had  to  undertake  his  first  duty  in  the  pulpit. 
The  trial  is  different  from  that  involved  in  a 
classical  competition  at  Oxford,  especially  to  a 
man  who  has  not  entirely  divested  himself  of 
all  modesty  and  diffidence.  An  examination 
for  your  Class  or  your  Fellowship  at  the  Uni- 
versity, it  is  true,  is  not  unattended  by  tremu- 
lous sensations :  still,  a  candidate  with  a  mind 
fairly  regulated  may  pass  through  it  without 
any  serious  shock  to  his  nervous  system.  When, 
however,  a  young  clergyman  gets  up  to  lecture 
his  seniors  and  perhaps  betters,  his  sense  of 
delicacy  depresses  him,  and  he  would  willingly 
shrink  again  into  the  layman.  There  are  many 
temperaments,  doubtless,  of  rough  and  coarse 
materials,  into  which  such  considerations  do 
not  enter;    but  a  person  of  a  sensitive   mind 
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would  prefer  mucli  to  encounter  an  Oxford 
examination,  where  no  one's  interests  but  his 
own  are  involved,  to  the  duty  of  addressing 
authoritatively  dispositions  and  characters, 
some  of  which,  it  may  be,  experience  a  deeper 
sense  of  religious  truth  than  he  has  himself  yet 
attained.  In  order  to  obviate  this  diffidence,  it 
is  much  to  be  desiderated,  in  the  arrangement 
of  our  English  Church,  that  some  process  of 
training  and  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  elo- 
cution and  composition  were  made  obligatory 
before  Ordination.  At  dissenting  institutions 
primary  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter;  we, 
on  the  contrary,  very  unwisely  leave  our  young 
Clergymen  to  pick  up  their  education  in  this 
most  important  department  of  duty,  after  they 
have  entered  upon  the  office  of  Minister.  Some, 
no  doubt,  from  a  natural  fitness  pass  through  a 
process  of  self-discipline,  and  ere  long  arrive  at 
excellence  in  the  art  of  addressing  a  congrega- 
tion ;  but  when  this  faculty  of  self-instruction 
is  wanting,  a  preparatory  training  would  do 
much  towards  supplying  the  defect,  by  en- 
forcing a  certain  amount  of  taste  and  proficiency 
in  conducting  our  beautiful  Services. 

In  the  acquisition  of  a  natural  and  an  effec- 
tive style  of  delivering  a  sermon,  there  is  no- 
thing unattainable,  if  Clergymen  be  free  from 
lingual  and  physical  defects ;  and  the  absence 
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of  it  may  be  traced  either  to  personal  indiffe- 
rence or  to  a  want  of  training.  But  why  should 
not  every  Clergyman  be  subjected  to  a  process 
of  training?  Why  should  not  every  Bishop, 
and  every  Bishop's  Examining  Chaplain,  require 
that  each  candidate  for  ordination  should  have 
prepared  himself,  not  only  in  his  attainments 
as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  speaker  ?  If  this  were 
done,  we  should  doubtless  have  a  higher  style 
of  reading  in  the  desk  and  of  preaching  in  the 
pulpit.  Of  course  it  would  give  trouble  to 
Examining  Chaplains,  as  it  would  test  their 
own  elocutionary  powers,  to  put  the  young  men 
through  their  driU  in  declamation ;  but  ought 
they  not  thus  far  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  trifle  of 
careful  supervision  for  their  dignity  and  pros- 
pects P 

To  a  clergyman  who  wishes  steadily  to  attract 
a  congregation  and  to  retain  its  esteem,  no- 
thing '  pays  so  well '  as  attention  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  sermons  and  to  their  delivery.^ 
Many  of  the  ministerial  order,  especially  among 

*  It  is  easy  enough  to  prepare  a  common-place  sermon ;  but, 
in  proportion  to  the  triteness  of  the  topics  to  be  handled,  is  the 
difficulty  of  giving  it  attraction.  When  the  Eev.  Eobert  Hall 
was  asked,  '  How  many  sermons  could  a  man  prepare  in  a 
week?  '  he  answered, — '  Well,  he  may  preach  every  day,  if  he  is 
a  great  fool, — he  may  preach  twice  a  week,  if  he  ^be  of  average 
ability, — but  if  he  be  a  really  clever  man,  he  must  content  him- 
self with  one.' 
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the  younger  members,  waste  so  much,  time  in 
attending  needless  committees  in  the  morning, 
in  dawdling  through  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  in  visiting  ladies  at  tlieir  tea-tables  in  the 
evening,  that  they  cannot  possibly  bestow  suffi- 
cient care  on  their  Sunday's  discourse,  and  on 
themselves  for  its  delivery.  We  have  but  little 
interest  in  the  question  whether  the  preacher 
be  with  or  without  manuscript.  In  either  case 
there  must  be  a  free,  unfettered,  and  natural 
tone  of  speaking, — not  the  bounce  of  an  actor, 
but  a  manner  bearing  the  mark  of  one,  who, 
according  to  the  well-known  precept  of  Horace, 
wishes  to  persuade,  because  he  feels.  How 
much  is  still  wanting  we  may  gather  from  the 
fact,  that  lithographed  sermons  are  every  month 
Tinblushingly  advertised.  Not  long  ago  the 
writer  of  these  pages  found  himself  somewhat 
at  a  loss  how  to  answer  the  remark  of  a  crabbed 
old  Baptist  shopkeeper,  who,  in  addition  to 
selling  and  perhaps  watering  his  tobacco,  does 
a  little  exhortation  on  his  own  account.  '  I 
don't  know  much  about  them  parsons,'  he  said ; 
'  but,  they  tell  me,  most  on  'em  preach  by  the 
machine.' 

A  numerous  congregation  assembled  at  Monk- 
house's  first  Evening  Service.  Some  doubtless 
were  attracted  by  its  novelty ;  others  attended 
with  the  sincere  purpose  of  profiting  by  the 
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ministrations  of  their  Clergyman.  A  conside- 
rable number  from  the  Sunday  School  were 
there,  esj)ecially  of  females,  who  had  a  little 
pride  in  the  notion  that  they  had  a  regular 
Minister  attached  to  the  place.  Most  of  the 
Trustees  were  in  attendance,  under  an  impres- 
sion that  they  were  responsible  in  some  degree 
for  the  doctrines  preached  to  their  dear  young 
people.  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Corby  had  ven- 
tured from  home,  notwithstanding  their  stiff- 
ness and  hoarseness,  to  take  cognizance  of  what 
was  said  and  done  in  their  school.  In  order 
to  give  a  little  formality  to  the  occasion,  a 
considerable  party  met  Monkhouse  in  the 
Committee  room,  or  Vestry,  previous  to  the 
Service. 

'  We  trust,  sir,'  Mr.  Jenkins  said  to  Monk- 
house  in  his  usual  dictatorial  manner — perhaps 
unconsciously  dogmatic, — '  we  trust,  sir,  that 
as  we  have  given  you  permission  to  hold  your 
Evening  Service  here,  you  are  come  among  us 
with  the  fulness  of  the  gospel  of  truth  in  your 
heart  and  mouth.  We  understand  you  have 
just  come  from  Oxford,  reverend  sir;  now,  we 
are  no  admirers  of  Oxford  divinity  here,  I  assure 
you ;  we  cannot  stomach  it ;  it  smells  badly  in 
our  noses ;  we  regard  Puseyism  and  Popery  as 
hanging  from  one  hook;  they  are  like  the 
bark  and  the  tree ;  we  love  the  gospel,  sir,  in 
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all  its  fulness,  preached  without  fear  and  with- 
out reserve.' 

•^  Permit  me,  Mr.  Jenkins,  said  Frederick 
Shorland,  who  had  been  biting  his  lips  impa- 
tiently ;  '  the  Eev.  Mr.  Monkhouse  is  quite  able 
to  form  his  own  opinion  upon  doctrine  without 
your  suggestions.  If  he  is  to  j)lease  all,  I  pre- 
sume he  must  adopt  a  gospel  according  to  your- 
self one  Sunday,  and  a  gospel  according  to  Mr. 
Bompas  the  next,  and  so  on  all  ronnd.  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  I  am  assured,  will  preach  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  truth,  and  his  Oxford  educa- 
tion has  not  disqualified  him  from  investigating 
what  is  truth.' 

'As  a  Trustee  of  this  school,  sir,'  retorted  the 
important  man,  '  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  see  how 
far  the  gospel  is  preached  in  it ;  the  dear  young 
immortals  who  attend  here  are  under  our 
charge.' 

'  The  school,'  replied  Shorland,  '  has  been 
lent  for  an  Evening  Service  to  the  Clergyman 
of  the  district,  and  you  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  mode  in  which  he  conducts  the 
Service ;  you  are  neither  his  Bishop,  nor  the 
embodiment  of  his  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Do 
you  expect,  sir,  that  any  immorality  will  be 
inculcated  on  your  dear  young  immortals,  as 
you  call  them  ?  ' 

'  Immorality  ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Jenkins,  sneer- 
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ingly ;  '  what  have  we  to  do  here  with  your 
morality  or  your  immorality?  We  want  the 
gospel,  and  not  your  moralities  !  I  have  a  con- 
tempt for  the  very  name.' 

'  Is  morality,  then,'  inquired  Shorland,  '  in- 
consistent with  your  Christian  principles  ?  Do 
you  not  believe  in  the  Ten  Commandments? 
Or  do  you  set  up  your  own  Decalogue  ?  ' 

*  I  say,  preach  the  gospel,'  replied  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, with  energy,  '  and  let  -morality  take  care 
of  itself.  If  you,  sir,  were  a  converted  man, 
you  would  understand  what  I  mean ;  but  it  is 
hopeless  to  discuss  spiritual  truths  with  a  dark 
mind  and  an  unawakened  heart.' 

'It  is  a  theory  of  our  law,'  Mr.  Corby  com- 
menced in  his  didactic,  essay-like  manner,  his 
bitterness  towards  Mr.  Jenkins  having  been 
sharply  whetted  by  the  municipal  proceedings 
of  the  week, — '  it  is  a  theory  of  our  law — it  is  a 
dictate  of  conscience — nay,  may  I  not  say  a  pre- 
cept of  religion? — that  a  man  should  be  con- 
sidered innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty. 
Mr.  Monkhouse  certainly  can  neither  have  said 
nor  done  anything  yet  contrary  to  what  is  laid 
down  in  Scripture.  I  cannot  but  think,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Jenkins's  remarks  are  both  inju- 
dicious and  unjust.  Mr.  Jenkins's  interpretation 
of  Scripture  is  certainly  a  private  one ;  some 
may  think  it  a  fanciful  one ;    at  any  rate,  we 
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have  no  right  to  say  to  a  clergyman,  you  shall 
preach  according  to  the  formula  I  lay  down. 
Dogmatism  should  be  religiously  avoided  by  us 
all.  Did  not  some  learned  man  say  sarcasti- 
cally, "Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  heterodoxy  is 
another  man's  doxy  ?  "  Furthermore,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins's remarks  do  not  seem  to  me  in  good  taste, 
laying  aside  doctrines.  We  are  not  at  best,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  held  up  in  Yarndale  as  patterns 
of  good  manners ;  and  it  is  not  v^ell  to  give 
strangers  a  worse  impression  of  us  than  we 
deserve.' 

'  Sir,  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  with  great  dignity, 
'when  you  rebuke  me  for  dogmatism,  it  re- 
minds me  of  Satan  rebuking  sin.  Who  is  more 
confident  in  his  own  opinion  than  yourself,  I 
wonder  ?  For  my  own  part,  it  is  my  duty  to 
be  faithful,  and  faithful  I  will  be ;  if  I  had  no 
other  motive  than  the  praise  of  men,  I  might 
hold  my  peace ;  but  acting,  as  I  strive  .to  do, 
on  Christian  principles  alone,  I  will  open  my 
mouth  boldly,  and  make  known  the  truth.' 

'  Faithfulness,'  Mr.  Jenkins,'  said  Shorland, 
'  is  often  nothing  but  a  compound  of  ignorance, 
bitterness,  and  narrow-mindedness.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  your  species  of  faithfulness — 
far  from  it ;  bat  whoever  is  constantly  putting 
himself  forward  as  universal  censor,  and  making 
conscience  his  plea,  is  bound  to  examine  him- 
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self  with  care.  This  zeal,  which  is  so  much 
paraded,  is  often  nothmg  more  than  a  combi- 
nation of  self-glorification  and  stubbornness  of 
will.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Monkhouse,  '  pray  let  the 
subject  rest  for  the  present.  I  shall  be  happy 
at  a  convenient  time  to  discuss  any  point  of 
doctrine  with  any  of  you  in  a  friendly  spirit,  if  it 
be  desired.  You  may  all  be  assured  that  I  shall 
only  preach  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  and 
any  appeal  here  will  not  influence  my  opinions. 
You  will  not,  I  trust,  be  offended,  if  I  venture 
to  say  that  our  doctrines  would  be  none  the  less 
sound,  if  we  infuse-d  into  them,  and  cherished 
in  our  hearts,  a  little  more  of  that  most  excel- 
lent gift  of  charity  recommended  by  St.  Paul.' 

The  Service  on  the  whole  passed  off  satis- 
factorily to  Monkhouse.  Graham  had  extem- 
porized an  excellent  choir  for  the  occasion.  He 
was  himself  a  fair  musician,  and  assumed  the 
office  of  conductor;  blind  Ellen  was  there  as 
she  promised  to  be,  with  Bess  coiled  up  at  her 
feet ;  Margaret  Maxwell,  who  sang  a  very  good 
second  treble,  had  joined  them ;  and  several 
others  had  been  procured  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  vocal  accomplishments.  Monk- 
house,  who  had  made  ecclesiastical  music  in 
some  degree  his  study,  had  selected  a  fitting 
Hymnal  for  his  service,   and  had  chosen   be- 
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coming  tunes  for  the  evening;  lie  had  been 
much  struck  in  the  morning  with  the  singular 
compositions  that  were  sung  in  the  School,  and 
the  ranting  tunes  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated, and  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  members 
.  of  his  choir  how  important  it  was  to  avoid  such 
a  style  of  music,  as  being  vulgar  and  debased, 
in  which  advice  they  entirely  concurred.  It  is 
always  a  critical  matter  to  start  a  tune  for  a 
large  company  without  any  instrument ;  but 
when  Ellen  commenced  a  clear  musical  note, 
which  rang  distinctly  through  the  whole  room, 
the  rest  of  the  choir  gained  confidence,  and 
soon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  congregation 
joined.  Most  of  the  young  women,  it  is  true, 
added  their  nuavers  and  grace-notes  to  the  ori- 
ginal melody,  and  Mr.  Bompas's  shakes  and 
roulades  and  bravuras  were  audible  now  and 
then  in  deep  bass ;  but  it  was  fine  hearty  sing- 
ing, nevertheless,  and  anyone  unaccustomed  to 
a  congregation  of  the  kind  would  have  been 
surprised  with  its  general  harmony. 

Monkhouse  preached  a  plain,  straightforward 
sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  aiming  at 
that  terse,  pointed,  clear  style,  which  alone  is 
suited  to  such  an  audience  as  was  before  him. 
He  took  care  not  to  be  too  long  ;  and  would  it 
not  be  well  if  many  of  our  preachers  shortened 
their  whipcord  with  a  few  knots  ?     He  had  his 
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address  in  manuscript ;  for,  wliile  he  was  quite 
alive  to  the  importance  of  being  able  to  speak 
without  any  such  aid  when  it  was  required,  he 
knew  at  the  same  time  that  careful  writing 
was  the  best  training  for  this  necessary  accom- 
plishment. His  manner  was  somewhat  stiff  and 
constrained,  as  is  the  case  with  most  novices 
who  are  diffident ;  but  it  is  better  to  start  in 
fetters  and  gradually  release  yourself,  than  to 
spring,  as  some  confident  young  men  do,  into 
full-blown  orators  at  once,  and  never  improve 
upon  their  first  efforts. 

There  are  certain  subjects  which  from  time 
to  time  are  prominently  discussed  in  our  perio- 
dical publications,  and  seem  to  arrest  general 
attention  for  a  season ;  and  that  of  preaching 
has  its  occasional  airings.  Not  long  ago,  and 
in  some  degree  it  is  so  now,  the  only  style  which 
could  command  popular  applause  seemed  to  be 
the  one  that  is  accompanied  with  grinning  and 
grimacing,  with  merry-andrew  buffoonery  and 
penny-theatre  gesticulation,  with  vapid  anec- 
dotes and  ditch-water  humour.  In  this  our 
day,  when  knowledge  is  abroad  and  nothing  is 
taken  for  granted — when,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a 
spirit  of  scepticism  is  too  prevalent,  and  sacred 
subjects  are  discussed  with  unusual,  if  not 
irreverent  boldness,  —  one  wonders  that  the 
popularity  of  a  preacher  should   be  built   up 
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out  of  his  pantomimes  and  extravaganzas.  In 
our  times  of  doubting  and  distrust,  it  would 
seem  strange  that  Clergymen  should  leave  their 
own  pulpits  on  a  Sunday  evening,  to  associate 
the  views  of  their  profession  with  that  of  the 
actor,  by  ranting  and  attitudinizing  at  the  foot- 
lights of  a  Minor  Theatre.  The  phase  of  reli- 
gious faith,  as  we  now  observe  it,  finds  no 
parallel  at  any  previous  time.  Educated  and 
scientific  men  have  no  hesitation  in  discussing 
with  the  utmost  freedom  Scriptural  facts  and 
Christian  doctrines ;  many  whose  sincerity  of 
principle,  and  even  Christian  principle,  can 
scarcely  be  denied,  boldly  run  counter  to  estab- 
lished opinions  and  ancient  formulas  of  thought. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion will  henceforward  have  to  bear  a  strain 
to  which  it  has  never  yet  been  subjected ;  it 
will  have  to  stand  the  investigations,  not  of 
Paine  and  his  class,  but  of  minds  that  are 
logical  and  hearts  that  are  not  insincere.  It 
wiU  come  out  fairer  and  stronger  from  all  its 
siftings,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  we  cannot, 
however,  but  feel  that  the  more  extravagant 
are  the  masquerades  in  which  its  professors 
array  it,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  attract  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  undecided  and  point  the  prejudice 
of  the  earnest  inquirer. 

A  dull,  tame,  and  lifeless  style  of  preaching 
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must  ever  be  avoided.  Unless  clear  reasoning 
and  distinct  arrangement  in  a  sermon  be  com- 
bined with  fervid  exhortation  and  affectionate 
persuasion,  the  effect  will  be  small.  A  judicious 
preacher  will  not  choose  the  purely  argumenta- 
tive mode,  as  a  rule  ;  a  discussion  of  evidences  is 
not  well  suited  to  the  pulpit,  except  as  special 
occasions  may  suggest  it.  Still,  the  preacher 
must  never  forget  that  a  distinct  tissue  of 
thought  and  reasoning  must  run  through  the 
web  of  his  discourse.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
lay  down  the  characteristics  of  a  good  pulpit 
address,  except  in  general  terms.  A  sermon, 
as  preached,  must  be  regarded  as  good,  not 
abstractedly,  but  relatively, — relatively,  first,  to 
the  congregation  to  which  it  is  spoken,  and 
next,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  speaker 
himself.  It  must,  however,  always  be  clear  and 
pointed,  having  mostly  a  foundation  of  doctrine ; 
and  it  must  be  delivered  in  a  manner  that  is  at 
once  natural  and  without  vulgarity,  earnest 
without  extravagance,  and  graceful  in  gesture 
without  aiming  unduly  at  theatrical  effects.  It 
must  be  the  best  matter  you  can  produce,  de- 
livered in  a  manner  which  is  most  likely  to 
reach  the  heart  and  remain  there. 

The  subject-matter  of  preaching  is  circum- 
scribed, and  consequently  much  trodden.  Some 
preachers,    and   those    chiefly   the  extempora- 
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neoias,  make  half-a-dozen  sermons,  mashed  up, 
dove-tailed,  and  remodelled,  but  contaming 
substantially  the  same  ideas  and  expressions, 
serve  as  their  repertoire  for  their  whole  minis- 
terial career.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is 
but  little  difficulty  in  preparing  a  sermon,  but 
a  proportionately  great  difficulty  in  preparing 
an  attractive  one.  Now,  men  of  commonplace 
minds  endeavour  to  make  up  for  the  common- 
place character  of  their  discourse  by  every 
species  of  extravagance  :  they  profess  to  be 
missionaries  of  some  ultra  doctrine,  or  they 
adopt  some  wild  theories  of  prophecy,  or  they 
jump  about  in  their  pulpits  as  grotesquely  as 
Mr.  James  Crow,  or  they  indulge  in  awful  de- 
nunciations like  Solomon  Eagle.  All  these  exhi- 
bitions are  funguses  springing  out  of  mental 
decrepitude.  Would  not  our  Clergy,  and 
Ministers  generally,  be  greatly  benefited  by 
following  out  a  course  of  reading  and  study 
beyond  their  mere  professional  one?  Would 
they  not  be  assisted  for  their  pulpit  duties,  even 
if  they  indulged  somewhat  more  than  they  do 
in  the  perusal  of  the  lighter  literature  of  the 
day  ?  Our  soundest  and  most  learned  divines 
are  invariably  the  heaviest,  simply  because 
their  minds  have  pursued  long  one  hard  train 
of  thought,  till  they  have  become  indurated 
and    have   lost    all  elastic   power    of   graphic 
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description  or  lively  narrative.  New  truths  can- 
not be  frequently  introduced  into  sermons ;  but 
old  truths  may  be  made  to  appear  new  in  the 
handling.  No  sensible  person  would  recom- 
mend what  is  termed  scientific  preaching,  nor 
the  introduction  of  frequent,  even  if  appro- 
priate, anecdotes,  nor  the  conversion  of  a  pulpit 
into  a  desk  for  poetical  recitation;  but  it  is 
quite  undeniable  that  an  educated  man  who 
cultivates  a  lively  style  of  composition,  and  has 
his  mind  stored  with  becoming  illustrations  of 
his  subject,  may  gain  and  retain  attention  with- 
out descending  to  those  clap-traps  which  essen- 
tially belong  to  the  vulgar.  A  preacher  should 
strive,  by  legitimate  means,  to  elevate  the  minds 
as  well  as  the  hearts  of  his  hearers ;  and, 
according  to  the  manner  he  adopts,  will  he 
improve  their  taste  or  debase  their  general 
tone  of  thought. 

At  the  present  day  the  extemporaneous  mode 
of  address  seems  to  be,  at  least  in  towns,  the 
prevalent  one :  indeed,  some  might  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  is,  if  aught,  too  general.  To 
plain  congregations,  where  plain,  homely,  con- 
versational speech  is  most  appropriate,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  efficacious.  When  the 
audience  consists  of  an  admixture  of  classes, 
the  educated  and  uneducated,  the  rich  and 
poor,  you  cannot  lay  down  dogmatically  what 
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is  the  best  mode  of  preaching.  If  it  is  with- 
out manuscript,  it  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  after  great  care  in  the  preparation.  The 
danger  is  lest  a  clergyman  sink  into  the  dull, 
heavy,  never-ending,  slipshod  style,  which  is 
most  trying  to  the  patience  of  an  educated 
hearer,  spreading  platitudes  over  an  hour  which 
might  be  compressed  into  fifteen  minutes.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fear  lest  a  well- 
arranged  sermon  in  manuscript  should  be 
spoiled  by  the  heavy,  monotonous  elocution  of 
the  preacher,  who,  for  aught  he  seems  to  care, 
might  be  addressing  his  well-turned  periods  to 
the  man  in  the  moon  in  the  stead  of  the  con- 
gregation before  him. 

If  advice  might  be  offered  to  our  spiritual 
pastors  on  such  matters,  the  following  maxims 
might  not  be  amiss  : — Whether  you  preach  ex- 
tempore or  not,  acquire  a  faculty  of  ready  speak- 
ing, which  will  ever  give  you  confidence  equally 
in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  pri- 
vate room.  Whether  you  preach  extempore  or 
not,  cultivate  that  graceful  and  natural  style  of 
elocution  which  is  consistent  with  the  ideas 
expressed,  be  they  those  of  explanation,  argu- 
ment, narrative,  exhortation,  or  declamation.  If 
you  preach  without  manuscript,  prepare  your 
language  almost  as  carefully  as  though  it  were 
written  down  :  if  you  have  a  manuscript  before 
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you,  deliver  your  address  with,  the  same  free- 
dom as  if  you  had  none. 

If  the  highly-finished  extemporaneous  method 
be  the  best,  the  sermon  in  manuscript,  spoken  in 
a  natural,  graceful,  and  unconstrained  manner, 
certainly  comes  next.  Many  a  preacher  of  great 
ability  can  never  acquire  confidence  to  lay  aside 
his  manuscript  altogether,  and  many  others  are 
unwilling  to  incur  that  mental  pressure  which 
is  entailed  by  so  doing,  especially  if  their  paro- 
chial duties  be  heavy ;  but  by  practice  and 
study  most  may  attain  to  that  elocutionary 
proficiency  which  will  enable  them  to  preach 
from  a  written  sermon  with  freedom, — so  much 
so,  that  it  need  be  scarcely  distinguishable, 
whether  they  have  such  aid  or  not.  Above  all, 
avoid  rigmarole  in  the  shape  of  bad  extempore 
preaching,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
a  lifeless  style  of  preaching  from  the  manu- 
script, which  indeed  is  less  excusable  than  the 
former. 

It  is  a  wise  maxim  for  the  clergyman  never 
to  forget  that  there  are  always  some  clear- 
headed people  in  the  congregation.  A  sensible 
person  of  the  working  class  has  generally  a  good 
notion  of  what  is  correct  in  reading  and  effective 
in  preaching.  It  is  a  matter  of  intuitive  sense, 
— it  does  not  come  by  reasoning.  A  clergyman 
who  adopts  a  false  style  may  be  popular  for  a 
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time ;  lie  may  express  himself  in  wild  and  dis- 
jointed verbiage,  raising  a  storm  out  of  a  puddle 
of  muddy  water ;  but  it  never  lasts  very  long. 
The  instincts  of  the  better  class  of  working- 
people  are  true  in  the  end;  indeed,  more  so 
than  is  the  reasoning  power  frequently  in  many 
of  the  wealthy  families  of  our  populous  towns. 
The  style  of  reading  is  sometimes  execrably  out 
of  taste, — sometimes  too  theatrical  and  noisy 
and  full  of  starts  and  pauses  and  fierce  looks, 
sometimes  too  negligent  of  correct  emphasis, 
sometimes  too  ruthlessly  murderous  of  aspi- 
rates, sometimes  too  dreary  and  dull.  Good 
reading  in  church  is  natural,  not  the  affectation 
of  the  playhouse ;  it  must  give  due  effect, 
eschewing  every  mark  of  vulgar  taste  and  illi- 
terate pomposity.  What  Brummel  said  of  dress 
is  true  of  reading  :  if  you  turn  round  to  look  at 
a  man  for  his  singularity  or  excess  of  *  get-up,' 
he  is  not  well  dressed ;  and  so,  reading  should 
be  that  which  does  not  create  much  observation 
or  surprise,  but  which  leaves  an  impression  of 
quiet  admiration  on  the  hearer's  memory.  Work- 
ing-men, if  intelligent  and  regular  attendants 
at  church,  are  not  without  judgment  here.  And 
so  in  sermons  :  their  criticisms  are  sometimes 
graphic  and  just.  '  He  is  like  a  man  scattering 
a  bag  of  feathers,  which  nobody  can  catch.'  '  He 
clears  nowt  up,' — goes  on  in  an  unceasing  flow 
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of  words  without  reasoning  and  conclusion.  '  I 
conno'  gather  him  up ' ;  he  talks  perhaps  in  a 
series  of  little  unconnected  circles,  which  float 
away  on  the  stream,  but  from  want  of  connec- 
tion and  proof  leave  no  impression  whatever 
upon  the  mind. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SENTENCES    AFTER   TRIAL. 

It  is  a  nursery  saying,  tliat  when  yon  expe- 
rience a  tingling  in  yonr  ears,  some  persons 
unknown  are  discussing  your  merits  or  demerits 
without  3^our  leave.  If  this  were  true,  we  fear 
that  the  Clergyman's  ears  would  be  filled  with 
a  whizzing  on  a  Sunday  evening,  so  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  comfortable  sleep  he  so  much 
requires, — in  case,  that  is,  the  noise  were  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  opinions  expressed 
upon  his  ministerial  qualifications.  The  buzzes 
would  come  from  cottages,  shops,  and  mansions 
— from  kitchens,  back-parlours,  and  splendid 
drawing-rooms, —  gathering  and  accumulating 
from  hundreds  of  rills  into  one  vast  stream  of 
sound,  till  the  poor  fellow  would  lie  down  in 
distraction,  and  give  himself  up,  like  a  drown- 
ing man,  to  the  rush  of  noise  that  was  stunning 
his  brain.  If  it  be  a  wise  dispensation,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  that  we  cannot  foresee  the 
events  which  will  be  developed  from  the  womb 
of  time  and  the  trials  that  wiU  befall  ourselves 
personally,  it  is  no  less  a  mercy  that  we  are  not 
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gifted  with  the  spiritual  ear  to  catch  all  that 
our  friends  and  foes  say  of  us.  It  might  per- 
haps act  as  a  wholesome  cup  of  bitters  to  the 
silly  and  self- conceited;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  would  be  a  fatal  dose  of  strychnine  to 
the  diffident  and  distrustful. 

'  Well,'  said  Frederick  Shorland  to  IVIr.  Jen- 
kins after  the  service,  —  'what  think  you  of 
our  Clergyman  ?  '  Shorland  had  now  taken  a 
pretty  fair  gauge  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  mind  and 
character,  and  begun,  we  fear,  to  take  a  slight 
pleasure  in  teasing  him.  '  What  do  you  think 
of  his  sermon  and  style  of  preaching  ? ' 

'What  do  I  think?'  replied  Mr.  Jenkins, 
assuming  the  consequential  air  of  a  '  professor,' 
— '  what  do  I  think,  sir  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say — 
for,  as  a  Christian  man,  I  must  speak  plainly 
and  faithfully, — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
a  very  moderate  opinion  of  his  doctrine  and 
his  mode  of  preaching.' 

'  Why,  pray  ?  He  seemed  to  me  to  do  very 
well,  considering  his  inexperience ;  his  preach- 
ing to-night  leads  us  to  expect  that,  before  long, 
he  will  be  very  efficient  in  the  pulpit.  Why  do 
you  not  admire  him  ?  ' 

'Why  do  I  not  admire  him?  First  and 
foremost,  sir, — he  is  an  "  exhorter,"  and,  as  a 
Christian  man,  I  must  confess  to  entertaining 
a  great  contempt  for  "  exhorters."  ' 
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'  A  wliat,  did  you  say  ?  ' 

'  An  "  exliorter  " — surely  my  word  is  a  plain 
one.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Jenkins  ?  Is 
it  that  a  Clergyman  must  not  exhort  his 
hearers  in  his  sermons?  You  surely  do  not 
mean  that  ? ' 

'  But  I  surely  do  mean  that,  sir  ;  and  that  it 
is  according  to  Christian  principles,  I  will 
maintain  too,  sir.  Would  you  tell  the  Al- 
mighty what  he  has  to  do,  sir?  Would  you 
beg  him  to  alter  his  plan  that  he  has  fixed 
on  from  everlasting?  Would  you  interfere 
with  eternal  and  unchangeable  decrees  ?  ' 

'I  would  certainly  not  trouble  myself  with 
eternal  and  unchangeable  decrees,  being  as- 
sured that  they  do  not  come  within  my  pro- 
vince of  thought  and  duty.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  know  that  we  are  always  addressed  as 
reasoning  and  responsible  agents ;  and  I  should 
regard  it  as  great  presumption  in  anyone 
who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  human  will 
with  the  Divine  purpose  or  prescience,  the 
frailty  of  a  finite  being  with  the  perfection  of 
infinite  attributes.' 

'  You're  in  the  dark,  sir — in  the  darkness  of 
Egypt — you're  yet  lying  among  the  pots  and 
brick-kihas  of  bondage.  It  is  only  for  us,  when 
enlightened   and    freed    from    our   fetters,   to 
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fathom  the  decrees  of  heaven.  Then,  sir, 
would  you  exhort  a  dead  man  to  awake  and 
arise  ? ' 

'  Why,  our  Lord  exhorted  his  hearers ;  St. 
Peter  exhorted  his  hearers  ;  all  the  Apostles 
used  exhortation;  and  why  should  not  a 
Clergyman  exhort  his  hearers  now  ?  Are  we 
wiser  or  better  than  they?  Have  we  been 
admitted  to  a  closer  view  of  Divine  mysteries  ? ' 

'  And  why  should  not  a  man  under  Divine 
inspiration  see  in  spiritual  matters  as  clearly 
as  they  saw  ?  ' 

'  Does  your  sect  lay  claim  to  special  inspira- 
tion, Mr.  Jenkins  ?  ' 

'  My  sect,  sir,  as  you  call  it,  is  Christ's  little 
flock — God's  dear  children — and  they  are  as 
highly  favoured  of  heaven  as  were  the  Apos- 
tles.' 

'  Then,'  said  Shorland,  '  you  repudiate  and 
ridicule  the  notion  of  any  effort  being  required 
on  our  part  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  sir  !  Effort ! — what  effort  can  a 
dead  man  make  ?  Do  ! — what  can  a  mummy 
do,  dead  for  thousands  of  years  and  swathed  in 
waxed  calicoes  ? ' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  you  have  expressed 
your  opinion  on  his  doctrine,  tell  me  now  what 
you  think  of  his  mode  of  preaching.' 

'  Surely,  sir  '  said  the  important  man,  oracu- 
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larly,  '  you  would  not  have  me  approve  of  the 
style  he  has  adopted  to-night  ?  This  preach- 
ing from  paper  I  cannot  abide ;  it  is  a  proof 
that  a  man  has  not  an  effectual  inward  call, 
when  he  has  to  mutter  something  which  has 
been  vnritten  out,  and  prepared  beforehand  in 
his  own  room.' 

'  Indeed !  and  is  it  a  proof  of  an  effectual 
inward  call,  when  a  man  mouths  out  childish 
nonsense  without  manuscript  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  prepare  beforehand,  than  to  gabble  like  a 
goose,  and  to  make  up  for  want  of  sense  by 
vulgar  clap-trap  ? ' 

'  Gabble  like  a  goose !  Vulgar  clap-trap  ! 
You're  a  young  man,  sir ;  and  I  tell  you  that 
a  converted  and  enlightened  pastor  will  carry 
his  sermon  in  his  head  and  his  heart.  He 
should  require  no  preparation  ;  he  should  have 
his  message  under  his  waistcoat,  sir,  but  not  in 
writing.' 

•■  I  fear  that  in  such  a  case  the  enlightened 
man  might  now  and  then  find  himself  be- 
nighted— possibly  in  the  Egyptian  darkness 
you  spoke  of — nay,  peradventure  making  a 
simpleton  of  himself — or  rather  exhibiting  his 
normal  simplicity  in  a  more  conspicuous 
manner.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  clinching  his  argu- 
ment in  a  way  that  would  take  ]io  denial, — 
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'  one  word  of  downright  unpremeditated  gospel 
truth  is  worth  a  volume  of  words  and  sen- 
tences if  they  be  ever  so  nicely  fitted  together, 
and  if  it  be  as  big  as  a  family  Bible.  My 
venerated  pastor  often  tells  us  so  from  the 
pulpit.  No  later  than  last  Sabbath  he  uttered 
some  such  sweet  truths  as  these.  *'  It  is  sad," 
says  he,  "  to  think  how  few  who  call  themselves 
ministers  are  really  Christ's  ministers  !  They 
are  only  man-made  ministers  !  "  (Here  a  wave 
of  the  hand.)  "  How  few  who  pretend  to  preach 
the  gospel,  preach  anything  more  than  what  I 
call  parson's  gospel."  (Here  an  expression  of 
sorrow  on  his  countenance.)  "  How  thankful, 
my  dear  children,  ought  we  to  be  for  our  privi- 
leges !  Some  take  a  bit  of  paper  out  of  their 
pocket,  and  read  an  address  from  it  to  the 
congregation, — just  as  if  the  Almighty,  if  he 
really  sent  a  messenger,  would  not  send  a 
message  with  him  ! "  Beautiful  thoughts  those  ! 
comforting  truths  !  blessed  assurances  I  Good 
evening,  sir ! ' 

We  pass  on  to  Mr.  Charnock's  parlour, 
where  Mr.  Bompas  and  Miss  Scrimples  are 
seated  at  supper  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charnock. 

'  I  think  well  of  that  young  clergyman,' 
said  Mr.  Charnock  ;  '  he  seems  to  me  to  shape 
nicely  to  be  a  good  preacher  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  district ;    and  so  far  as  I  can 
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judge  from  Ms  manner,  he  has  never  been  used 
to  these  manufacturing  parts.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Bompas,  the  oracle  speaking 
with  his  mouth  full, — 'I  cannot  altogether 
agree  with  you,  Mr.  Charnock,  on  that  par- 
ticular view  you  take.  He  seems  quiet  and 
mannerly  out'ardly,  it  is  true ;  but  I'm  sartain 
sure  I  can  discern  a  vast  deal  of  Oxford  pride 
under  his  smoothness — a  vast  deal  of  Oxford 
pride,  friend  Charnock.  He  wants  genuine 
humility,  you  may  depend  on't.  It  may  be 
his  larning,  if  he  has  any,  that  has  set  him 
up ; — I  don't  know ;  but  this  I  know,  brother, 
that  this  book-larning  never  made  a  Christian 
man  yet.' 

'  But  surely,'  said  Charnock,  '  you  would  not 
put  a  man  forward  to  teach  his  follow-men, 
who  was  not  above  the  average  in  book-learn- 
ing as  well  as  in  piety.' 

'  They  seldom  go  in  the  same  couples,  my 
friend.  The  more  book-larning,  the  less  spi- 
rit'al  experience,  as  a  rule.  Could  you  not 
see  how  his  sermon  was  lacking  in  spirit'al 
experience  ?  He  told  us  nowt  about  the  state 
of  his  own  heart  and  feelins.  He  wants 
warmth  in  his  bo-som,  Mr.  Charnock — warmth 
in  his  bo-som.  I  dunno'  think,  for  my  own 
part,  as  how  he's  a  convarted  mon.' 

'  I  never  like  to  hear  you  "  professors  "  talk 
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in  that  way/  Charnock  replied ; — '  you  seem  to 
make  your  religion  consist  in  what  you  call 
experiences,  and  you  take  a  pride  in  telling 
them  to  everybody  about  you ;  but  to  my  fancy 
you  should  think  more  of  the  fruits  of  your 
experiences  as  seen  in  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter. Your  inward  feelings,  at  the  most,  are 
only  one  half  of  a  religious  life  ;  and  I'm  sure, 
besides,  that  they  are  likely  to  deceive  you, 
when  you  dwell  on  them  and  talk  so  much 
about  them.  I  have  attended  many  places  of 
worship  around  here,  as  we  have  had  none  on 
Church  of  England  principles;  and  I'll  tell 
you  plainly,  I've  heard  a  vast  deal  of  shout- 
ing and  experience-telling,  and  I've  seen  in 
those  who  have  been  noisiest  about  such 
things  much  that  is  not  fitting  in  Christian 
people.  Mr.  Monkhouse,  to  my  thinking,  puts 
his  points  clearly  and  well,  and  I've  no  manner 
of  doubt  but  that  he  will  soon  show  himself  an 
able  preacher.' 

'  Well,  well,  never  mind,'  Mrs.  Charnock 
broke  in,  thinking  that  the  controversy,  if 
uninterrupted,  might  grow  into  the  personal, 
— '  he  seems  at  any  rate  a  very  nice  sort  of 
a  gentleman — I'm  afraid,  a  little  bit  too  easily 
dashed  for  such  a  rough  place  as  Mudlington. 
What  do  you  think  of  him,  Miss  Scrimples  ? ' 

'Well     ma'am,'     replied     Miss     Scrimples, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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adjusting  her  moutli  and  mincing  lier  words, — 
'  I've  notliing  to  say  against  him  at  all ;  he's 
a  pleasant-spoken  gentleman  enough ;  he  said 
some  very  nice  things, — some  very  nice  things, 
— but  he  wants  unction,  Mrs.  Charnock — he 
wants  unction.' 

'  That's  put  just  i'  th'  reet  way.  Miss  Scrim- 
pies,'  said  Mr.  Bompas,  clearing  his  voice  with 
a  deep  draught  of  beer, — '  he  wants  in'ard 
experience  and  unction.' 

'  It  may  be  so,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Charnock ;  '  for 
I  hardly  know  what  you  mean ;  I'm  not  very 
well  informed  on  such  matters  ;  but  he  seemed 
to  me  to  feel  what  he  was  saying,  and,  I  think, 
after  he  gets  more  accustomed  to  his  work,  he 
will  do  uncommon  nicely.' 

'  Well,  yes,  ma'am,'  replied  Miss  Scrimples, 
bridling  her  chin  into  her  neck,  '  he  does 
pretty  tidy,  I  admit — pretty  tidy;  but  he  is 
a  little  dry  and  stiff.  I  heard  him  taking  a 
class  this  morning,  and  he  questioned  the 
scholars  too  much  a  great  deal,  and  he  scarcely 
"  improved "  the  portion  of  Scripture  at  all. 
Now,  there  were  many  beautiful  points  in  the 
passage,  Mr.  Charnock — very  beautiful  points 
— well  adapted  for  an  address  to  young  females 
surrounded  by  temptations — and  he  seemed  to 
me  to  overlook  a  great  many  and  to  lose  good 
opportunities  for  exhortation.     I  do  not  wish 
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to  say  anything  amiss  of  the  young  clergyman 
— for  he  has  had  no  experience  yet, — but  he 
wants  unction — take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs. 
Charnock,  he  wants  unction.' 

Let  us  now  follow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  to 
their  home. 

'  Here  are  Ellen  and  Henry  Graham  come  to 
you,  grandmother,'  said  Margaret,  when  they 
entered  the  parlour — a  room  fitted  up  with 
taste  and  furnished  with  some  degree  of  ele- 
gance. 

'  Well,  and  what  if  there  be  ?  '  asked  the  old 
lady,  testily.  She  had  been  for  some  time 
previously  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  and  seemed  to 
be  a  little  angry  at  being  roused  from  it. 
'  They  are  not  come  to  see  me,  girl,  you  may 
be  sure,'  she  continued  in  an  undertone. 

'  Why  not,  mother  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Maxwell ; 
*  they  think  as  well  of  you  as  of  anybody  else-  - 
that  I'm  sure  of.' 

'  I'm  glad  to  see  you  look  so  well,'  said 
Graham,  as  he  came  up  to  the  old  dame, — '  you 
look  quite  hearty, — as  fresh  as  a  Coventry 
ribbon.' 

'  Fresh  as  a  Coventry  ribbon,  say  you  ?  Ha  ! 
ha  ! '  Then  she  went  on,  speaking  partly  to 
herself — '  An  old  body  like  me,  fresh  as  a 
Coventry  ribbon  ! ' 

'Hereupon  Ellen  came  up,  and  taking  the 
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old  lady's  withered  hand  in  her  own  delicate 
one,  she  said, — '  We  have  been  to  Church, 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  we  have  come  to  let  you 
know  all  about  it.' 

As  the  old  lady  looked  keenly  into  Ellen's 
face,  the  aged  wrinkled  features  of  the  one  stood 
out  in  striking  contrast  with  the  clear,  delicate 
ones  of  the  other. 

'  You're  looking  hard  at  Ellen,  mother,'  said 
Mrs.  Maxwell;  'isn't  she  a  bonny  lass  for 
Mudlington  ? ' 

'  Bonny  lass  !  aye ! '  said  the  old  woman, 
assuming  a  softened  manner  and  melancholy 
tone ; — '  have  ye  a  sweetheart,  Ellen  ? ' 

'  No,  not  likely,'  said  Ellen,  laughing ;  '  why 
do  you  ask?  Who'd  have  a  blind  girl, 
granny  ? ' 

'  Then  dinna  get  one,  my  lass.' 

Why  not  ?  '  inquired  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

'  I'll  tell  ye,  why  not,'  continued  the  old  lady. 
*  Ye  winna  bide  with  us  long,  Ellen.  I've  seen 
such  features  afore,  where  ye  could  amaist  see 
the  blood  flowing  along  the  veins, — and  it  has 
always  been  the  same.  Ye  winna  tarry  with  us 
long,  my  girl.  Look  at  me — between  eighty  and 
ninety — dried  up  and  wrinkled — that  may  pass 
away  before  the  summer's  sun  shines  on  the 
earth, — and  for  all  that,  I  may  come  to  see  you 
out.  You'll  be  going  home  soon,  Ellen  ! '    Here 
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she  dropped  the  delicate  ha  ad  she  had  retained, 
and  patting  Bess  on  the  back,  she  continued, — 
*  Bess  will  be  wanting  you  one  day,  Ellen,  my 
child.' 

'  Don't  talk  to  Ellen  in  that  way,'  said  the 
old  sergeant ;  '  it  is'nt  kind.  You  are  thinking 
now  of  a  young  girl  that  was  like  Ellen,  I 
fancy  ; '  and  the  veteran  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
eye,  and  said  no  more. 

'  Well,  well,'  replied  the  old  lady  ;  '  ye  needna 
believe  unless  you  like  !  Then  turning  to  the 
fire,  she  went  on  talking  to  herself  in  an  under- 
tone,— '  Aye,  but  that's  a  bonny  verse  of  Robin 
Burns : — 

0  soon  to  me  will  summer  suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  morn  ! 
Nae  mair  to  me  the  autumn  wind 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  corn ! 
And  in  the  narrow  house  of  death 

Shall  winter  round  me  rave, 
And  the  next  flowers  that  deck  the  spring 

Bloom  o'er  my  peaceful  grave.' 

'  Come,'  said  the  old  soldier,  '  now  that  dame 
Maxwell  has  got  to  her  Scotch  ditties,  you 
must  tell  me  about  your  Church  Service  to-night. 
How  did  the  new  Minister  get  on  ?  What  were 
his  general  orders  ?  ' 

'  He  went  through  the  Service  remarkably 
well,'  replied  Graham  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks, 
when  he  has  got  a  little  more  confidence  and 
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freedom  in  delivery,  he  will  make  an  excellent 
preacher.  I  was  afraid  lest,  coming  straight 
from  Oxford  and  being  a  first-rate  scholar,  he 
might  have  talked  over  the  heads  of  his  hearers  ; 
but  he  was  plain  and  pointed  ;  anybody  might 
have  understood  him.' 

'  That's  capital,'  said  the  old  man, — '  nothing 
like  a  clear  word  of  command;  you've  read 
those  despatches  and  orders  of  Lord  Wellington, 
sir !  Every  sermon  should  be  as  plain  and  as 
much  to  the  point  as  those  documents  are — 
not  a  word  too  much,  or  a  word  too  little  ! ' 

'Mother,'  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,— '  shall  Mr. 
Graham  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  explain 
it  for  us  ?  ' 

'  Aye,'  answered  the  old  woman, — '  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  will.  The  Book  of  Life 
for  them  that  have  one  foot  in  the  grave  ! ' 

'  Then,  after  that,'  continued  Mr.  Maxwell, 
'  Ellen  and  Margaret  shall  sing  a  hymn  for  us. 
You  like  to  hear  Ellen  sing,  I  know.' 

'  To  be  sure,  I  do :  it  minds  me  of  old 
times.' 

'  Why,  you  were  as  good  a  singer  as  any  of 
them  once,  dame,'  said  the  old  man;  'when 
you  were  eighteen,  you  could  sing  like  a 
bird.' 

'  Well,'  the  old  lady  replied,  pensively, — '  it 
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may  be,  wlien  I  was  eighteen,  I  could  have  sung 
fairly  ;  but  that's  past  and  gone.' 

So  Graham  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and 
commented  on  it,  while  all  listened  with  deep 
attention.  He  spoke  of  those  solemn  truths 
which  embrace  the  present  and  the  future  in 
their  grasp,  and  which  concern  equally  the  old 
and  the  young ;  and  as  he  concluded  he  received 
from  the  old  man  a  hearty  '  Thank  you,  sir — 
we're  much  obliged  to  you.'  Then  Ellen  and 
Margaret  went  up  to  the  piano  and  sang 
Bishop  Ken's  Evening  Hymn  to  Tallis's  fine 
Church  tune  ;  while  the  old  lady  beat  time  on 
her  chair,  and  the  water  glistened  in  her  faded 
eyes,  as  though  the  memory  of  '  auld  lang  syne  ' 
were  blending  in  her  vivified  faculties  with  the 
prospect  of  the  eternal  future. 

After  the  hymn  Mrs.  Maxwell  prepared  for 
each  a  cup  of  elderberry  wine,  hot,  sugared  and 
spiced,  with  a  biscuit,  and  they  separated, 
Graham  seeing  Ellen  safely  home. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

A    SUMMONS    TO   A    SICK    EOOM. 

In  secular  professions  we  meet  doubtless  with 
striking  inequalities  of  rank  ;  but  in  no  calling 
is  the  difference  of  position  so  marked  as  in 
the  Clerical.  The  gulf  between  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  briefless  barrister  is  not  so  wide 
and  impassable  as  that  between  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Curate  in  a  manu- 
facturing district  on  80?.  a  year.  And  what 
makes  the  distinction  in  worldly  and  ecclesias- 
tical rank  more  palpable,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Curate  maybe  the  more  learned  and  hardworking 
man  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  has  fought  his  way  up  to  the 
woolsack  by  his  legal  attainments,  his  unin- 
termitting  toil,  and  great  powers  of  endurance. 
He  is  generally  considered  to  have  won  his 
laurels  by  a  superiority  in  certain  faculties  and 
qualifications ;  and  few  even  among  his  pro- 
fessional fellows  look  grudgingly  on  his  success. 
But  many  a  cleric  passes  through  easy  stages 
from  his  ordination  to  a  bishopric ;  he  takes 
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his  seat  on  the  cushioned  episcopal  chair  with- 
out having  consumed  much  midnight  oil,  or 
injured  his  eyes  with  poring  over  patristic 
theology,  or  endured  the  rubs  of  a  populous 
parish,  while  perhaps  the  high  classman  of  the 
same  year  at  Oxford  remains  in  some  humble 
and  obscure  position,  doing  his  duty  faithfully 
and  without  a  murmur.  It  is  very  discouraging 
to  complain  of  such  inconsistencies  in  our 
Church  polity,  for  we  see  not  exactly  how  they 
can  be  removed,  except  by  slow  degrees.  But 
it  would  certainly  be  well  if  some  means  could 
be  devised — not  rash  and  abrupt,  but  cautious 
and  gradual  in  their  operation — to  give  a  fair 
chance  of  advancement  to  laborious,  able,  and 
deserving  Clergymen  who  have  spent  much  time 
and  money  on  their  previous  education,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  toil  at  the  oar  through  life  in 
some  humble  and  ill-requited  grade  of  their 
profession.  The  only  fear  is,  lest  when  the 
change  comes,  as  one  day  we  believe  it  must, 
the  excellences  of  our  Church  system  may  be 
swept  away  with  its  defects. 

And  even  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
Clergy,  as  they  are  called,  we  are  struck  with 
the  wide  differences  in  their  social  rank  and 
professional  labours,  from  their  individual  posi- 
tions in  the  Church.  A  country  vicar  with 
6001.  a  year  is  a  man  of  mark ;  he  visits  with 
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the  landed  gentry ;  he  sits  on  the  bench  as  a 
county  magistrate,  if  he  covets  that  somewhat 
invidious  office  ;  and  if  his  intellect  and  reli- 
gious deportment  correspond  with  his  position, 
he  is  looked  up  to  by  his  rural  congregation 
with  great  respect,  and  his  influence  is  felt 
throughout  his  whole  parish.  He  passes  his 
life  in  comparative  ease  ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of 
his  own  temper,  if  he  is  not  happy  in  himself 
and  a  dispenser  of  happiness  to  all  around  him. 
Now,  look  at  the  Clergyman  with  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  in  a  wealthy  manufacturing 
town.  His  income  probably  is  dependent  upon 
pew-rents,  or  some  such  precarious  source, — a 
fountain  flowing  purely  at  the  will  of  the  laity ; 
and  liable  any  quarter,  if  he  do  not  please  his 
people,  to  be  stopped  or  reduced :  at  the  best, 
it  is  but  a  mite  in  comparison  with  the  colossal 
revenues  of  the  merchant  princes  around  him. 
He  is  surrounded  probably  by  a  large  popu- 
lation of  the  poor  and  uneducated.  He  has 
pressing  and  ever-recurring  demands  on  his 
time  and  his  purse;  and  if  he  faithfully  dis- 
charges his  duty,  he  has  neither  rest  nor 
pause  in  his  parochial  and  ministerial  labours. 
Suppose  him  to  be  a  husband  and  the  father 
of  a  rising  family ;  and  you  wall  discover 
that  his  duties  are  manifold  and  his  anxieties 
not  few.     A  man  may  possibly  work  as  hard  in 
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worldly  occupations  ;  but  the  trader  is  upheld 
and  allured  by  the  attraction  of  money.  It  is 
idle  to  deny  that  there  is  a  strong  motive  power 
in  riches ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  on  plat- 
forms, it  ought  to  be  considered  an  additional 
test  of  a  Clergyman's  faithfulness  that  his 
labours  are  constant  and  continuous,  and  yet 
unalleviated  and  uncheered  by  the  prospect  of 
wealth.  If  he  sit  by  the  bedside  of  the  poor 
and  breathe  the  unwholesome  air  of  the  sick 
room,  he  goes  forth  again  the  richer  neither  in 
the  means  of  subsistence  nor  in  the  applause  of 
men.  His  clerical  brother  in  a  rural  parish 
lives  to  a  good  old  age,  and  sinks  to  his  rest  in 
peace;  but  he  who  has  to  battle  with  trials 
incidental  to  a  dense  town  population, — trials 
resulting  from  uncertainty  of  income,  parochial 
fault-findings,  smarting  malcontents,  pressing 
cares,  and  continuous  labours, — will  not  live 
out  half  his  days,  unless  his  frame  be  of  iron, 
and  his  sensibilities  be  fused  and  welded  into 
wrought  metal  also. 

In  some  respects  the  Clergyman  working  in  a 
populous  town  has  considerable  advantages.  If 
at  all  adapted  to  his  sphere  of  labour,  he  meets 
with  much  more  warmth  of  feeling  and  a 
sincerer  sympathy  than  he  would  in  an  isolated 
rural  position.  The  manners  of  the  people  in 
most  cases  may  be  unpolished,  and,  in  some, 
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barbarous  and  rude;  but  he  will  not  lack 
zealous  supporters  in  every  trial  with  which  he 
has  to  contend,  and  every  undertaking  in  which 
he  is  employed.  He  has  also  far  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  money  for  conducting  his 
ordinary  operations,  and  for  the  achievement 
of  his  special  plans,  than  in  the  country. 
Neither  does  he  run  the  risk  of  rusting  away 
from  want  of  attrition  with  his  fellow  creatures. 
As  mixed  up  in  the  practical  life  of  a  com- 
mercial city,  he  cannot  sink  into  lethargy  and 
inaction,  either  in  mind  or  body. 

A  person  who  adopts  the  principle  that  '  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  has  a  fair 
scope  for  his  tastes,  as  the  clergyman  of  a 
populous  parish.  No  one  gets  so  clear  an  in- 
sight into  the  domestic  life  of  families  as  he, — 
in  case,  that  is,  he  is  wishful  to  fulfil  his  duty. 
He  is  sent  for  oh  occasions  of  every  kind, — not 
only  when  there  is  sickness  in  the  house,  but 
sometimes  when  anything  has  happened  out  of 
the  routine  of  daily  events.  He,  moreover, 
pays  his  occasional  visits  to  the  members  of  his 
flock,  when  he  is  not  expected,  and  finds  them 
in  every  phase  of  social  life.  He  sees  much  to 
which,  if  wise,  he  will  shut  his  eyes ;  he  hears 
much  on  which  he  will  curb  his  tongue. 

It  is  surprising  how  old  in  his  ideas  even  a 
young  man  soon  becomes  by  daily  visiting  sick 
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rooms,  and  witnessing  scenes  of  human  in- 
firmity. He  is  brought  down  from  the  ideal  of 
life  to  its  plain  matter  of  fact.  He  sees  the 
man  of  muscular  development,  who  could  have 
thrown  all  his  fellows  at  a  wrestling  match, 
now  helplessly  stretched  on  the  sofa,  a  mise- 
rable, broken-down  creature,  gasping  for  breath. 
That  young  female  who  was  once  so  blithe  and 
attractive,  the  belle  of  the  ball-room,  but  withal 
somewhat  formidable  in  her  manners, — she  has 
now  the  hectic  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  she  is 
strugghng  vdth  that  hollow  cough  which  tells 
its  own  tale ;  she  has  ceased  to  care  about  the 
elegance  of  her  appearance,  and  is  not  unwilling 
to  be  seen  by  her  spiritual  pastor  in  a  disordered 
nightcap.  The  Clergyman  soon  begins  to  re- 
gard the  fair  sex  especially,  not  poetically,  but 
by  the  plain  rule  of  fact  and  prose — not  as 
sylphs  and  angels,  but  as  frail  creatures  com- 
posed of  perishable  flesh  and  blood,  on  whom 
sickness  often  lays  its  depressing  hand  as  it 
guides  them  by  slow  degrees  into  the  cold 
chamber  of  death. 

There  is  a  clerical  sensation  called  '  Mon- 
dayish.' Now,  as  Monkhouse  was  seated  at  his 
breakfast  on  the  Monday  morning  next  follow- 
ing his  first  Sunday  in  duty — somewhat  tired, 
'  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy ' — 
taking,  it  may  be,  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  of 
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his  position  and  prospects,  but  still  undaunted 
and  resolved  to  quit  himself  in  every  conflict 
like  a  man — a  fine  youth  of  sixteen,  with  fresh 
colour  and  ingenuous  countenance,  was  ushered 
into  his  room. 

'  My  father  sends  his  compliments  to  you, 
sir,'  said  the  lad,  modestly ;  '  and  if  you  could 
pay  him  a  visit,  he  would  esteem  it  a  favour.' 

'  With  pleasure,'  Monkhouse  replied ;  '  but 
you  must  let  me  know  his  name  and  place  of 
residence.' 

The  name  was  Mr.  Peter  Crumbleholme ;  the 
residence  was  Alma  Cottage,  which  was  about 
half-a-mile  out  in  the  country.  Monkhouse 
chatted  for  some  time  with  the  messenger,  who 
proved  to  be  a  fine  intelligent  lad  on  his  way  to 
the  Tarndale  Grammar  School,  questioning  him 
good-humouredly  on  the  Greek  play  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  The  youth  seemed  some- 
what surprised  that  a  Curate  of  Mudlington 
should  be  so  well  up  in  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
and  sought  an  explanation  of  certain  difficult 
passages  in  the  day's  lesson,  which  was  readily 
given. 

'  Now,'  said  Monkhouse,  '  you  and  I,  unless 
we  quarrel,  may  have  some  further  talk  about 
Latin  and  Greek,  when  we  have  more  time.' 

'  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  your  assistance,' 
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replied  young  Crumbleholme  ;  '  but/  he  added, 
with  a  schoolboy's  love  of  fun,  '  I  fear,  sir,  you 
will  have  brought  your  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  to  a  bad  market  at  Mudlington.' 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Monk- 
house  had  been  summoned  to  a  sick  room ;  and 
he  started  out  on  his  visit  with  some  little 
trepidation.  The  miserable  sights  that  often 
come  before  a  Clergyman  in  his  visitations  of 
the  sick,  are  enough  to  appal  one  who  has  not 
been  long  inured  to  this  duty, — objects  in  which 
want  and  weakness,  mental  distress  and  bodily 
pain,  are  seen  in  melancholy  combination.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  that  the  young  Clergyman 
should  not  be  repelled  at  first  by  cases  of  intense 
wretchedness;  he  may  be  so  far  daunted  and 
overcome  as  to  shrink  afterwards  from  this  im- 
perative, but  often  trying,  portion  of  his  work. 

Happily  the  first  case  to  which  Monkhouse 
was  called  was  one  that  did  not  excite  any 
intense  feeling.  Alma  Cottage  was  a  very 
pretty  little  spot  in  the  country ;  the  closely- 
mown  lawn,  the  well-arranged  flower-beds,  the 
artistically- cut  shrubs,  the  rustic  seats,  and 
everything  around  it,  had  an  appearance  of 
neatness ;  while  the  interior  in  its  furniture 
and  general  aspect  looked  comfortable  and 
cheery.     Monkhouse  was    met  by  a  motherly 
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lady  who  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Crumbleholme,  in 
an  affable,  unpretending  manner ;  and  by  ber 
was  nshered  upstairs  into  the  room  of  the  in- 
valid master  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Crumbleholme  was  sittiQg  in  a  large  easy 
chair  in  his  bed-room.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
person  low  in  stature  and  somewhat  corpulent, 
but  he  was  so  disguised  with  wrapping  that  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  safe  to  have  formed 
an  opinion  at  once  on  his  corporeal  proportions. 
In  its  normal  state  it  might  have  been  surmised 
that  his  countenance  was  a  pleasing  one,  round 
and  rubicund;  but,  at  this  time,  it  evidently 
had  not  had  fair  play.  His  head  was  wrapped 
round  with  thick  folds  of  flannel,  so  that  his 
face  was  only  partly  visible  ;  and  of  the  portion 
that  was  seen,  the  constitutional  ruddiness 
seemed  to  have  been  '  sicklied  o'er '  by  depletion 
and  water-gruel.  A  blanket  was  thrown  over 
his  shoulders,  and  his  lower  extremities  were 
swathed  in  an  enormous  travelling  rug :  on  the 
whole,  he  might  have  been  a  mummy  which 
had  died  in  good  condition  and  continued  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Elia,  in  one  of  his  essays,  depicts  with  his 
characteristic  vividness  the  tendency  to  selfish- 
ness that  accompanies  a  certain  species  of  sick- 
ness. When  the  ailment  is  not  very  serious,  and 
the  powers  of  speech  are  active,  a  person  is  often 
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SO  far  bound  up  in  himself  as  to  be  able  to  talk 
willinglj  about  nothing  but  his  own  trials  and 
sufferings.  Mr.  Cruinbleholme  was  precisely  in 
this  frame  of  mind :  so,  in  the  next  chapter,  we 
will  allow  him  to  state  his  own  case,  and  tell 
his  own  tale  at  his  leisure.  We  will  write 
down  his  monograph  at  his  dictation,  ijpsissimis 
verbis. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MR.    COUNCILLOR    CRVMBLEHOLME, 
MONOGRAPH. 


I  HOPE,  sir,  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  sending  for  you ;  but  my  house,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  your  district,  and  I  am  moreover  a 
Trustee  of  your  school,  though  I  have  not  taken 
as  much  interest  in  it  as  I  ought.  I  trust,  sir, 
we  shall  become  better  acquainted. 

My  name,  sir,  is  Peter  Crumbleholme.  I  was 
sixty  years  of  age  last  September ;  and  I  am,  in 
the  common  way  of  speaking,  the  architect  of 
my  own  fortune.  I'or  thirty  years  I  was  a  re- 
tail dealer  in  fancy  goods, — in  other  words,  a 
haberdasher,  in  Yarndale.  During  the  whole 
of  that  period  my  shop  never  lost  its  credit  for 
producing  the  very  best  articles  in  our  line  and 
offering  them  at  the  cheapest  rate.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  in  these  days  of  competition 
no  tradesman  can  afiPord  to  be  honest ;  but  I 
can  conscientiously  declare  that  I  never  gave 
less  than  a  full  yard  even  by  the  eighth  of  an 
inch,  and  I  deny  emphatically  that  I  ever  put 
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before  lady  or  gentleman  any  article  tliat  was 
not  real  and  genuine.  Yes,  and  whatever  folks 
may  say  about  curly-beaded  apprentices  pleasing 
the  ladies,  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that,  behind  my 
counter,  I  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  my 
female  customers  as  the  most  greasy-headed 
young  dandy  of  them  all.  When  I  was  absent 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  ladies  always  asked, 
Where  is  Mr.  Crumbleholme  ?  Then,  observe, 
I  stuck  to  my  shop.  I  lived  in  my  back  parlour, 
and  on  my  second  floor.  Now-a-days  a  retail 
dealer  takes  his  house  in  the  suburbs,  and 
leaves  his  shop  to  take  care  of  itself,  before  he 
knows  how  he  can  get  a  living.  Not  the  way, 
sir,  to  get  rich  by  honest  dealing.  Why  should 
drapers  and  haberdashers,  greengrocers  and 
ironmongers,  hatters  and  second-hand  clothes- 
men,  with  their  wives  and  families,  get  higher 
notions  than  their  fathers  and  mothers  had? 
Many  is  the  pleasant  supper  I  have  had  in  my 
back  parlour  after  a  day  of  brisk  business. 
Besides,  I  have  been  richly  blessed  in  a  wife. 
Mrs.  Crumbleholme,  I  can  truly  say,  has  been, 
ever  since  she  took  that  name,  a  very  managing 
woman.  Some,  it  may  be,  consider  her  now 
and  then  a  little  short  and  sharp  in  her  way ; 
like  most  good  housewives,  she  is  fond  of  having 
her  way  in  her  own  sphere,  but  her  way  I  have 
always  found  to  be  the  best  way.  Who  can 
If  2 
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get  up  linen  like  Mrs.  Crumbleliolme  ?  Who 
ever  looked  so  carefully  to  wrist-bands  and  neck 
collars?  She  had  not  a  soul  above  buttons, 
sir,  nor  had  she  a  tongue  above  telling  her 
mind.  She  kept  the  apprentices  in  excellent 
order,  while  she  fed  them  on  the  best.  In  a 
word,  though  I  say  it  who  should  not,  Mrs. 
Crumbleholme  is  near  twelve  stone  weight,  and 
yet  she  is  worth  her  full  weight  in  gold. 

Well,  sir,  about  three  years  ago  I  took  stock 
of  my  pecuniary  affairs,  and  I  retired  to  bed  one 
night  having  found  myself  worth  a  clear  600?. 
a  year.  Many  men  now-a-days,  on  assuring 
themselves  of  such  a  gratifying  fact,  turn  up 
their  noses  at  a  yard-wand  and  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  a  counter,  and  take  a  five-storied  ware- 
house, and  become  wholesale  merchants.  But 
I  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  I  deter- 
mined to  dispose  of  my  premises  and  business 
outright :  I  say  outright,  for  I  never  could  see 
any  common  sense  in  the  tallow-chandler  who 
bargained  to  be  always  present  on  dipping  days. 
*  I  have  made,'  I  reasoned  with  myself,  '  a  very 
handsome  fortune  by  plain,  honest  dealing 
through  thirty  years,  and  at  a  time  when  ladies 
dressed  in  moderate  dimensions,  and  husbands 
and  fathers  were  not  ruined  by  expensive 
flounces.  I  have  accumulated  enough  for  our 
future  wants,  and  I  will  not  risk  my  ceii;ainty 
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for  an  uncertainty.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,'  thought  I.  If  some  of 
our  traders  would  keep  that  in  mind,  it  would 
be  no  worse  for  them.  So  I  sold  the  good-will 
of  my  premises  and  my  remaining  stock,  and 
retired  to  my  present  residence. 

For  three  years  Alma  Cottage  was  a  beautiful 
scene  of  domestic  comfort.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  there  were  no  tiffs  and  ruffles  inside, 
for  the  choicest  wives  sometimes  have  a  break- 
out, and  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  families.  But  on  the  whole  my 
felicity  was  almost  perfect.  I  am  a  man 
naturally  of  a  placid  temper ;  and  when  it  is 
accidentally  disturbed,  I  fly  for  refuge  to  my 
barrel-organ.  No  sooner  have  I  played  over 
'  Lydia,'  '  Calcutta,'  and  the  '  Old  Hundredth,' 
than  my  good  humour  returns,  and  I  am  in 
charity  with  all  the  world.  I  wonder  how  men 
can  be  for  ever  snarling  and  snapping  at  each 
other  when  there  are  such  things  as  chamber 
organs  to  be  met  with.  Is  it  not  better  to  try 
a  few  soothing  tunes  when  you  are  angry,  than 
to  fall  foul  on  the  maid-servants  or  turn  the 
house  out  of  the  windows,  like  a  madman  ? 
Perhaps  I  have  only  few  things  to  put  me  out 
of  the  way.  I  have  only  two  children.  My 
daughter  Julia  has  turned  one- and- twenty,  and 
is  as  handsome  and  lively  a  girl  as  you  would 
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wish  to  see  ;  she  has  had  an  excellent  boarding- 
school  education,  and  besides  French,  mnsic, 
and  the  nse  of  the  globes,  she  has  become 
accomplished  in  many  sciences  the  very  names 
of  which  I  do  not  remember — impossible  words 
ending  in  pathy  and  ism  and  ology.  My  son 
Peter  is  sixteen — perhaps  you  saw  him  this 
morning,  sir — and  is  making  great  progress  in 
the  classics  at  our  well-known  Grammar  School. 
If  he  turns  out  well,  as  Dr.  Skelper  assures  me 
he  will,  I  intend  to  send  him  to  college ;  and 
Peter  one  day  may  '  wag  his  pou'  in  a  pu'pit,' 
as  my  neighbour  McKay  says. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  tale,  sir.  The  twenty- 
first  of  October  has  generally  been  an  unlucky 
day  to  me.  My  fatal  star  is  then  in  the 
ascendant,  as  the  planet-rulers  would  say.  On 
that  day  I  made  a  bad  debt  for  a  considerable 
sum,  and  only  got  eighteen  pence  in  the  pound. 
On  that  day  my  mother  died, — it  is  true  she 
was  eighty-two.  On  that  day  Mrs.  Grumble- 
holme  was  confined  of  Julia,  and  had  a  very  bad 
time  of  it.  On  that  day  my  son  Peter  was 
knocked  down  by  a  cab,  and  brought  home  with 
a  compound  fracture  of  his  arm.  But  what  are 
these  mishaps  to  the  troubles  which  issued  upon 
me  like  a  torrent  from  the  last  twenty-first  of 
October  ?  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
that  unlucky  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  private 
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room  reading  my  daily  paper;  Mrs.  C.  was 
superintending  household  work,  Julia  was  en- 
gaged in  some  manufacture  of  raspberry  jam, 
and  Peter  was  at  school.  I  was  alone,  and 
engaged  on  the  trade  report — for  you  see,  sir, 
like  an  old  coachman,  I  like  the  crack  of  the 
whip, — when  a  loud  knock  at  our  front  door 
rang  through  the  house,  and  I  heard  Sarah, 
our  housemaid,  talking  with  some  half  dozen 
individuals  who  were  '  wishing  to  see  Mr. 
Crumbleholme.'  After  a  while  they  were 
ushered  into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting  ; 
and  when  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  weather 
had  passed  between  us,  one  of  the  visitors,  a 
bustling,  consequential  kind  of  man,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  then  spoke  as  follows,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  remember.  '  Mr.  Crumbleholme,'  says 
he,  'we  have  been  deputed  by  an  influential 
body  from  the  Mudlington  Ward,  to  wait  upon 
you,  sir,  and,  if  possible,  induce  you,  sir,  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Common 
Councillor  of  that  ward.  The  post,  I  need  not 
say,  sir,  is  a  highly  honourable  one,  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  popular  feeling — hem  ! 
— I  do  not  doubt  the  glittering  prize  is  within 
your  grasp.  Hitherto  we  have  been  infamously 
represented — misrepresented,  should  I  not  say  ? 
— and  if  gentlemen  like  yourself,  sir,  continue 
indifferent,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  very  inferior 
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class  of  men  as  Councillors  for  the  important 
Borough  of  Yarndale.  Now,  at  a  meeting  held 
last  night  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  we  venti- 
lated freely  the  whole  question,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  nem.  con.,  that  for  respectability, 
position,  integrity,  and  judgment,  there  was  no 
man  so  fit  and  proper  to  represent  the  Ward  as 
yourself.  We  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Crumble- 
holme,  that  you  will  allow  yourself  to  be  put  in 
nomination  for  municipal  honours.'  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  thought  I,  that  is  what  we  vulgarly  call 
'  coming  it  strong.'  '  Respectability,  position, 
integrity,  and  judgment ! '  I  fancied  that  I 
had  a  fair  name  among  my  neighbours,  but  I 
never  claimed  any  superiority  over  my  fellow- 
men.  Taken  so  much  by  surprise,  I  thanked 
my  visitors  for  their  good  opinion,  and  asked 
for  the  delay  of  four- and- twenty  hours,  before 
I  gave  them  my  final  answer,  or,  as  politicians 
call  it,  my  ultimatum. 

After  the  deputation  had  left  me,  I  rushed  to 
my  barrel-organ,  and  j)layed  over  one  or  two 
tunes  by  way  of  pouring  oil  on  the  swelling 
billows  of  my  bosom.  Then  I  walked  forth 
into  my  garden,  in  order  to  ruminate  privately 
on  the  proposal  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
made  to  me.  My  meditations  ran  in  something 
like  the  following  strain — for  I  will  conceal 
nothing  from  you,  sir — as  I  paced  the  gravel 
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walk  and  occasionally  jingled  the  loose  silver 
in  my  trousers'  pocket.  '  Peter  Crumbleholme, 
you  have  been  a  prosperous  man  in  life,  a  very 
prosperous  man.  You  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  Peter.  And  still  higher  dignities  are  within 
your  reach :  the  glittering  prize,  did  he  not 
say  ?  is  within  your  grasp.  I  am  comfortable 
and  respected  now :  shall  I  be  hapj)ier,  if  I 
become  a  public  character,  I  wonder  ?  Shall  I 
sleep  more  soundly,  and  eat  more  heartily,  and 
love  Mrs.  Crumbleholme  and  my  family  more 
dearly  ?  But  then,  may  I  not  be  the  means  of 
doing  good  to  our  native  town  ?  Is  not  gas 
extravagantly  dear  ?  Is  not  the  water-rate 
extortionate?  Is  not  the  markets'  property 
mismanaged?  Is  there  not  much  jobbing  going 
on  in  our  Corporation  ?  Shall  I  not  be  doing  a 
good  deed  in  endeavouring  to  set  these  things 
right?  But  stop  a  moment:  are  you  not 
ambitious,  Peter?  If  men  have  any  selfish 
motive  at  heart,  I  always  find  they  cloak  it  up 
under  an  intention  of  benefiting  their  species. 
There  is  my  neighbour  McKay,  for  instance, 
a  deacon  of  the  Independent  Chapel :  now 
Sandy  likes  money  and  power ;  and  yet  when 
he  is  trying  for  such  things,  he  is  always  talking 
about  a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness. 
And  is  not  that  human  nature  in  you,  Peter, 
which  is  human  nature  in   Sandy  ?     Are  you 
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thinking,  on  the  slj,  that  your  name  will  appear 
in  the  newspapers,  and  that  on  great  occasions 
you  will  exhibit  yourself  in  an  elegant  gown  ? 
Are  you  not  looking  forward  to  the  dignity  of 
an  alderman,  nay,  of  mayor  ?  Who  knows  that 
it  may  not  end  in  Sir  Peter  Crumbleholme  ? 
Have  you  not  a  lurking  wish  that  Mrs.  C.  may 
be  raised  a  step  higher  on  the  social  ladder,  and 
that  Julia  may  get  a  more  eligible  husband  ? 
Well,  human  nature  is  a  queer  nature  after  all. 
Even  your  motives,  Peter,  are  of  a  mixed  kind, 
I  fear ;  there  may  be  some  good  in  them,  but 
is  there  not  a  little  leaven  of  ambition  also  ? 
You  have  a  hard  balance-sheet  of  pros  and 
cons  to  strike,  Mr.  Crumbleholme :  what  is 
your  conclusion?  Well,  let  me  see — let  me 
think; — I  will  consult  Mrs.  C,  and  follow  my 
destiny.' 

'Well,  Mrs.  Crumbleholme,'  I  said,  as  we 
were  seated  at  tea,  with  the  blinds  drawn  down, 
the  lamp  lighted,  the  fire  blazing,  and  the  urn 
hissing,  as  the  poet  saith — '  pray,  can  you  guess 
what  those  men  called  upon  me  for  this 
morning  ? ' 

'  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,'  she  replied  ;  *  perhaps 
they  were  getting  up  a  testimonial  for  some 
simpleton  who  spent  his  time  in  minding  other 
people's  business,  and  forgot  his  own  9  ' 

'  No — guess  again.' 
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'Perhaps,'  said  Peter,  putting  down  his 
Greek  play,  and  drawing  up  to  the  table,  '  they 
are  forming  a  company  for  the  diffusion  of 
cheap  oat-cake  under  the  Limited  Liability 
Act?' 

'  No — you  are  as  far  off  as  ever.' 

'  Were  they  wanting  you  to  be  a  director  at 
the  Diddlesbury  flower  show  next  year?'  asked 
Julia. 

*  Listen,'  I  said ;  '  you  may  as  well  give  it 
up.     They   came   as  a  deputation  to  see  if  I 
would  be  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Mudlington  Ward   at    the    coming   municipal 
election.' 

'  And  what  did  you  say  to  them  ? '  they  all 
asked. 

'  I  said  I  would  give  them  my  answer  to- 
morrow; and,  in  the  meantime,  I  determined 
to  consult  my  wife.  What  do  you  think  about 
it,  my  dear  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Crumbleholme  looked  at  me  steadily, 
perhaps  with  a  shade  of  pity  in  her  eye,  as  she 
inquired — '  Peter,  do  you  know  anything  ill  of 
any  of  your  family  ?  ' 

*  What  do  yon  mean,  Mrs.  C.  ?  '  I  said  some- 
what severely. 

'  Well,  I  mean  this — if  your  third  cousin 
compc»unded  with  his  creditors,  or  your  uncle 
died  of  brandy- and- water,  or  your  mother  was 
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a  slattern,  it  will  appear  against  you,  be  sure, 
on  the  wall  in  letters  three  inches  long.' 

'  Grandfather,'  mj  son  Peter  interposed, 
'  came  from  Brough  in  Westmoreland,  did  he 
not  ?  And  was  not  a  fifth  cousia  of  his  sent  to 
Botany  Bay  for  sheep- stealing  P  ' 

^  Hold  your  tongue,  you  young  rogue,'  I  said ; 
'  I  know  of  no  one  in  our  family  who  has  been 
worse  than  his  neighbours.' 

'  Then,'  resumed  Mrs.  C.,'  have  you  anything 
singular  in  your  manner  ?  Are  you  different 
from  other  people  in  any  particular  what- 
ever ? ' 

'  Yes,  papa,'  said  Julia,  '  you  are  constantly 
whistling  the  '  Old  Hundredth,'  and  jingling  the 
silver  in  your  trousers'  pocket.' 

'  Well,'  I  replied,  '  I  see  nothing  so  strange 
in  that,  do  you  ?  ' 

'Then,'  concluded  my  wife,  'just  follow  your 
own  whim.  I  do  not  care  a  thimble-top  about 
it  for  my  own  part.' 

What  a  marvellous  far-sighted  woman  is 
Mrs.  Crumbleholme ! 

Well,  sir,  three  days  after  that  quiet  evening 
I  found  myself  in  the  very  thick  of  an  election 
contest.  Passing  from  my  quiet  way  of  life  at 
Alma  Cottage  to  the  hurry-scurry  of  canvassing 
and  brawling  in  Mudlington  Ward,  was  like 
drifting  from  a  calm  sea  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
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It  was,  however,  too  late  to  draw  back.  M}^ 
honour  was  involved  in  the  straggle  ;  and  I  am 
not  destitute  of  British  pluck  when  I  am  roused, 
though  I  generally  take  a  good  deal  of  rousing. 
My  blood  was  fairly  up,  and  I  declared  on 
several  occasions  in  my  speeches,  that  I  would 
*  nail  my  colours  to  the  mast,  and  never  give 
up  while  a  rag  of  them  remained .'  Indeed,  sir, 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  but  I 
astonished  both  my  friends  and  myself  by  the 
spirit  I  exhibited  and  the  eloquent  harangues  I 
delivered.  I  spoke  in  metaphors,  and  I  used 
bold  action.  I  answered  questions,  and  I  re- 
torted smartly.  An  Irishman  in  my  canvas 
told  me  that  I  was  '  an  iligant  spaker,  and  a 
boy  of  pluck  intirely.' 

There  were  three  other  candidates  for  the 
Wardy  sir,  some  of  whom  you  may  have  seen — 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Corby,  and  a  fellow  caUed 
McMuggins.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  do  everything  on  Christian  principles  ; 
though  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir — I  do  not 
wish  it  to  go  any  further — he  seems  to  me  to 
be  able  to  twist  his  principles  into  different 
shapes.  For  instance,  I  agreed  to  join  with 
him  in  a  certain  matter  of  expense — it  turned 
out  to  be  a  public-house  entertainment — some 
dozen  Welsh  rabbits  and  quarts  of  ale  accord- 
ingly I  when  he  ran  ofi"  his  agreement,  saying 
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that  liis  conscience  was  teetotal,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  pay  for  such  ungodly  doings.  I 
taxed  him  with  breaking  his  word  ;  but  he  an- 
swered that  he  had  promised,  '  please  God,'  and 
it  proved  to  be  something  that  had  not  pleased 
God.  Now,  sir,  that  to  my  thinking  is  not 
acting  on  Christian  principles.  Mr.  Corby  is 
a  dealer  in  chemicals,  Epsom  salts,  and  such 
like  commodities,  and  I  hardly  know  what  to 
make  of  him.  He  opposes  everything  and 
everybody ;  he  is  the  only  one  in  existence 
who  is  right.  He  is  rather  like  that  lunatic 
who  thought  all  people  deranged,  and  wanted 
to  put  a  straight-waistcoat  on  all  the  world 
but  himself.  He  is  a  very  odd  man  in  his 
way  of  arguing.  *  Can  we  expect,'  he  would 
reason,  '  to  have  pure  water  in  our  tanks,  when 
the  Sunday  bands  are  permitted  to  play  ?  Can 
we  look  forward  to  anything  else  but  the  build- 
ing of  enormous  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  when 
gas  is  at  7s.  Qd,  per  1,000  cubic  feet  ?  Can  we 
suppose  that  education  will  be  extended,  while 
cliques  andfactions  rule  in  our  municipal  body  ?  ' 
He  had  always,  too,  a  great  deal  to  say  in  his 
speeches  about  the  British  Constitution,  and 
some  battle  of  Armageddon  that  was  going  on. 
Once,  when  he  was  complaining  in  a  speech  that 
the  British  Constitution  was  suffering  from 
unskilful  treatment,  a  fellow  in  the  crowd  asked 
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whether  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  would  not  relieve 
it.  McMuggins  is  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
clothes  in  an  Irish  part  of  Yamdale,  and  a 
notorious  blackguard ;  he  has  been  once  or 
twice  in  gaol  for  taking  part  in  political  riots  ; 
he  is  a  chartist  and  a  republican,  and  would  cut 
up  the  British  Constitution  as  he  would  an  old 
pair  of  breeches.  He  is  a  broad-set,  fierce- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  head  like  a  hedgehog 
and  a  villanous  squint,  and  he  had  three  or 
four  backers  who  were  worse  than  himself; 
there  was  one  in  particular  called,  I  think, 
Nick  the  Grinder;  I  always  dreaded  to  meet 
McMuggins,  especially  as  he  was  supposed,  in 
Yarndale  phrase,  to  '  have  a  slate  off,'  that  is, 
only  to  be  half- furnished  in  the  upper  storey. 
I  had  an  excellent  friend,  however,  in  a  Mud- 
lington  butcher  called  Scrags  on — a  dangerous 
customer  in  a  row,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have 
known  him  some  time,  and  he  supplies  us  with 
meat.  He  has  some  queer  notions  about 
Church-going ;  indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  think  he  is 
quite  sound  in  his  religious  views ;  but  he  sells 
good  meat,  and  he  stuck  by  me  faithfully. 

I  am  a  moderate  reformer,  sir;  and  some 
things  in  our  Corporation,  I  am  quite  sure,  want 
looking  into.  In  my  address,  therefore,  I  en- 
tered into  the  question  of  the  sewers  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Borough ;  I  grappled 
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with,  those  subjects  which  are  most  discussed 
in  our  own  Town  Council,  such  as  the  price 
of  gas,  official  salaries,  and  water-rates  ;  I  pro- 
fessed myself  the  friend  of  a  judicious  reform  ; 
and  I  concluded  with  saying — I  fear  there  was 
nothing  very  new  in  it,  but  it  was  the  best 
ending  I  could  think  of — that,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  municipal  affairs,  I  was  an  advocate 
of  the  strictest  economy,  so  far  as  economy 
did  not  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  administra- 
tive power. 

Well,  sir,  for  a  day  or  two  everything  went 
on  well.  Our  canvassers  reported  favourably. 
I  was  efficiently  supported  by  my  Committee. 
Only,  so  early  we  had  a  warning  what  to  expect 
from  our  opponents.  They  condescended,  sir, 
to  such,  a  dirty  trick  as  this.  I  had  an  active 
committee-man  who  was  doing  a  great  deal  for 
my  cause.  He  met  with  his  medical  adviser, 
who  was  on  the  contrary  interest:  nothing 
much  was  the  matter  with  my  friend ;  he  had 
caught  a  slight  cold  in  his  exertions.  Well, 
this  low  practitioner  got  hold  of  him,  saw  he 
was  a  little  unwell,  inspected  his  tongue  and 
his  throat,  told  him  he  was  dangerously  ill, 
sent  him  home,  had  him  put  to  bed,  and  then 
drenched  him  with  drugs,  so  that  he  could  not 
get  up  again  for  several  days — and  now,  as  I 
Lear,  he  has  sent  him  in  a  long  bill.     What  do 
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you  think  of  that,  sir?  Would  you  not  call  it  a 
pretty  trick,  sharp  practice  ?  Perhaps  they 
would  call  it  a  clever  dodge.  Believe  me,  sir, 
elections  try  men's  principles.  If  there  is  any- 
thing bad  in  a  man,  it  comes  the  uppermost 
then.  Still,  things  went  on  tolerably  well. 
Mr.  Graham,  whom  perhaps  you  know,  worked 
for  me ;  and  a  very  sensible  shopkeeper  called 
Charnoek  aided  me  materially.  But  this  was 
too  good  to  last  at  a  municipal  election.  One 
evening — would  you  believe  it,  sir? — I  had  a 
placard  put  into  my  hand  which  ran,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  as  follows. — '  A  highly  re- 
spectable gentleman,'  this  '  Crown  and  Anchor ' 
clique  have  brought  forward,  as  they  say.  Why 
have  they  not  announced  that  this  highly 
respectable  gentleman  allowed  his  mother  to 
receive  parochial  relief,  and  to  be  buried  in  a 
parish  coffin  ?  '  Was  not  this  a  devilish  state- 
ment ?  I  tore  the  placard  into  shreds,  stamped 
on  the  fragments,  railed  on  my  foes,  and,  I  fear, 
almost  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

'  Be  patient,  be  composed,  Mr.  Crumbleholme,' 
our  Chairman  said  kindly  enough,  evidently  not 
knowing  how  far  the  statement  was  true  ;  ^  it  is 
not  very  material,  after  all.' 

'  Material ! '  I  exclaimed — '  not  material  to 
be  charged  with  allowing  my  mother  to  be 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  ! ' 

VOL.  II.  N 
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'  There  is  not  tlie  slightest  truth  in  the  state- 
ment, we  are  assured,'  said  the  Chairman,  though 
I  half  suspect  he  had  at  first  believed  it  to  be 
true. 

'  Truth  !  it  is  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end  ! ' — 
and  I  fear  I  put  in  a  word  which  sounded  some- 
thing like  a  profane  oath. 

'  How,  then,  shall  we  meet  the  slander  ?  '  in- 
quired a  bustling  member  of  our  Committee. 

Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Charnock  strongly 
urged  that  no  notice  whatever  should  be  taken 
of  it;  but  the  busy  little  gentleman  insisted 
that  '  the  dignity  of  our  cause  demands  that  it 
should  be  refuted ; '  adding,  '  it  comes  from 
that  McMuggins's  party,  and  a  pack  of  greater 
villains  do  not  exist.  They  lie  by  rule,  and  tell 
truth  by  accident.' 

'  My  mother,'  I  said,  somewhat  pacified, 
'  died  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  buried  becom- 
ingly from  the  shop  of  Hillock  and  Low.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  a  cautious  Committee-man, 
'  they  have  still  a  copy  of  the  invoice  ?  ' 

The  notion  seemed  a  good  oue,  and  away 
went  one  of  our  Committee  to  inquire  from 
Messrs.  Hillock  and  Low  whether  they  could 
find  anything  in  their  books  about  my  mother's 
funeral ;  and  very  shortly  there  appeared  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  the  following  advertisement, 
which  I  will   read  : — '  To  the  electors    of  the 
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MudlingtonWard.  Gentlemen, — Having  noticed 
on  the  walls  of  this  city  a  placard,  stating  that 
Mr.  Crnmbleholme's  mother  was  buried  in  a 
parish  coffin,  we,  as  the  undertakers  of  the 
funeral,  deem  it  our  duty  publicly  to  contradict 
so  false  a  statement:  we  have  searched  our 
books,  and  we  find  that  we  buried  Mrs.  Crum- 
bleholme  from  our  establishment,  and  that  we 
supplied  a  good  oak  coffin,  mounted  with  best 
black  plate,  handles,  plates  and  gripes,  lid  and 
other  ornaments,  lined  and  upholstered  inside 
in  a  superior  manner.  We  also  provided 
shroud,  cap,  curtain  and  pillow,  best  silk  velvet 
pall,  silk  and  crape  hatbands,  gloves,  coats  for 
drivers,  &c.  &c.,  the  best  hearse,  and  two 
mourning-coaches,  men  as  bearers  and  other 
attendants,  which  were  paid  for  by  Mr.  Peter 
Crumbleholme.  And  we  further  state  that  the 
amount  of  our  bill  was  251,  10s.  6d.  Hillock 
and  Low,  Undertakers,  26  Granby  Square.' 

It  was  thought  that  so  flat  a  contradiction 
would  silence  our  opponents  at  once.  But  de- 
termined scoundrels  are  not  put  down  so  easily. 
What  was  the  next  thing  the  rascals  did,  think 
you?  They  issued  another  placard  in  which 
they  admitted  that  a  mistake  had  been  made ; 
'  it  was  not,'  they  said,  '  Mr.  Crumbleholme's 
mother,  but  his  stepmother,  who  had  received 
parochial   relief,  and   been  buried  in  a  work- 
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house  coffin.'     '  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  ! '  thought  I, 
'  for  which  of  my  sins  have  I  been  condemned  to 
such  torture  ? '     However,  we  met  this  falsehood 
by  a    counter- statement,  that   '  Mr.   Grumble- 
holme  never  had  a  stepmother,  and  therefore  she 
could  not  have  been  buried  in  a  parish  coffin.' 
We  were   confident  that  it  was    McMuggins's 
party    who    were    acting    so    infamously;    but 
the   placards  were   posted    in  the   night    and 
without  a  printer's  name.     Of  our  last  contra- 
diction the  rascals   took  no  notice ;   but  soon 
after  we  found  the  following  lie  placarded  on 
the  walls,  under  the  head  of  news,  in  very  large 
letters  : — ^  It  is  known  that  the  family  of  this 
highly  respectable  individual  came  from  Cum- 
berland: is  it  known  that  his  grandfather  was 
put  into  the  Penrith  stocks  as  a  drunken  razor- 
grinder,  and  that  his  grandmother  was  whipped 
through  Carlisle  for  stealing  a  leg  of  mutton  ?  ' 
How  were  we  to  meet  these  'slanders  ?     We 
determined  to  convene  a  public  meeting  imme- 
diately, to  be  held   in  the  large  room  of  the 
'Crown  and  Anchor'  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.     When  the  time  came,  I  was  by  no 
means  in  a   good   humour,  I  confess.     I  was 
worn  out  and  jaded,  and  I  had  moreover  the 
bowel-complaint.     And  having  been  compelled 
by  my  infi.rmities  to  take  some  strong  doses  of 
brandy  and  hot  water,  I  admit  that  I  was  not 
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disposed  to  be  very  conciliatory  towards  my 
persecutors.  The  room  was  now  very  crowded, 
and  from  the  beginning  the  assembly  was  in- 
clined to  be  unruly.  A  man  called  Bompas — 
one  of  the  trustees  of  your  school — you  have  an 
oddish  lot  of  them,  sir — a  man  called  Bompas, 
a  supporter  of  Corby,  began  by  questioning  me 
on  my  religious  opinions.  That  fellow,  sir,  in 
my  opinion,  for  all  his  pretended  sanctity,  is  no 
better  than  he  should  be.  Then  there  were 
calls  fi'om  the  crowd  of  '  How's  your  mother  ?  ' 
And  one  impudent  vagabond  shouted  out, '  Speak 
up,  old  bladder  o'  lard,' — '  bladder  o'  lard,'  sir 
— h'm  !  think  of  that,  —  alluding  to  my  bald 
head.  The  room,  sir,  we  soon  found  was  packed 
by  the  McMuggins'  party.  Still,  my  blood  was 
up,  and  I  was  resolved  to  speak  out.  I  got  on  the 
full  swing — and  really  it  is  strange  how  fluent 
men  become  when  they  are  in  a  passion, — on  I 
went  denouncing,  defying,  threatening,  calling 
up  long-forgotten  names  of  reproach,  and  hurl- 
ing them  at  my  slanderers,  —  when,  lo !  one 
general  attack  was  made  upon  us  by  the 
McMuggins'  blackguards.  Cudgels  were  pulled 
out  of  side-pockets ;  shouts,  oaths,  and  blas- 
phemies rang  through  the  room ;  one  universal 
battle  ensued,  with  its  attendant  imprecations. 
Scragson  fought  desperately;  his  blows  were 
like  the  kick  of  a  horse  ;  Bompas  got  a  knock 
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on  the  head  and  ran  away  bellowing  like  a  bull. 
I  was  knocked  off  my  platform  by  a  life-pre- 
server— a  strange  name  ! — and  found  myself 
rolling  among  spittoons  and  sawdust,  while  I 
heard  from  above  the  smash  of  glass  and  tables, 
as  though  it  were  the  crash  of  doom.  How  long 
this  might  have  continued,  I  know  not ;  but 
the  gas  was  suddenly  put  out,  on  purpose  no 
doubt.  There  was  then  something  very  awful  in 
our  condition:  the  fighting  went  on  for  awhile; 
menaces  and  oaths  were  yet  uttered ;  the  room 
was  a  Pandemonium  and  nothing  else.  My  re- 
collection of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  scene 
is  very  imperfect ;  I  had  been  stunned  by  the 
bludgeon,  and  began  to  feel  the  room  whirling 
round  like  the  great  Maelstrom,  into  which  I 
fancied  myself  sinking  amidst  the  shrieks  of  a 
thousand  demons  in  human  form.  As  I  learned 
afterwards,  I  was  gathered  up  out  of  the  ruins 
by  Scragson,  after  the  room  was  cleared,  and 
packed  off  to  Alma  Cottage  in  a  cab. 

On  the  morning  after  this  disturbance  you 
may  be  sure,  sir,  that  I  arose  in  a  very  miserable 
plight.  My  head  seemed  to  be  splitting ;  my 
ribs  were  sore  ;  my  joints  were  stiff;  my  mouth 
was  parched.  It  was  only  by  Julia's  gentlest 
touch  that  I  dared  to  put  on  my  coat.  I  felt 
like  one  who  had  lain  for  weeks  in  a  rheumatic 
fever.     Many  strange  tales  were  already  in  cir- 
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CTilation  about  me  in  Yarndale ;  the  one  most 
credited  was,  that  a  workman  from  the  concern 
of  Hillock  and  Low  had  that  morning  gone  up 
to  Alma  Cottage  to  measure  me  for  my  coffin. 

Sir,  I  must  say  a  word  here  for  Mrs.  Cinim- 
bleholme.  She  did  all  she  could  to  cheer  my 
spirits.  I  have  known  wives  who  would  have 
acted  differently.  Some  would  have  made  bad 
ten  times  worse  by  talking  in  this  way  : — '  I  told 
you,  Mr.  Crumbleholme,  how  it  would  be.  Did  I 
not  warn  you  against  meddling  with  these  horrid 
elections  ?  It  is  all  your  own  fault.  You  have 
made  yourself  and  all  of  us  miserable  by  your 
folly,  and  you  deserve  what  you  get.'  It  is  strange 
how  some  women  take  a  pleasure  in  aggravating 
their  husbands  when  they  are  in  distress.  Mrs. 
Crumbleholme  had  more  sense  and  feeling. 

'Why  has  not  Peter  gone  to  school  this 
morning  ? '  I  inquu*ed,  seeing  him  in  the  gar- 
den ;  '  he  has  not  stayed  away,  I  hope,  on  my 
account  ? ' 

*^  WeU,  no,  not  exactly,'  Mrs.  C.  replied ; 
'young  Peter  has  been  in  the  wars  like  old 
Peter.     Come  here,  Peter.' 

I  now  saw  that  my  son  had  got  a  discoloured 
eye  and  a  scratch  on  his  cheek;  and  I  heard 
that  Julia  had  been  bathing  his  face  with  vine- 
gar and  water. 

'  What's  the  matter,  lad  ?  '  I  asked  ;  '  have 
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any  of  the  McMuggins'  party  been  attacking 
you?' 

'  Why,  yes,'  he  said,  laughing, '  I  suppose  the 
fellow  was  in  some  sense  one  of  the  McMug- 
gins' party.  One  of  the  school-lads,  a  bigger 
fellow  than  myself,  asked  me  if  my  grand- 
mother had  not  been  buried  in  a  parish  coffin.' 

'  The  plague  take  that  parish  coffin ! '  I  ex- 
claimed ;  '  and  what  did  you  say  ?  You  denied 
it,  of  course  ?  ' 

'  I  said  nothing,'  was  Peter's  reply ;  '  but  I 
gave  him  a  back-handed  crack  over  the  mouth, 
which  set  his  teeth  a  chattering.' 

'  Well,  it  seems  he  has  returned  the  compli- 
ment.' 

'  Yes  ;  we  had  a  pretty  tough  tussle  for  some 
time;  but  I  expect  he  won't  be  at  school  for 
the  next  month, — such  a  hiding  I  gave  him.  I 
beat  him  soundly ;  and  then  gave  him  two  kicks 
at  the  end  of  the  fray,  as  super-cargo, — to  teach 
him  manners,  that's  all.' 

So  here  we  were,  an  interesting  family  group 
for  a  photographic  sketch  —  I  with  my  head 
bandaged,  Peter  with  a  bruised  face,  and  Julia 
with  eyes  red  from  crying.  Mrs.  Grumble- 
holme,  however,  was  sound  as  a  roach  and  bold 
as  a  lion. 

'  Please,  sir,'  said  Sarah,  the  housemaid,  as 
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slie  entered  the  room, — '  please,  sir,  two  men 
are  waiting  for  jon  at  the  back  door.' 

'  What  kind  of  men,  Sarah  ?  ' 

'Uncommon  ill -looking  fellows;  but  they 
want  to  see  you  particular.' 

On  confronting  them  I  found  Sarah's  descrip- 
tion was  quite  correct.  A  couple  of  more  vil- 
lanous-looking  scamps  I  had  seldom  seen.  They 
were  dirty  and  ragged — real  ticket-of-leavers — 
and  they  smelt  shockingly  of  gin  and  tobacco. 

'  What  are  you  wanting  with  me,  my  men  ? ' 
I  inquired. 

'  Saved  your  life  last  night,'  growled  the 
spokesman  —  '  fought  like  bricks  —  drew  off 
smashing  Bob  as  he  was  rushing  on  for  to  settle 
your  hash — knocked  Mck,  the  Grinder,  off  his 
pins,  who  was  going  at  you  right  and  left — as 
good  as  a  father  and  mother  to  you,  sir — got 
our  clothes  torn  m  this  way  in  the  mill.' 

I  had  a  vague  impression  that  I  had  seen 
their  faces  on  the  previous  evening  in  the  dis- 
turbance ;  so  without  thinking  more  about  it, 
I  selected  from  my  wardrobe  two  very  fair  suits, 
about  third  best,  and  gave  one  to  each,  thank- 
ing them  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered 
me.  They  walked  away  apparently  grateful ; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  sorry  when 
they  were  fairly  off  the  premises. 
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While  I  was  engaged  witli  the  men,  our 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Scratchleigh,  had  called,  and 
was  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mrs.  Crumble- 
holme.  I  did  not  join  them,  for  really  I  have 
no  fondness  for  Mrs.  Scratchleigh ;  but  I  heard 
afterwards  what  the  conversation  of  the  two 
ladies  had  been. 

'  I'm  glad  to  hear,'  said  Mrs.  Scratchleigh, 
^  that  Mr.  Crumbleholme  is  not  much  worse. 
We  heard  he  was  dead  or  dying,  and  that  you 
had  sent  for  Hillock  and  Low.  It  is  quite  de- 
liofhtful  to  find  that  this  is  not  true.  How  dread- 
ful  it  would  have  been  for  you,  Mrs.  Crumble- 
holme, to  have  been  left  a  widow,  from  your 
husband  having  been  killed  in  an  alehouse 
brawl ! ' 

'  It  would,  indeed  ! '  said  my  wife,  coldly. 

'  But,'  continued  Mrs.  Scratchleigh,  '  it  is  not 
agreeable,  even  if  you  escape  with  your  life,  to 
find  it  brought  up  against  you  that  you  allowed 
your  mother  to  be  buried  in  a  parish  cofiin.  It 
is  very  unfair,  I  say,  to  open  up  old  sores  that 
have  been  long  healed.  I  always  speak  my 
mind  freely,  and  I  have  defended  Mr.  Crumble- 
holme throughout.  Even  at  election  times, 
people  have  no  right  to  renew  these  old  charges, 
even  if  they  be  true.  There  is  no  family,  Mrs. 
Crumbleholme,  but  something  might  be  brought 
up  against  it,  if  you  inquire  into  its  history.' 
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'  Probably  net,'  said  my  wife,  drily. 

'  You  know,  Mrs.  Crumbleholme,'  proceeded 
the  tormentor,  '  that  there  is  no  family  without 
poor  relations.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Benson,  as  we 
were  talking  about  the  matter,  —  I  said  that 
there  were  many  persons  in  Yarndale,  besides 
Mr.  Crumbleholme,  who  hold  their  heads  very 
high,  but  who  would  not  like  to  be  told  who 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were.' 

*A11  that  is  very  true,'  rejoined  Mrs.  C, 
apparently  quite  unmoved.  'And  pray,  Mrs. 
Scratchleigh,  how  is  Mr.  Scratchleigh  ?  I  hope 
you  have  heard  from  him  lately,  and  that  he  is 
well.'  Now,  the  truth  is,  Mrs.  Scratchleigh's 
husband  ran  away  from  her  some  years  ago,  on 
account  of  her  unbearable  temper,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  be  in  America.  'Do  you  expect 
him  home  shortly  ?  ' 

'Well,  Mrs.  Crumbleholme,'  retorted  the 
other,  '  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  take 
any  great  interest  in  my  husband,  at  any  rate.' 

'  Only,  dear  Mrs.  Scratchleigh,'  replied  my 
wife,  in  her  mildest  tones, — '  only  for  the  sake 
of  old  acquaintance.  I  always  considered  him 
a  kindly,  well-meaning  man,  not  without  his 
trials ;  and  we  have  heard,  with  what  truth  I 
cannot  say,  that  he  is  only  in  poor  circum- 
stances in  America.  If  this  be  the  case,  you 
will  no  doubt  be  equally  sorry  with  ourselves.' 
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'  I  think  it  would  be  well,'  retorted  Mrs. 
Scratchleigli,  '  if  people  would  mind  their  own 
business  ;  some  would  have  quite  enough  to  do, 
in  my  judgment.' 

'  Very  true,  ma'am ;  but  you  know  how  cen- 
sorious many  of  our  neighbours  are.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  Mrs.  Joynson  expressed 
to  me  her  opinion,  that  you,  as  holding  the 
purse-strings,  had  not  behaved  kindly  to  your 
husband,  when  I  excused  you,  and ' 

Up  jumped  Mrs.  Scratchleigh,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  house,  in  a  breeze  of  indignation.  'That's 
capital ! '  said  my  wife,  after  the  door  had  closed 
on  her ;  — '  I  have  given  the  spiteful  old  jade  an 
appetite  for  her  dinner.  I  had  all  I  could  do 
to  swallow  my  wrath,  and  seem  to  keep  cool; 
but  I  succeeded  notwithstanding,  and  I  have 
taught  her  such  a  lesson  quietly,  that  she  won't 
come  here  again  in  a  hurry,  talking  about  her 
parish  coffins.' 

Mrs.  Crumbleholme,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
a  very  remarkable  woman ;  and  in  this  encoun- 
ter she  showed  that  she  was  a  pretty  good  judge 
of  human  nature.  Had  she  become  angry,  it 
would  have  been  the  very  thing  that  Mrs. 
Scratchleigh  desired;  but  to  keep  cool,  and 
then  turn  the  tables  on  the  old  spitfire,  was  a 
masterly  stroke  of  policy,  sir.  Well,  thought 
I,  this  parish  coffin  business  is  likely  to  prove 
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troublesome  enough ;  but,  so  far,  Peter  and  Mrs. 
C.  have  come  off  with  flying  colours. 

I  did  not  stir  from  home  on  that  day ;  and  I 
must  confess  to  feeling  very  low-sj^irited.  1 
tried  my  organ ;  but  '  Cambridge  I^ew '  did  not 
sound  as  usual ;  '  Lydia '  had  lost  its  spright- 
liness,  and  the  'Old  Hundredth'  seemed  flat. 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  curate  of  the  church,  called 
in  the  evening,  and  took  tea  with  us ;  and  he 
assisted  my  wife  and  daughter  in  cheering  me 
up  a  little.  He  is  a  great  favourite  here,  sir, 
among  the  ladies,  young  and  old ;  he  wins  the 
hearts  of  the  mothers  by  the  gentleness  with 
which  he  handles  their  infants.  I  once  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  whether  he  were  not  related 
to  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated 
American  '  Soothing  Syrup ;  '  and  when  he 
asked  why  I  supposed  £o,  I  replied,  because  I 
considered  him  '  a  real  blessing  to  wives  and 
mothers.'  He  took  the  joke  pleasantly;  Mrs. 
Crumbleholme  smiled  ;  Julia  laughed  outright, 
and,  I  think,  slightly  blushed. 

The  morning  of  the  1st  of  November  opened 
gloomily.  It  was  last  Tuesday,  and  I  dare  say  yoa 
will  remember  it.  Probably  you  might  remark 
that  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  Mudling- 
ton  on  that  day.  Early  in  the  morning  our 
watchwords  were  put  forth  on  the  blank  walls, 
in  large  letters,  and  our  cabs  were  plentifully 
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decorated  witli  them.  '  Yote  for  Crumbleliolme, 
and  good  government ! '  '  Vote  for  Jenkins,  and 
election  on  Christian  principles  ! '  '  Yote  for 
Corby,  and  a  purified  Corporation  ! '  '  Yote  for 
McMuggins,  and  universal  liberty  ! '  Crowds 
of  folks  were  collected  round  the  polling- 
booths  ;  pot-boys  with  pints  of  porter  and  gills 
of  whisky  were  in  motion  everywhere  ;  women 
were  seen  in  all  directions  the  worse  for  liquor, 
mostly  shouting  out, '  Hurrah  for  McMuggins  ! ' 
and  dirty  vagabonds  were  earning  a  trifle  by 
conveying  voters  to  the  poll  and  getting  drunk 
into  the  bargain.  Yery  sad  all  this,  I  admit,  sir 
— heavy  penalties  we  have  to  pay  for  our  free 
and  glorious  constitution !  Sundry  skirmishes 
were  going  on  here  and  there,  apparently  to 
keep  the  combatants  warm  in  such  a  foggy 
morning.  A  dirty  little  scamp  shouted  in  my 
ear,  '  Peter  Crumbleholme,  does  your  mother 
know  you  are  out  ? '  I  boxed  his  ears  soundly ; 
when  his  mother  rushed  at  me  like  a  tigress. 
But  I  kept  her  at  bay  by  spreading  out  my 
umbrella  and  charging  her  with  the  point.  The 
idle  scoundrels  shouted  after  me  all  manner  of 
insults,  such  as,  '  How's  your  grandfather,  the 
razor-grinder  ?  '  '  Who  stole  the  leg  of  mutton  ? ' 
'What's  the  price  of  a  parish  coffin,  Peter?' 
Then,  they  had  given  me  several  nicknames 
which  they  holloaed  in  my  ear.     From  some 
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cause,  I  think  from  whistling  to  my  organ,  I 
had  contracted  a  habit  of  puffing  out  my  cheeks 
and  blowing  out  my  breath.  They  had,  there- 
fore, christened  me  '  Peter  Puff,'  and  '  Old 
Blow-away ; '  and  some  impertinent  scamp  sent 
me  a  letter,  in  which  he  asked  if  I  wanted  to 
purchase  any  wind-instruments,  as  he  had  a 
large  assortment  in  stock,  and  some  second- 
hand ones,  which  might  be  had  for  an  old  song. 
But  of  all  the  aggravating  circumstances  of 
that  trying  day,  I  must  mention  the  most 
aggravating.  What  should  I  see  in  the  crowd, 
sir,  but  those  two  scoundrels  who  had  come  to 
my  house,  dressed  in  my  own  clothes,  and  act- 
ing as  the  most  violent  partisans  of  McMuggins. 
Yes,  sir,  in  my  third-best  clothes — that  is,  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers  which  had  been  mine — 
and  very  respectable  they  looked,  so  far  as 
such  villains  could  look  respectable.  They  were 
thrusting  a  man  whose  Avits  had  evidently  left 
him,  into  a  McMuggins'  cab.  In  my  rage  I 
seized  on  one  of  them,  and  demanded  back  my 
clothes,  calling  them  at  the  same  time  a  couple 
of  scoundrels  ;  but  the  rogue  disengaged  him- 
self from  me  easily,  and,  putting  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  declared  that  he  was  quite  as  honest  a 
man  as  any  razor-grinder  who  had  sat  in  wooden 
stockings.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  those 
two  wretches  were  half-pickpockets,  half  prize- 
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fighters,  and  that  thej  were  leading  men  of  the 
McMnggins'  party  m  that  disturbance  at  the 
'  Crown  and  Anchor.' 

Throughout  the  day,  however,  I  had  one  con- 
solation amidst  my  many  trials ;  I  kept  steadily 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  When  it  closed,  the 
numbers  stood  as  follows : —  Crumbleholme, 
700,  Jenkins  680,  Corby  420,  and  McMuggins 
250 ;  so  that  Jenkins  and  myself  were  duly 
returned  as  representatives  of  the  Mudlington 
Ward.  I  supped  that  evening  with  some  forty 
of  my  supporters  at  the  '  Crown  and  Anchor,' 
after  which  I  made  a  speech  full  of  gratitude 
and  thanks  for  the  past,  and  promises  for  the 
future.  Many  powerful  orations  were  delivered, 
and  many  patriotic  songs  were  sung.  Our 
band  played  stirring  tunes,  till,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  trombone,  cornet,  and  ophicleide  be- 
came tipsy  and  sleepy.  I  must  confess,  sir, 
with  regret,  that  I  have  a  very  imperfect  recol- 
lection of  the  latter  part  of  the  evening:  a 
confusion  of  ideas  came  over  my  mind.  It  was 
not,  I  am  sure,  with  what  I  had  drunk ;  but 
the  excitement  of  the  day  overpowered  me.  I 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  a  fearful  headache, 
and  an  uncommon  longing  for  a  glass  of  small 
beer.  Mrs.  Crumbleholme  positively  says  that 
before  getting  into  bed  the  night  previous  I 
delivered  a  stirring  and  lengthened  oration  to 
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the  bed-post  on  municipal  affairs  in  general, 
addressing  it  as  Mr.  Mayor.  It  may  have  been 
so;  but  Mrs.  C.  is  sometimes  inclined  to  be 
facetious. 

But  the  mischief  did  not  end  with  a  head- 
ache and  a  thirst.  I  soon  found  that  the  bustle 
and  anxiety  and  labour  of  the  week  had  been 
too  much  for  me.  My  head  was  splitting,  my 
limbs  were  cramped,  and  my  mind  was  dis- 
tracted. Dr.  Salts  was  sent  for,  and  he  pro- 
nounced me  to  be  in  a  low  fever.  He  said  he 
could  patch  me  up  again  in  a  week.  How  is  it, 
I  wonder,  that  medical  men  are  so  fond  of  this 
expression?  They  talk  of  treating  a  human 
being,  as  though  they  were  putting  a  patch  on 
an  old  petticoat  or  pair  of  trousers.  I  have 
got  up  this  morning,  sir,  for  the  first  time  since 
I  was  taken  ill ;  but  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the 
natural  action  of  the  system  has  done  much 
more  for  me  than  the  doctor's  patchwork ;  and 
so  it  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  the  hundred. 

I  must  wmd  up  my  narrative  of  the  election, 
sir.  Our  party  paid  honourably  all  their  elec- 
tion expenses.  I  hear  that  this  was  not  quite 
the  case  with  some  of  the  others.  They  hardly 
dealt  fairly  with  an  old  man  called  Solomon 
Crankshaw — a  retired  carpenter,  and  a  per- 
son of  some  mark  as  owner  of  a  considerable 
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amount  of  cottage  property.  He  has  had  a 
fondness  for  making  violins  as  a  pastime ;  and 
some  of  the  canvassers  pretended  they  would 
buy  up  all  his  instruments  if  he  would  give 
them  his  vote  and  influence.  After  assisting 
the  party  as  much  as  he  could,  he  went  down  to 
their  Committee- room  with  eight  or  ten  fiddles 
in  a  large  box.  Mr.  Jenkins  took  high  moral 
ground,  and  pointed  to  his  motto,  '  Election  on 
Christian  principles.'  Then  they  bantered  old 
Solomon  shockingly.  One  said  that,  though  as 
good  a  musician,  he  was  not  as  wise  a  man,  as 
his  namesake  the  king  of  Israel ;  another  told 
him  that  they  were  not  in  the  tune  to  consider 
the  question ;  another  consoled  him  with  the 
idea,  that  whoever  meddled  with  fiddles,  might 
get  into  scraioes  ;  and  when  old  Solomon  called 
them  hard  names,  they  exhorted  him  as  a  mu- 
sician to  eschew  discords  and  maintain  the 
harmonies.  Mr.  Corby  has  a  long  Letter  in 
last  Saturday's  '  Weekly  Advertiser,'  in  which 
he  declares  in  his  roundabout  way  that  every- 
thing and  everybody  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion are  abominable  and  godless ;  he  is,  as  he 
says,  pamed  at  his  heart  to  say  so ;  but  the 
common  good  and  his  patriotic  feeling  compel 
him  to  state  it.  As  for  McMuggins  and  his 
supporters,  they  did  not  end  their  contest 
altogether   with  the   election  day.     Mck  the 
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Grinder,  struck  Scragson  in  the  dark,  when 
that  row  was  going  on  at  the  '  Crown  and  An- 
chor' ;  and  afterwards,  as  a  consequence,  there 
ensued,  as  Scragson  called  it,  '  a  gentlemanly 
adjustment  of  their  little  difference.'  Mck  has 
been,  in  his  life-time,  pedlar,  tinker,  and  prize- 
fighter ;  and  as  I  have  before  said,  he  is  a  very 
stout  and  determined  fellow.  I  hear  that  the 
two  had  a  desperate  pitched  battle  in  the  pre- 
sence of  thousands,  which  Scragson  won  in 
about  an  hour,  after  frightful  punishment  had 
been  administered  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  like 
these  prize-fights,  sir ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  glad 
Scragson  came  off  victorious :  neither  am  I 
sorry,  though  I  say  nothing  about  it,  that  my 
son  Peter  won  the  day. 

One  thing  more  I  must  mention  before  I 
conclude ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  your 
advice  on  it,  as  well  as  on  the  other  matters 
just  laid  before  you.  Mrs.  Crumbleholme  tells 
me  this  morning,  to  my  great  surprise  and  dis- 
turbance, that  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Curate,  and 
Julia  are  attached,  as  people  call  it !  Attached ! 
What  business  have  children  to  become  at- 
tached !  I  was  not  married  till  I  was  five-and- 
thirty.  Now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
Mr.  Johnson ;  he  is  a  kind  and  amiable  young 
man ;  but  prudent  folks  have  something  to  live 
on,  before  they  think  of  getting  married.    Mrs. 
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Crumbleliolme  seems  to  take  the  matter  coolly. 
She  only  says,  'Let  them  wait  awhile — Mr. 
Johnson  has  good  prospects.'  Good  prospects, 
indeed !  Can  a  man  live  on  prospects?  Besides, 
Julia  threatens  to  take  to  bed,  if  the  engage- 
ment be  forbidden — to  go  spark  oufc,  sir,  like 
the  snuff  of  a  rushlight.  What  am  I  to  do, 
sir? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thank  you,  very  kindly ;  I  feel  very  grateful 
for  your  friendly  counsel ;  we  shall,  I  trust, 
become  sincere  friends.     Good  morning,  sir  ! 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 
THE  ORATORIO. 

'  Why,  Alice,  girl,  you  surely  intend  to  make 
a  conquest  to-night — you  have  been  so  long  in 
adorning ;  and  you  seem  to  be  got  up  with  so 
much  care.' 

So  said  Frederick  Shorland  to  his  sister  as 
she  entered  the  room  at  '  The  Oaks,'  where  he 
had  been  waiting  for  her  a  short  time. 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  compli- 
ment, Sir  Frederick,'  replied  the  sister ;  '  but 
with  your  leave  I  have  not  been  longer  than 
usual  in  dressing,  nor  am  I  quite  in  the  humour 
for  achieving  conquests.  Young  ladies  of  an 
ambitious  tmm  of  mind  may  delight  in  carrying 
on  their  victorious  campaigns  :  but  that  is  not 
my  especial  taste  and  vocation :  now,  at  any 
rate,  as  King  Richard  says,  "  I  am  not  in  the 
vein." ' 

'And  what  has  roused  your  ladyship's  temper, 
pray  ;  so  that  you  are  inclined  like  Prospero,  if 
we  must  quote  Shakspeare,to  '^'bury"  your  wand 
of  enchantment''  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth?  " ' 
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'And  when,  let  me  ask,  was  I  especially 
anxious  to  wield  the  wand  of  enchantment,  sir? 
I  should  prefer  to  see  young*  gentlemen  unbe- 
witched :  many  of  them  have  no  such  supere- 
rogatory stock  of  wit  that  they  can  well  afford 
any  portion  of  it  to  become  moonstruck.' 

'Yery  complimentary.  Lady  Alice,  to  the 
lords  of  creation,  no  doubt — and  addressed  to 
one  of  them  who  has  come  at  some  incon- 
venience to  escort  you  to  a  place  where  enter- 
tainment is  the  main  object.' 

'  Whence  comes  your  inconvenience  ?  What 
undertaking  or  engagement  lacks  the  presence 
and  assistance  of  so  energetic  a  personage  as 
yourself  ? ' 

'In  plain  prose,  then — 'to  leave  this  keen 
encounter  of  our  wits' — I  ought  to  have  met 
Monkhouse  and  Graham  and  several  others,  on 
certain  parochial  matters  in  connection  with 
Mudlington.' 

'  Poor  Mr.  Monkhouse  !  I  am  inclined  very 
much  to  pity  him,  if  I  dared  to  do  so.  For  a 
man  of  his  mental  attainments,  refined  manners, 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  to  settle  in  Mudling- 
ton, seems  to  be  a  strange  inconsistency.  But 
surely  it  should  teach  us  who  have  greater 
responsibilities  there,  to  fulfil  them  with  be- 
coming conscientiousness  and  zeal.  Has  not 
Mr.  Monkhouse  already  taken  alarm  at  his 
position  ? ' 
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'INot  at  all — not  in  the  least — nor  will  lie, 
yet  awhile.  He  may  not  live  and  die  in  Mud- 
lington ;  bnt  while  he  stays,  he  will  do  his 
work,  you  may  be  sure.' 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it,'  said  Miss  Shorland ;  and 
then,  as  if  to  escape  from  some  disagreeable 
thought,  she  added,  hastily, — '  Come,  the  car- 
riage is  waiting ;  so  let  us  be  off.' 

Frederick  and  Alice  Shorland  were  starting 
for  the  magnificent  building  in  Yarndale  called 
the  Hall  of  Commerce.  But  what  business,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  a  lady  at  a  Hall  of  Com- 
merce ?  The  edifice  is  not  used  for  commercial 
purposes  only,  or  even  mainly:  it  contains  many 
rooms,  and  among  the  rest  a  magnificent  one 
that  will  seat  three  or  four  thousand  persons, 
and  which  is  available  for  political  gatherings, 
for  missionary  meetings,  for  lectures,  for  musical 
entertainments,  and  for  any  object  whatever 
that  can  be  expected  to  attract  a  large  multitude 
of  hearers  or  spectators.  On  this  night  the 
Oratorio  of  the  '  Messiah'  was  to  be  performed 
— one  of  a  series  of  subscription  concerts  which 
were  intended  to  enliven  the  winter  months  in 
Yarudale,  and  which  were  patronized  by  the 
aristocracy  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

The  aspect  of  the  Hall  on  this  evening  would 
have  been  striking  even  to  one  who  was  familiar 
with  the  gayest  scenes  in  the  Metropolis.     The 
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room  is  finely  proportioned  and  fittingly  deco- 
rated :  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  galleries 
are  about  three  thousand  persons  either  seated 
or  moving  to  their  places — all  in  evening  cos- 
tume, gentlemen  got  up  at  some  expense  and 
ladies  decked  out  in  their  richest  attire.  Every 
member  of  the  assembly  might  not  exhibit  un- 
mistakable marks  of  refinement  and  taste; 
but  within  those  walls  there  was  an  enormous 
aggregate  of  wealth  as  represented  by  the  com- 
mercial aristocracy  of  Yarndale.  Here  we  see 
the  merchant  who  has  his  ventures  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  with  his  pretty  daughters 
in  their  opera-cloaks  of  rich  materials  and  gay 
colours.  He  has  driven  from  his  country  resi- 
dence to  the  Hall  of  Commerce  in  his  somewhat 
too  elaborate  equipage  to  hear  the  '  Messiah ' 
and  to  exhibit  his  family.  Here  we  mark  the 
banker  of  fabulous  wealth,  in  the  midst  of  his 
richly  ornamented  family,  who,  with  rubicund 
features  rising  out  of  his  deep  white  cravat, 
has  apparently  an  intense  appreciation  of  his 
dignity,  and,  as  he  stands  up  and  wipes  his 
forehead  with  his  cambric  handkerchief,  seems 
to  be  mildly  patronizing  the  assembly.  Here 
we  observe  a  millionaire — a  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  almost  every  species  of  commercial 
undertaking;  he  is  a  little,  queer,  ill-dressed 
personage,  and  might  be  taken  by  a  stranger 
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for  a  respectable  crossing-sweeper  in  liis  white 
neckerchief  and  Sunday  clothes  ;  his  wife,  how- 
ever, and  gay  daughters  carry  a  reasonable 
fortune  apiece  on  their  backs,  and  his  sons  from 
their  rakish  appearance  are  evidently  more 
fitted  for  scattering  than  enlarging  the  old 
gentleman's  shining  dust-heaps.  Here  is  the 
manufacturer,  somewhat  rough  and  ready ;  he 
is  a  sturdy  fellow  with  a  quarter-deck  cast  of 
countenance,  and  a  look  of  determination  as 
though  he  were  accustomed  to  command,  or  at 
least  to  contend  with,  masses ;  his  wife  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  rather  homely  materials,  but 
withal  to  have  a  sensible  face;  his  daughters 
are  on  a  large  scale,  but  on  the  whole  not  un- 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Here  we  have  a  German 
merchant  with  his  wife  aiid  family:  if  you  are 
a  man  of  moderate  wishes,  you  would  be  content 
with  the  jewellery  they  carry  on  their  persons 
as  your  fortune  for  life.  Up  and  down  the  eye 
rests  on  miscellaneous  knots  of  foreigners — 
Germans,  French,  Swedes,  Swiss,  Jews,  Turks, 
and  Greeks — ladies  and  gentlemen  stamped 
with  their  distinctive  nationalities  by  form 
and  physiognomy — ladies  in  highly-coloured 
dresses  and  gentlemen  with  hirsute  counte- 
nances. Here  and  there  a  cleric  is  scattered — 
the  dignitary  in  his  canonical  costume,  the  high 
Churchman  with  his  pale  face  and  character- 
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istic  waistcoat,  and  an  occasional  low  Churcli- 
man  with  his  crumpled  tie  and  dusky  muzzle. 
Here  is  the  retail  tradesman  with  his  family; 
he  is  a  grade  lower  than  the  merchant  or  the 
manufacturer,  but  he  is  driving  a  good  business, 
and  can  afford  to  show  himself  and  his  sprightly 
daughters  on  such  a  gathering  as  this.  All  is 
now  in  motion  around  us :  ladies  are  settling 
themselves  down  in  their  amplitude  on  the 
cushioned  seats,  and  gentlemen  in  attendance 
are  arranging  their  shirt-collars  and  whiskers, 
and  looking  around  complacently;  streams  of 
crinoline  and  broadcloth  are  pouring  in  to  sub- 
side into  their  appointed  places.  A  beautiful 
sight  verily  it  is,  if  you  look  around  through 
your  opera-glass  from  the  gallery ;  the  richest 
dresses,  the  gayest  colours  variegated  and  blend- 
ing like  a  bed  of  tulips  and  roses  ;  intellectual 
countenances,  pretty  faces,  stately  figures,  meet 
your  eyes  around  and  below ;  frmny  features  and 
forms,  too,  arrest  your  attention  and  suggest 
physiognomical  speculations.  That  little  gen- 
tleman with  the  bald  head, — what  is  he  worth 
in  a  commercial  sense,  and  is  he  now  reckoning 
up  his  day's  gains  ?  That  young  lady  with  the 
red  hair  and  fiery  aspect — is  she  as  cayenne 
in  her  temper  as  in  her  comj)lexion?  The 
young  gentleman  who  is  staring  about  so  va- 
cantly— has   he  the  signature  of  his  father's 
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firm  ?  It  is  much  to  be  doubted.  And,  behold  ! 
there  sits  Miss  Frumpington,  spreading  out 
largely,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  her  neigh- 
bour, half  of  whose  allotted  space  she  is  occu- 
pying. She  has  rolled  up  sleepily  in  her  heavy 
carriage,  and  with  her  heavy  coachman  and 
horses.  There,  too,  are  the  Brierlys,  and  Jacob 
Shorland  between  Miss  Brierly  and  her  father. 
How  is  this  ?  Is  Jacob  a  captive  ?  The  sight 
of  the  whole  assembly  assuredly  is  a  pleasant 
one ;  and  if,  good  friend,  you  are  not  inclined 
to  think  on  such  an  occasion  that  the  world 
is  a  happier  world  than  preachers  sometimes 
describe  it,  your  jaundiced  feelings  are  to  be 
pitied,  or  your  digestion  is  impaired.  But  hush ! 
— the  three  thousand  have  settled  into  their 
respective  places;  the  chorus  of  four  hundred 
has  arranged  itself;  the  conductor  has  come 
out  in  white  waistcoat  and  shirt  of  subtle 
needlework  and  rich  studs,  and  after  a  graceful 
wave  of  his  wand  has  tapped  it  three  times 
gently  on  his  desk;  the  band  has  played  to 
admiration  the  opening  symphony;  and  the 
great  tenor  commences  the  sablime  air,  '  Com- 
fort ye,  my  people.' 

It  would  be  superfluous  either  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  '  Messiah,'  or  to  criticise  this 
particular  performance  of  it.  It  is  somewhat 
too  late  in  the  day  to  pass  an  eulogium  on  the 
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compositions  of  Handel,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  how  his  grand  masterpiece  would  be  exe- 
cuted in  Yarndale,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
The  principal  soj)ranos,  contraltos,  tenors,  and 
basses,  are  moveable  bodies,  and  always  the 
same ;  but  where  is  a  chorus  to  be  found  like  a 
Lancashire  or  a  Yorkshire  one  ?  It  might  serve 
as  a  problem  to  one  who  was  curious  in  psy- 
chology,— How  is  it  that  there  is  such  a 
perception  of  harmony  in  the  manufacturing 
populations?  How  is  it  that  music  which  is 
said  to  be  akin  to  refinement  is  much  cultivated 
and  enjoyed  by  classes  which  are  not  supposed 
to  evince  much  refinement  ?  Their  fondness  for 
singing  is  apparently  intuitive.  It  probably 
arises  from  the  fact  of  large  numbers,  especially 
females,  being  in  close  association.  They  begin 
to  sing  from  their  childhood ;  they  sing  as  they 
nurse  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  ;  they 
sing  at  their  work ;  they  sing  together  at  their 
schools;  they  sing  together  at  their  homes; 
they  sing  lustily  together  at  their  places  of 
public  worship  ;  and  thus,  what  is  only  an  ordi- 
nary faculty,  the  perception  of  musical  sounds, 
from  early  practice  of  the  voice  and  increasing 
love  of  melody,  carries  with  it  the  appearance 
of  a  musical  instinct. 

But  from  the   position  of  a   contemplative 
spectator,  descend  to  that  of  a  silent  listener. 
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Avail  yourself  ot  this  privilege  during  the  in- 
terval ot  fifteen  minutes  that  is  set  apart  in  the 
middle  of  the  performance  for  rest  to  the  singers 
and  conversation  among  the  audience. 

'  Beautiful  music  this  ! '  said  Jacob  Shorland 
to  Miss  Brierly,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be 
paying  especial  attention ;  '  and  what  makes 
it  so  in  particular  to  my  mind,  is,  because  the 
words  are  Scripture  words,  Miss  Brierly.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  lady,  somewhat  languidly  ; 
'it  is  very  fine;  Handel  was  a  very  superior 
composer.' 

'  I  wonder,'  continued  Jacob,  '  why  people 
don't  always  sing  in  Scripture  words,  instead 
of  their  picking  up  old  songs  in  profane  lan- 
guage and  putting  them  to  music.  If  you 
want  a  piece  of  pretty  sentiment,  is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  go  to  Scripture  than  the  British 
Warbler  ?  If  you  want  to  sing  about  flowers, 
is  not  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the 
vaUey  a  better  subject  than  the  last  rose  of 
summer  ? '  Then  turning  to  Sir  Timothy,  he 
proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of  voice, — 'Do- 
mestics and  T-cloths  were  down  to-day.  Sir 
Timothy;  the  yarn  market  was  only  flat;  40- 
inch  shirtings,  though,  seemed  to  be  pretty 
steady.' 

'WeU,  yes,  Mr.  Jacob,  things  are  rather 
dull — rather  dull,  on  the  whole.     This  Indian 
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business  makes  a  little  difference  with  our 
exports,  and  shakes  confidence  in  some  degree ; 
but  the  money  market  is  pretty  firm,  Mr.  Jacob 
— pretty  firm — and  business  is  healthy  and 
sound — healthy  and  sound,  Mr.  Jacob,  on  an 
average.' 

'I  have  never  heard  you  sing,  Mr.  Jacob,' 
interposed  Miss  Brierly  ;  '  but  I  think  you  are 
musical.' 

'Why,  h'm — ^just  pretty  fair — not  very — I 
join  in  congregational  singing — a  little  in  the 
bass  part,  especially  in  the  "  Evening  Hymn." 
But,  Sir  Timothy,  that  is  an  awkward  affair  of 
Kelks  and  Mulligan.  What  in  the  pound, 
think  you  ?  I  never  liked  their  way  of  doing 
business.  We  never  had  any  transactions  with 
them,  worth  speaking  of.' 

'  Tour  father  and  you,  Mr.  Jacob,  are  pretty 
sharp-sighted.  If  any  one  is  to  get  round  you, 
he  must  be  up  and  wash  his  face  and  wipe  his 
eyes  rather  early  in  the  morning,  on  an  average. 
Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  Mr.  Jacob.' 

'  Come,  come,  now.  Sir  Timothy,  don't  talk 
in  that  way ;  we  can  see  into  a  millstone  no 
further  than  our  neighbours  :  we  can  see  through 
a  stone  wall  sometimes,  but  then  there  must 
be  a  hole  in  it.  We  make  bad  debts  now 
and  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  but  we  try  to 
keep  clear :  and  why  should  we  not  ?     What 
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says  Scripture  ?  "  He  that  is  surety  for  a 
friend  shall  smart  for  it."  But  look,  Miss 
Brierly,  at  Mrs.  Camperdown.  Is  not  that  a 
rich  dress  she  has  on?  It  will  have  cost  her 
fifty  pounds,  if  it  has  cost  her  a  farthing — her 
frock  and  cloak,  to  say  nothing  of  her  jewels 
and  underdress.  I  know  the  price  pretty  nearly. 
Miss  Brierly,  for  we  deal  in  that  article.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  see,  Mr.  Jacob,  she  is  such  a 
size ;  only  think  what  a  number  of  yards  she 
would  take.' 

'  Well — well — large  ladies  and  full  dresses 
are  all  good  for  trade.  Miss  Brierly :  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  providential  reason  why 
females  are  allowed  to  grow  fat.  And  how  is 
Dr.  M'Thwacker?  Is  he  as  popular  as  ever 
among  his  people  ?  He  is  a  man  of  gifted 
utterance — of  gifted  utterance — that  is  certain 
— only  a  little  too  loud,  I  venture  to  think; 
and  his  language  loses  some  of  its  effect,  in  my 
opinion,  because  he  squints  so  uncommonly.' 

'  Why,  Mr.  Jacob,  I  don't  see  that  his  squint 
need  have  any  effect  on  his  utterance.' 

'  No — no — not  exactly  ;  but,  you  see,  he  pulls 
such  queer  faces,  and  looks  so  funnily  now  and 
then,  that  one's  attention  is  taken  from  his 
eloquence.  But,  I  suppose.  Miss  Brierly,  it  is  a 
providential  dispensation  that  Dr.  M'Thwacker 
should  squint ;  or  he  would  captivate  the  hearts 
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of  all  tlie  ladies  more  than  was  proper.  Ha  ! 
lia  !  ha  !  Well,  but  there  is  sound  doctrine  in 
that,  I  think.  Miss  Brierly.  "  Where  your 
treasure  is,"  you  know,  "  there  will  your  heart 
be  also."  ' 

'  Dr.  McThwacker  was  preaching  last  Sabbath 
for  our  Choir,  and  he  said  music  would  be  one 
of  our  employments  in  heaven.  What  is  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Jacob  ?  ' 

'  A  somewhat  difficult  question.  Miss  Brierly, 
seeing  that  we  have  none  of  us  been  there. 
If  you  examine  a  bale  of  goods,  you  can  tell 
for  sure  what  they  are ;  but  if  a  man  describes 
them  to  you  in  a  figurative  and  fanciful  kind 
of  way,  you  are  left  to  guess  about  them.  I 
expect,  after  all.  Dr.  M'Thwacker  may  be 
right.  We  are  told  that  "the  morning  stars 
sang  together ;  "  and  we  read  about  "  the 
music  of  the  spheres,"  though  I  hardly  know 
what  it  means.  We  can  imagine  angels  sing- 
ing ;  and  so  perhaps  we  may  expect  to  be  all 
musicians  in  heaven.  I  don't  mean  that  we 
shall  have  such  Oratorios  as  this ;  I  don't  expect 
there  will  be  bassoons  and  violoncellos  and 
flutes  and  trombones  ;  but  we  shall  be  musicians 
in  spirit,  hymning  praises  in  some  way  or  other. 
And  what.  Sir  Timothy,  are  you  gentlemen  of 
the  Corporation  doing  in  the  matter  of  gas  ? 
A  large  item  in  Warehouse  and  Mill  expen- 
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diture,  you  know.  My  impression  is  that  you 
may  reduce  it  in  price  and  suffer  no  loss.  Low 
prices  and  large  demands  go  together,  Sir 
Timothy ;  and  you  must  go  with  the  times,  if 
you  are  wise.' 

'Mr.  Jacob,  you  would  be  surprised  how 
much  labour  and  anxiety  we  undergo  in  Town's 
affairs ;  and  yet  we  get  very  few  thanks,  I  can 
tell  you — more  kicks  than  ha'pence,  Mr.  Jacob 
— more  kicks  than  ha'pence,  on  an  average.' 

You  must  not  say  so.  Sir  Tiuiothy:  you 
know  that  you  come  in  for  municipal  honours 
and  mayoral  hospitalities,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  are  23retty  well  paid  after  all.  Sir 
Timothy.  Your  name  appears  in  print,  and 
you  have  your  speeches  published  with  '  hear, 
hear'  and  '  applause '  at  the  end  of  them.  You 
go  up  to  London,  too,  as  deputations,  and  see 
great  people  and  grand  sights  at  our  expense. 
You  are  not  ill  paid.  Sir  Timothy,  after  all. 
It  is,  you  know,  in  honour,  not  in  cash.' 

'  But  is  honour  a  marketable  commodity, 
Mr.  Jacob  ? ' 

'  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Well  to  be  sure,  you  could 
hardly  take  up  a  bill  at  three  months  with 
it.'  Then  turning  to  the  lady, — '  Does  Dr. 
McThwacker,  Miss  Brierly,  approve  of  these 
Oratorios?  Is  he  willing  that  those  who  sit 
under  him  should  attend  them  ?  ' 

VOL.  II.  p 
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'  He  does  not  object,  Mr.  Jacob ;  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  sncli  matters  in  our 
denomination;  some  approve  of  music  in  our 
religious  services  and  decorations  in  our  places 
of  v^orsbip,  and  others  condemn  them.  Dr. 
McThwacker  sajs  that,  after  much  private 
study  of  the  subject  and  much  heart- wrestling, 
he  does  not  object  to  sacred  words  being  put 
to  sacred  music.  It  must  not  be  jaunty,  jiggish 
music,  but  solemn  and  slow.' 

'  He  is  quite  right — quite  right — no  twists 
and  turns,  but  just  a  little  quaver  and  twist  at 
the  end  of  the  line  to  carry  off  the  drawl.  He 
is  quite  right,  too,  in  having  the  music  put  to 
Scripture  words  ;  it  is  heaven's  language.  Miss 
Brierly.'  Then  turning  to  paterfamilias, — 
'  Perhaps,  Sir  Timothy,  we  have  not  any  great 
reason  to  complain  of  the  market  to-day,  after 
all.  Two-folds  continued  steady  up  to  80's ; 
and  there  was  no  yielding  in  bundle  yarns 
from  16's  upwards,  whether  mule  or  water. 
It  was  not  perhaps  first-rate,  but  pretty  well — 
pretty  well.' 

Frederick  Shorland  had  not  seen  Miss  Erump- 
ington  since  she  had  dined  at  'The  Oaks' 
in  July ;  so  he  went  up  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  stout  lady.  She  had  as  her  attendants  the 
two  Misses  Skirving,  who  were  relatives  expec- 
tant, and  as  fast  as  she  was  slow.     She  had 
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slept  through  most  of  the  Oratorio  so  far ;  the 
most  crashing  chorus  had  not  awoke  her.  But 
she  pronounced  the  whole  performance  to  have 
been  quite  heavenly. 

'  I  hear,  Mr.  Frederick,'  she  continued,  '  that 
you  have  entirely  changed  your  line  of  life, 
and  have  turned  manufacturer  and  merchant. 
Well :  I  could  hardly  have  expected  it  of  you, 
fresh  from  Oxford  and  its  learned  languages. 
And  how  are  those  two  friends  of  yours  I  met 
at  "  The  Oaks  "  ?  ' 

'  Very  well  indeed.  Miss  Frumpington.  Dol- 
man is  now  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
is  reading  for  the  Bar.  I  understand  he  is 
making  great  progress,  and  likely  to  be  an 
ornament  to  the  profession.' 

'Is  that  the  chattering  gentleman?  Well, 
he  may  possibly  prove  eloquent,  for  he  seemed 
to  me  to  have  plenty  to  say  for  himself,  and 
not  to  be  much  encumbered  with  diffidence. 
Those  may  be  good  qualities  to  help  a  man  on 
at  the  Bar.' 

'  Were  you  at  the  Volunteer  Ball  that  was 
held  here  last  evening  ? '  broke  in  Miss  Skir- 
ving ;  '  I  did  not  see  you,  and  if  you  had  been 
present,  I  think  you  would  have  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  asking  me  to  dance  one  qua- 
drille with  you.' 

'Miss  Skirving  no  doubt  would  have  more 
p  2 
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petitioners  for  that  honour  than  she  could 
satisfy.  I  was  not  there  certainly,  but  I  have 
heard  quite  enough  of  it  since  I  came  here  to- 
night ;  for  wherever  I  have  turned,  the  sound 
of  the  Eifle  Ball  has  rung  in  my  ears.  It  has 
been  as  incessant  as  the  cracking  of  the  Rifle 
ball  practice.' 

'Only  a  very  moderate  pun,  Mr.  Frederick 
Shorland,'  interposed  Miss  Amelia  Skirving, 
after  her  bantering  fashion, — '  but  now  I  re- 
member you  are  become  too  good  for  any  such 
vanities  as  Assemblies  and  dances ;  you  are 
turned  Sunday-school  teacher  and  lecturer  and 
class-leader,  as  I  am  informed ;  when  you  get 
to  preaching.  Rev.  Sir,  we  will  come  and  hear 
you.  You  will  become  popular,  I  do  not  doubt ; 
only  don't  preach  through  your  nose ;  don't  let 
your  address  be  a  nasal  one ;  speak  plain  right 
out  of  your  mouth,  and  with  your  powers  suc- 
cess must  be  certain.' 

'I  am  much  obliged  for  your  advice,  Miss 
Amelia  Skirving,  and  when  I  take  to  preaching 
I  will  follow  it.  Per  contra,  as  we  say  in 
Yarndale,  tell  me  what  there  is  so  particularly 
interesting  in  dancing,  that  you  suspect  me  of 
the  weakness  of  coming  out  in  a  cold  winter's 
evening  to  engage  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
childish  kind  of  recreation.  What  amusement 
can  there  be  in  shaking  down  your  stockings  to 
the  tune  of  a  fiddle.' 
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'  Ha !  lia ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Amelia ;  '  I  de- 
clare, that  is  dreadful ;  we  will  expel  you  from 
all  civilized  society ;  we  will  confine  you  to  the 
regions  of  Mudlington,  and  establish  you  there 
as  President  of  the  religious  Association  for 
Young  Men  and  Young  Women,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  Baths  and  Washhouses,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Muffins  and  Crumpets  Society. 
Your  definition  of  dancing  is  a  somewhat  unro- 
m antic  one ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  chop 
logic  with  an  Oxford  philosopher,  I  suppose.' 

'  Why,  what  else  does  dancing  consist  of  but 
a  silly  movement  of  the  limbs — a  foot  poked  out 
here  and  an  arm  stretched  out  there — scarcely 
more  rational  than  that  of  the  toy  figure  which 
kicks  all  ways  as  you  pull  a  string.  Is  it  not  a 
very  unnecessary  exertion,  to  say  the  least, 
Miss  Frumpington  ? ' 

'  It  does  certainly  seem  to  me  to  be  a  needless 
exertion,'  said  the  stout  lady,  sleepily ;  '  but  you 
see,  Mr.  Frederick,  young  people  have  a  sort  of 
superabundance  of  energy,  and  they  must  exer- 
cise their  limbs  in  some  way  or  other.  I  must 
confess,  I  should  not  indulge  in  such  twisting, 
twirling  movements  on  choice.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  Then,  Miss  Amelia, 
if  you  are  to  use  your  limbs  at  all,  why  not  use 
them  rationally?  Stop  your  ears,  and  look 
through  an  aperture  mto  a  room  where  a  hun- 
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dred  people  are  dancing ;  and  if  you  had  never 
heard  of  sach  a  scene  before,  what  would  you 
think  of  it  ? ' 

'Very  fitting  for  a  philosopher  to  talk  so,' 
said  Miss  Amelia  :  '  you  view  the  matter  in  the 
abstract  as  you  would  call  it ;  you  quite  forget 
the  adjuncts,  music,  lively  conversation,  plea- 
santry, and  all  that, — eh,  Mr.  Frederick  ? ' 

'  In  which  you  include  a  little  agreeable 
flirtation,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  At  which  you  would  be  grievously  shocked, 
I  sui^pose?  Well,  I  can't  wonder,  now  that 
you  have  tui-ned  district  Visitor,  and  Tract  dis- 
tributor,— now  that  you  have  taken  to  warming 
old  women  into  religious  fervour  with  flannel 
jackets  and  linsey  woolsey  petticoats.  Come, 
now,  write  an  Athanasian  tract  against  dancing, 
and  give  it  a  wide  circulation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  giddy  and  profane.  Do  you  really  think, 
Mr.  Frederick  Shorland,  that  there  is  any  great 
sin  in  it  after  all  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  say  there  was, — you  must  observe 
that,  Miss  Amelia  Skirving.  I  leave  that  ques- 
tion to  those  who  are  cleverer  religious  casuists 
than  I  am  myself.  I  said  simply  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  rather  ridiculous  operation  to  hear  so 
much  about,  as  we  have  done  this  evening.  It 
seems  to  me  a  process  on  a  level  not  so  much 
with  the  intellect  of  the  human  species   as  of 
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Ihe  simious  tribe,  where  life  consists  mainly  of 
hopping  and  skipping  and  jumping.' 

'  You  don't  mean  half  you  say,  I'm  sure,' 
said  Miss  Skirving ;  ^  and  that  you  know  is  very 
improper  for  a  young  gentleman  of  a  serious 
turn  of  mind.' 

'Don't  you  think  you  could  get  up  a  re- 
spectable ball  of  the  simious  tribe  ? '  inquired 
Miss  Amelia.  '  I  do  not  mean,  you  know,  that 
you  are  to  be  master  of  the  ceremonies, — I  will 
not  quite  give  you  up  as  a  lost  man  yet.' 

'  I  think,  Miss  Amelia  Skirving,  with  your 
permission  and  help,  I  could  get  up  a  very  con- 
sistent ball  of  the  monkey  tribe — consistent  as 
agreeing  with  the  lively  disposition  of  the 
party.  Fancy  that  noble-looking  gorilla — I 
would  dress  him  up  in  the  first  fashion,  and 
make  a  Canon  or  a  Dean  or  a  Bishop  of  him. 
He  should  wear  a  deep  white  cravat  and  an 
apron.  Then,  there  is  that  venerable  white- 
headed  chimpanzee;  he  should  be  a  grave 
merchant,  esteemed  on  'Change,  and  a  grand- 
father of  many  descendants.  And  here  we  have 
an  old  lady  with  snowy  locks,  in  a  becoming  cap 
and  rich  satin ;  there  a  sprightly  damsel  fully 
developed  in  flounces  and  crinoline ;  there — ' 

'  Ha !  ha !  I  expect  the  young  gentlemen 
also  will  find  their  counterparts  in  that  plea- 
sant party,'  said  Miss  Amelia  ;  '  with  all  respect 
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to  the  class,  there  are  as  many  apish  characters 
among  them  as  elsewhere.' 

'  And  what  has  become  of  that  other  friend 
of  yours  I  met  at  "  The  Oaks  "? '  inquired  Miss 
Frumpington,  who  seemed  to  be  getting  con- 
fused at  the  sharp  firing  that  was  going  on, 
and  to  be  in  something  like  doubt  whether  it 
were  a  sham  fight  or  a  real  one.  '  He  seemed 
to  be  a  modest,  unassuming  young  gentleman.' 

'  He  is  now  a  Clergyman  in  Yarndale — in  the 
district  of  Mudlington — the  place  where  Miss 
Skirving  means  to  say  that  I  have  turned 
Missionary.' 

'  Mudlington  !  Mudlington  !  let  me  see  ;  if  I 
remember  aright  of  Mudlington,  there  can  be 
no  great  attraction  there.     Is  he  very  poor  ? ' 

'  I^ot  particularly  so.  He  has  taken  up  with 
Mudlington,  not  from  his  inability  to  get  another 
district,  but  because  it  is  his  fancy, — I  know  no 
other  reason.  Miss  Frumpington.' 

'  There  are  strange  fancies  in  some  people's 
heads,  Mr.  Frederick;  some  ladies  will  go  on 
dancing  till  daylight  without  any  rest,  fatiguing 
themselves  unnecessarily ;  some  men  go  a  shoot- 
ing wild  beasts  in  uncivilized  countries  ;  some 
women  of  quality  go  out  a  nursing  wounded 
soldiers  in  time  of  war;  some  clergymen  are 
willing  to  live  in  dirt  and  smoke  when  there  is 
no  call  for  them  to  do  so.     It  is  all  a  matter  of 
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taste,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Frederick — a  matter  of 
taste,  but  I  do  not  understand  it  myself.' 

Here  Miss  Frumpington  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted herself;  her  eyelids  moved  slowly  and 
heavily,  and  her  pendulous  under-chin  seemed 
to  have  a  magnetic  attraction  towards  her  pro- 
tuberant bust ;  so  Frederick  Shorland  bade  her 
and  the  Misses  Skirving  good-bye,  and  return- 
ing to  his  sister  found  her  in  conversation  with 
young  Timothy  Brierly. 

The  performance  came  to  a  close,  and  the 
usual  exit  followed ;  the  hall  was  in  due  time 
empty,  and  the  long  sti-ing  of  carriages  had 
rolled  away  with  their  fair  and  interesting 
burdens. 

'  Has  the  lady's  temper  improved  with  the 
concert?'  Frederick  Shorland  inquired  of  his 
sister,  as  they  were  taking  coffee  after  their 
return  to  '  The  Oaks ; ' '  "  music  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast " — so  runs  the  very 
novel  quotation.' 

'  The  lady's  temper  was  never .  ruffled,  by 
your  leave.' 

'  Satirical,  then.' 

^  INot  satirical,  unreasonably.  But  however 
that  may  be,  I  conceive  a  person  must  be  "  fit 
for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  "  who  is  not 
impressed  by  the  "Messiah."  Often  as  you 
hear  it,  every  time  fresh  beauties,  unperceived 
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adaptations,  novel  harmonies,  strike  you.  It  is 
a  positive  profanation  to  liear  poople  talking  of 
Volunteer  Balls  and  frivolous  amusements,  as 
they  v^ere  to-night,  while  those  marvellous 
tones  are  ringing  through  your  ears,  and  vi- 
brating through  your  heart,  and  stirring  up 
devotional  emotions.' 

'Why  was  Jacob  sitting  so  cosily  between 
Sir  Timothy  and  Miss  Brierly  to-night,  think 
you  ?     Is  there  anything  in  the  wind  there  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  say,  exactly ;  I  am  neither  in  the 
secrets  of  Jacob  nor  of  Miss  Jane  Brierly ;  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Miss  Jane 
Brierly  might  become  Mrs.  Jacob  Shorland.' 

'  Ha !  ha  !  that  would  be  capital,  on  an  ave- 
rage, as  the  Knight  saith.' 

'What  is  there  to  laugh  at,  suppose  you? 
Might  not  Jacob  go  further  and  fare  worse  ? 
The  lady  is  amiable  in  her  fashion,  1  think,  and 
good-looking  enough  for  Jacob's  taste.' 

'  Yes,  but  will  Jacob  turn  Dissenter  or  Jane 
Churchwoman,  I  should  like  to  know?  Tell 
me  that,  my  prophetic  lady.  Who  will  marry 
them,  should  it  come  to  that  ?  Is  it  to  be  Dr. 
McThwacker  or  our  own  Clergyman?  How 
will  they  arrange  matters  after  marriage  ?  They 
will  not  separate  on  a  Sunday  morning,  one  to 
Meeting  and  the  other  to  Church.' 

'  You  talk  more  like  a  B.A.  lately  imported 
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from  Oxford  than  a  Yarndale  manufacturer  as 
you  now  are.  You  must  remember  that  the 
good  folks  in  this  city  do  not  as  a  rule  distress 
themselves  much  about  nice  distinction  in 
ecclesiastical  polity.  We  are  free  traders,  you 
know.' 

'Yes,  our  notions  of  free  trade  are  carried 
into  religious  matters,  I  admit.  And  so  far  as 
Jacob  is  concerned,  I  think  he  will  be  able  to 
ada]3t  himself  to  circumstances.  But  do  you 
really  think  that  there  is  anything  portending 
matrimony  between  Jacob  and  Miss  Brierly  ?  ' 

'To  be  candid  with  you,  I  really  think  so; 
but  I  can  only  conjecture.' 

'  Well,  and  what  if  I  announce  to  you  that  I 
am  thinking  seriously  of  supplanting  Dolman 
and  proposing  to  Miss  Trumpington,  and  her 
carriage,  and  her  horses,  and  her  butler,  and  her 
6,000^  a  year?' 

'  A  very  suitable  match :  only  I  suspect  the 
lady  will  have  more  sense  than  to  engage  in  it.' 

'  Good  night.  I  must  be  moving  homewards. 
I  have  no  time  at  present  to  think  about 
matches.  My  attachment  is  fixed  on  the  beau- 
tiful locality  of  Mudlington  ;  my  aspirations  are 
for  its  improvement  and  welfare.     So,  adieu.' 

Here  the  sister  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  she 
had  something  to  say,  but  was  reluctant  to  give 
utterance   to   her   feelings.      At   length,    after 
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some  efforts  at  self-restraint,  wliicli  proved  more 
and  more  ineffectual,  she  burst  into  tears,  and, 
seizing  her  brother's  hand,  begged  him  to  wait 
awhile  aiid  to  give  her  his  counsel  on  a  matter 
of  some  delicacy. 

'  Come  now,'  said  he,  '  be  calm,  and  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter.  Indeed,  I  can  myself  half 
guess  the  cause  of  your  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress. Is  it  not  something  connected  with 
young  Brierly  ? ' 

^It  is,'  she  replied,  controlling  her  feelings, 
and,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  calmness  she  did  not  feel ;  '  it 
is  certainly  on  his  account  that  I  wish  your 
advice.' 

'  He  has  been  making  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to  you,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*IIe  has  this  evening  implied  as  much, — I 
wish  you  had  not  left  me  alone  ;  he  stated  that 
he  would  address  me  more  formally  on  the 
subject, — I  was  sorry  when  you  left  me,  for  I 
was  afraid  that  something  of  the  kind  might 
happen.' 

'  You  have  been  informed  that  some  con- 
versation had  taken  place  on  the  subject  between 
Sir  Timothy  and  my  father  P  ' 

^Had  you  heard  of  that?'  inquired  the  sister. 

'  I  guessed  it.' 

'  I  have  been  wishful  to  speak  to  you  about  it 
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for  some  time ;  but  I  shrunk  from  doing  so. 
'  I  have  been  very  miserable  for  a  week  or  two. 
Give  me  your  advice,  and  lend  me  your  aid  in 
this  distress.' 

'  Do  you  doubt  me  ?  What  are  your  feelings 
towards  Brierly  ?  Do  you  entertain  any  sincere 
regard  or  affection  for  him  ?  ' 

'  No — I  do  not.  I  have  known  him  of  course 
many  years,  and  I  have  met  him  frequently  in 
company,  as  I  have  met  any  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance ;  but,  in  my  heart,  I  have  always  regarded 
him  as  a  coarse-minded  and  self-conceited 
young  man.  I  should  shudder  at  the  prospect 
of  any  closer  intimacy  between  us  than  has 
heretofore  existed,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  listen 
to  any  proposal  from  him;  but  I  know  what 
unpleasantness  will  follow  from  all  this.' 

'  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  your  sen- 
timents are  such.  I  consider  Brierly  to  be  a 
bad  specimen  of  a  young  man  every  way ;  he 
is  a  heartless  puppy,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  loose 
in  his  moral  demeanour.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
really  he  cares  a  farthing  about  you,  so  far  as 
affection  goes;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if 
you  were  to  marry  him,  it  would  be  for  a  life  at 
the  best  of  mutual  indifference.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, give  way,  and  we  will  try  to  smooth  difficul- 
ties ;  do  not  yield  either  to  entreaties  or  threats. 
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Be  passive,  but  be  firm  nevertheless.  You  may 
depend  on  my  determined  support.' 

'You  need  not  fear  for  my  firmness.  But 
what  steps  should  I  take  in  the  prospect  of  his 
making  a  formal  proposal  to  me  ?  ' 

'  Write  to  him  to-morrow  in  a  way  that  can 
give  the  least  possible  off'ence,  and  state  that 
you  desire  him  not  to  make  it ;  then,  mention 
what  you  have  done  to  your  mother.  I  do  not 
think  he  will  care  much  about  it ;  but  there 
will  no  doubt  be  a  disturbance  from  other 
quarters.  However,  better  misery  for  a  month 
than  for  a  life-time.  Jacob  and  Jane  Brierly 
are  quite  a  sufficient  link  between  the  families, 
I  venture  to  think.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  and 
keep  up  your  spirits.     Adieu.' 
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CHAPTEE  Xni. 

TALK,  PBELIMINARY  TO  ACTION. 

'  Your  appetite  seems  to  have  failed  you  this 
morning,'  Frederick  Shorland  said  to  Monk- 
house,  as  they  were  breakfasting  together, — 
'  I  am  afraid  you  don't  like  the  prospect  of  our 
day's  work.' 

'  I  can  conceive  a  more  pleasing  prospect 
certainly  than  that  which  is  before  us,'  Monk- 
house  rei^lied.  'Most  people  would  prefer  a 
pleasant  canter  on  the  heath  to  a  reconnaissance 
within  the  enemy's  lines.' 

'Without  doubt,  we  are  going  to  make  an 
attack  on  strong  fortresses, — namely,  breeches' 
pockets, — ^but  I  trust  we  shall  come  ofP  without 
any  actual  bloodshed.  We  may  perhaps  get 
hard  words  here  and  there;  but  you  must 
acquire  the  art  of  caring  nothing — going  on 
ever  more  never-minding,  as  they  say — about 
such  trifles  in  Yarndale.' 

'  Well,  I  resign  myself  to  your  leadership  in 
the  assaults — Nil  desperandum,  Teucro  duce  et 
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auspice  Teucro.  Still  I  do  not  like  to  attack 
these  fierce-looking  fellows  in  their  counting- 
houses.  It  is  like  "bearding  the  lion  in  his 
den,  the  Douglas  in  his  hall."  I  wish  I  had 
Dolman's  modest  assurance  for  the  nonce.  He 
would  almost  revel  in  such  an  occupation  as 
begging  from  these  hard-headed  traders,  and 
bantering  them  if  they  were  sulky.' 

'I  am  not  so  very  confident  in  my  own 
powers,'  said  Shorland  ;  '  it  is  a  line  of  business 
I  have  never  tried  before  ;  but  I  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  character  of  the  men  than 
you  do,  and  I  will  consequently  lead  in  the 
charge.  Only  make  up  your  mind  not  to  be 
discouraged  or  annoyed,  if  we  meet  with  some 
rough  answers  here  and  there.  Our  Yarndale 
traders  sometimes  say  hard  things  merely  as 
matters  of  business,  and  think  no  more  about 
them.' 

'  I  hope  they  are  not  all  pressed  in  the 
same  mould  as  some  of  the  good  folks  we 
have  met  with  in  connection  with  Mudlington 
School.' 

'  Certainly  not.  We  shall  find  varieties  of 
character,  no  doubt,  but  these  Jenkinses  and 
Corbys  and  Bompasses  are  unfair  specimens  of 
the  Yarndale  men.  I  presume  such  characters  are 
necessary  ingredients  in  a  national  population. 
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Like  an  east  wind  they  must  have  some  bene- 
ficial properties  :  only,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
out  what  they  are  at  first  sight.' 

'  Well,  "  happy  man  be  his  dole !  "  I  suppose 
we  must  live  and  learn.  For  my  own  part, 
I  never  begged  a  farthing,  so  far  as  I  re- 
member, from  man,  woman,  or  child  in  my 
life.  I  feel  much  like  Christophero  Sly, — "  It's 
all  very  fine,  madam  wife ;  would  it  were 
done ! "  What,  do  you  suppose,  is  our  chance 
of  success  ?  ' 

'  Very  good,  I  think,'  said  Shorland  :  '  to 
go  on  with  quotations,  Oxford  fashion,  "  My 
bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne."  Listen, 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
of  our  Yarndale  men  of  business,  so  far  as  their 
liberality  is  concerned.  By  knowing  something 
of  their  general  tone  of  mind  we  may  be  assisted 
in  our  operations,  or  at  any  rate  prevented 
from  falling  into  any  mistakes.  Our  grandees 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  free  with  their  money  when 
any  good  object  is  to  be  promoted.  You  will 
find  that  there  is  a  wide  difi'erence  between 
their  readiness  to  give,  and  that  of  country- 
gentlemen,  with  whom  you  have  had  most  to 
do.  In  rural  districts  money  circulates  slowly ; 
it  is  a  scarce  commodity  generally,  and  does 
not  come  readily  to  hand  even  among  your  rich 
landed  proprietors.  Here,  however,  it  circulates 
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rapidly  and  abundantly ;  it  is  "  turned  over  " 
many  times  in  the  year.  So,  somehow  or  other, 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  brought 
to  regard  a  subscription  of  lOOL  as  of  much  less 
moment  than  they  do  in  country  places.  Then, 
there  is  a  very  good  feeling  in  the  matter  of 
education,  and  not  an  unfavourable  one  towards 
the  Church  :  and  certainly  our  case  is  a  strong 
one.  Only,  observe,  our  men  of  business  do 
not  like  the  notion  of  a  Clergy  who  are  rich 
and  great.  Tour  landed  proprietor  would 
choose  a  well-to-do  Yicar  as  his  neighbour; 
but  our  traders  would  much  rather  see  a  Clergy- 
man in  a  less  exalted  position.  Whether  they 
fancy  that  the  Clergy  generally  are  more  highly 
educated  than  themselves,  and  are  therefore 
determined  to  hold  their  predominance  by  the 
force  of  money, — or  whether  they  think  that 
a  man  not  overburdened  with  possessions  is 
likely  to  be  lighter  for  parochial  work, — I  know 
not ;  but  I  have  remarked  among  them  a  par- 
ticular dislike  to  anything  like  Clerical  im- 
portance and  position.  We  must,  therefore, 
go  carefully  about  our  work ;  we  must  tread 
delicately ;  we  must  sue  humbly  and  in  forma 
pauperis.  With  some  of  those  we  shall  have 
to  solicit,  we  must  keep  out  of  view  that  you 
are  a  great  Classical  scholar,  a  holder  of  an 
open  Fellowship  at  Oxford,  and  the  son  of  a 
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rich,  baronet.  If  thej  assume  tliat  you  have 
been  a  Scripture  Eeader,  and  have  passed 
through  St.  Bees'  or  St.  Aidan's,  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  repudiate  the  supposition. 
Then,  see  that  you  take  your  r®und  in  a  seedy 
surtout  and  in  your  third-best  hat.' 

A  few  evenings  previously,  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  had  been  held  in  the  Mount  Pleasant 
School,  '  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  building  a  Church  and  Schools  for  the 
Mudlington  parochial  district.'  Mr.  Councillor 
Crumbleholme  was  voted  into  the  chair ;  and  as 
it  was  his  first  public  appearance,  he  was  wel- 
comed generally  with  much  cordiality.  The  eyes 
of  Mr.  Comicillor  Jenkins,  it  is  true,  glanced 
somewhat  unpleasantly  on  his  fellow-patriot, 
when  the  honour  was  conferred  on  him.  Fre- 
derick Shorland,  however,  knowing  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  took  care  that  some  one  should 
preside  who  would  not  obstruct  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Jenkins  could  not  oppose  the  under- 
taking on  Christian  principles,  but  he  did  not 
enter  into  it  with  a  willing  spirit. 

'  I  am  not  opposing  a  Church,'  he  said,  in  his 
self-important  way :  '  let  a  Church  be  built. 
But  I  am  already  doing  so  much  for  the  Place 
of  Worship  I  attend — presided  over  by  a  faith- 
ful pastor — ahem  ! — that  I  cannot  be  expected 
to  render  much  aid  in  this  case.     Besides,  what 
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is  to  become  of  our  present  School — a  School 
which  has  been  so  long  blessed  in  its  work  ?  ' 

'  Time  enough  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
working  of  both  Schools/  Shorland  replied : 
*  at  present,  we  scarcely  know  the  tenure  on 
which  you  hold  that  on  Mount  Pleasant.' 

Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  pursue  the  matter. 
Mr.  Corby  now  began  to  complain  that  he  had 
not  been  consulted  on  the  preliminaries  of  the 
meeting,  and — with  great  reluctance  indeed — 
denounced  the  godless  spirit  in  which  it  had 
been  got  up. 

'  The  scheme  may  be  a  good  one,'  continued 
Mr.  Corby ;  '  souls  are  perishing  here  in  heaps, 
like  bundles  of  litter  on  a  dunghill,  I  admit — 
nay,  I  am  free  to  confess ;  but  can  you  expect 
an  undertaking  to  prosper  which  is  started 
without  any  regard  to  Christian  courtesy  ?  ' 

'  No  one  has  been  wanting  in  Christian 
courtesy,'  retorted  Graham ;  '  are  you  exhibiting 
Christian  courtesy  in  requiring  an  attention 
which  no  one  else  expects  ? ' 

'  But  will  not  this  here  concern,'  Mr.  Bompas 
struck  in,  '  be  partly  a  hitch  and  a  scotch  to  a 
free  gospel  ? ' 

'  Bother  take  your  free  gospel,'  said  Mr. 
Charnock,  sharply ;  '  your  free  gospel  is  only  a 
gospel  according  to  Bompas.  Now  that  we 
hope  to  have  a  Church  in  our  district,  it  is 
time  such  nonsense  should  cease.' 
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Eventually  a  committee  was  formed  for  carry- 
ing* out  the  project,  of  which.  Frederick  Shor- 
land  was  appointed  Chairman  and  Graham 
Secretary.  A  Working  Men's  Association  also 
was  set  on  foot  for  the  same  object,  over  which 
Mr.  Charnock  was  elected  to  preside.  By  the 
way,  in  all  undertakings  of  this  kind,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  the  Clergyman  should  get 
a  Committee  of  Management,  and  keep  himself 
free  from  all  financial  transactions,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  supervision  he  bestows  on  them. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Councillor  Crumble- 
holme,  when  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  had  been 
carried  by  acclamation,  'for  his  efficient  and 
impartial  conduct  in  the  chair,' — '  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion ;  and  in 
carrying  out  the  object  we  have  in  view,  I  join 
you  with  all  my  whole  heart.  (Hear,  hear.)  A 
Church  and  well-conducted  Schools  will  be  a 
blessing  to  this  neighbourhood  beyond  calcu- 
lation. (Hear,  hear.)  And,  above  all,  let  the 
Church  be  fairly  endowed,  so  that  it  may  con- 
tain many  free  sittings  in  the  best  part  of  it. 
(Hear  hear.)  To  build  a  place  of  worship  in  a 
poor  district  like  Mudlington  with  an  endow- 
ment of  only  30Z.  a  year,  and  to  expect  the 
Minister's  income  to  be  made  up  of  pew-rents, 
is  at  once  to  starve  him,  and  to  shut  the  Church 
doors  against  the  neighbourhood.    (Hear,  hear. 
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and  murmurs  of  dissent.)  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  Eev.  Mr.  Monkhouse 
before,  and  I  fully  believe  him  to  be  a  good 
and  Christian  young  man.  He  can  speak,  I 
know  from  my  own  experience,  consoling  words 
to  a  person  in  sickness.  (Hear).  He  is  a  good 
Greek  scholar,  as  my  son  informs  me — (sup- 
pressed murmur) — and  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
prove  a  faithful  minister  for  the  district  of 
Mudlington  and  an  acquisition  to  the  city  of 
Yarndale.  (Marks  of  dissatisfaction,  drowned 
by  cheers.) 
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CHAPTEE  XIY. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  MENDICANT  ORDER. 

Shorland  and  Monkliouse,  after  their  breakfast, 
started  at  once  on  their  tour,  as  wandering 
beggars  for  the  day.  They  were  setting  out 
apparently  in  the  face  of  adverse  circumstances. 
The  morning  was  cold,  raw,  and  dark.  A 
November  fog  was  overshadowing  Yarndale, 
and  penetrating  the  overcoats,  undercoats, 
flesh  and  bones  of  its  citizens.  Gas  was  burning 
in  many  of  the  shops ;  the  warehouses  looked 
gloomy;  the  country  residences  of  the  mer- 
chants seemed  to  be  destitute  of  warmth,  sun- 
light, and  comfort.  Is  not  this  likely  to  freeze 
up  the  warm  current  of  benevolence  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Yarndale  aristocrats  ?  It  may 
have  its  influence ;  but  when  once  an  under- 
taking is  decided  on,  it  is  the  Yarndale  fashion 
to  begin  at  once.  Postpone  the  efibrt  till 
spring,  and  you  postpone  it  sine  die. 

'  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  business  ? '  asked  a 
gentleman  into  whose  office  they  first  entered. 
He  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age, 
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but  robust  and  strong.  He  bad  for  many  years 
taken  a  great  interest  in  Cburcb  building,  and 
bad  spent  large  sums  on  tbat  object.  *  Wbat 
is  your  business,  sir  ? '  be  said  to  Sborland, 
somewbat  sbarply,  in  a  provincial  dialect  wbicb 
sbowed  tbat  be  bad  risen  from  an  bumble 
origin, — 'you  know  sir,  time  is  money, — time 
is  money,  bere.' 

Sborland  began  to  explain  tbe  reason  of  tbeir 
calling,  but  a  little  too  peripbrastically  for  tbe 
old  gentleman's  patience.  *You  are  come  to 
beg,  I  suppose,'  be  interrupted  tbe  narrative  in 
a  curt  manner;  — '  wby  can't  you  say  so  at 
once  ? — and  wbat  for,  in  a  few  words  ?  ' 

'  We  are  come  to  ask  from  you  a  subscription 
for  a  projected  Cburcb  and  Scbools  in  Mud- 
lington.' 

'  Tbe  place  wants  a  Cburcb  and  Scbools  bad 
enougb,  tbat's  true  ;  tbey  are  beatbens  in  Mud- 
lington, — beatbens,  sir.     Wbat's  your  name  ?  ' 

'  Sborland.' 

^  Wbat,  son  of  Sborland  and  Co.,  Excbange 
Street,  eb  ? ' 

'  Son  of  Mr.  Sborland,  sir,  of  Excbange  Street,' 
said  Frederick,  in  an  expressive  tone,  balf 
bumorous — a  somewbat  dangerous  experiment 
on  tbe  old  gentleman's  temper,  inasmucb  as  a 
mistimed  joke  often  mars  a  good  object. 

'  Well,  well,  I  know ;  I  don't  mean  it  word 
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for  word ;  it's  the  way  we  talk  here — do  re- 
flection on  your  mother,  young  man.  I  have 
known  your  father  forty  years ;  but  with  his 
Mills  in  Mudlington  he  should  build  a  Church 
there  himself.' 

'  But  there  are  many  owners  of  property 
there  besides  us.' 

'  Whose  to  have  the  patronage  ?  Come,  tell 
me  that.  Is  it  to  be  a  Trustee  Church  ?  That's 
what  I  want  to  know.' 

'  We  are  not  thinking  of  building  under  that 
Act.  We  hope  to  get  a  fair  endowment  for  it, 
and  to  make  a  large  portion  of  it  free.' 

'  I^ow,  mark  my  words,  young  man.  I  support 
no  Church  heartily,  but  one  that  is  in  the  patron- 
age of  Trustees.  I  reckon  nothing  of  Bishops, 
Chapters,  and  such  like  articles.  Laymen  to 
appoint,  sir — depend  on  it,  that  is  the  only 
plan — the  only  plan.  I  don't  think  I  can  in 
my  conscience  give  you  a  farthing,  if  it  be  not 
a  Trustee  Church.' 

'  I  think  you  will  hardly  refuse  us  altogether, 
Mr.  Gaynor.  You  know  the  district  very  well, 
and  how  it  has  been  hitherto  neglected.  We 
are  only  endeavouring  to  remedy  past  de- 
faults.' 

'  Who  is  this  with  you  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Gaynor, 
noticing  Monkhouse  for  the  first  time. 

'  The  Eev.  Mr.  Monkhouse,  sir, — the  newly 
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appointed  Clergyman  to  the  Mudlington  dis- 
trict.' 

'  Yery  well — very  well — I  like  a  man  to  try 
his  hand  in  a  district  before  a  Church  is  bnilt 
there.  It  is  a  sort  of  surety  for  his  working 
well.  You  are  a  gospel  preacher,  I  hope,  sir — 
free  grace,  eh? — free  grace?' 

'Yes,  I  trust  so,'  said  Monkhouse. 

'  And  none  of  your  popish  tricks,  eh  ?  None 
of  those  flower-pots,  and  figured  communion 
cloths,  and  big  crosses,  and  jack-in-the  boxes 
of  evergreens,  eh  ?  ' 

'  They  would  not  do  at  Mudlington,  sir.' 

'  No,  nor  nowhere  else,  say  I,  but  where 
there  is  Popery.  You  understand  our  Articles 
in  a  natural  sense,  I  expect  ?  What,  I  wonder, 
would  these  non-natural  sense  gentlemen  say 
of  us,  if  we  sold  cotton  velvet  for  silk,  or  calico 
for  lace,  and  excused  ourselves  by  saying  that 
we  did  it  in  a  non-natural  sense,  eh  ?  Would 
not  you  parsons  raise  a  pretty  outcry  against 
me,  if  I  was  to  negotiate  a  Bill  of  Exchange  in 
a  non-natural  sense  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Monkhouse,  I  do  not  doubt,  is  honest 
and  sound  in  his  opinions,  and  sticks  literally 
to  our  Articles,'  said  Shorland :  '  may  we  not, 
then,  expect  your  assistance  in  the  work  we 
have  before  us  ? ' 

'  Why,  the  work  is  good  enough,  that's  true  ; 
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but  I  don't  like  any  but  Trustee  Churches  : 
none  else  prosper :  it  seems  they  have  not  a 
blessing  on  them.  Still,  I  think  a  Church 
under  the  patronage  of  a  Government,  or  a 
Bishop,  or  a  Chapter,  may  be  better  than  none. 
Let  me  see — I  think  I  had  better  consult  my 
friend  and  pastor.' 

'  Excuse  me,  sir — better  make  up  your  mind 
at  once, — it  would  be  rank  popery  to  place 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  adviser — 
ha  !  ha  !  ' — a  second  somewhat  critical  effort  at 
humour  on  Shortland's  part. 

'You  are  a  young  man,  sir — well — well — let 
me  see — I  will  promise  you  this, — make  it  a 
Trustee  Church,  and  I  will  give  you  500L — 
put  it  under  any  other  patronage,  and  I  will 
subscribe  250Z.  Good  morning,  gentlemen, — 
time  is  precious — sad  failure  that  in  Calcutta, 
eh?' 

'  What  is  Mr.  Gaynor  worth,  to  use  a  Yarn- 
dale  phrase  ?  '  asked  Monkhouse,  as  they  were 
on  their  way  to  another  place  of  call. 

'  I  don't  suppose  he  knows  himself  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  His  merchandise  is  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  and  if  he  were  to  die  to-morrow,  and  his 
executors  had  to  realize  his  property,  it  would 
be  according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market 
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and  trade,  whether  it  were  less  or  more  bj  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Why  does  he  not  realize  now,  I  wonder — 
while  he  is  in  health  and  vigour  ?  ' 

'  It  is  with  him  as  it  is  with  many  here.  He 
began  life  on  half-a-crown  a  week ;  and  from 
that  time  to  this  he  has  been  hard  at  work 
money-making.  It  seems  natural  that  men  at 
his  age  should  on  every  ground  wish  to  retire 
from  business ;  but  barter  and  exchange  and 
twenty-per-cent.  profits  become  as  essential  to 
their  existence  as  the  air  they  breathe.' 

'  He  must,  however,  have  been  a  good  friend 
to  the  Church.' 

'  Yes,  in  his  way,  he  has.  But  here  we  come 
to  another,  counting-house,  where  we  must  pay 
our  respects.  We  shall  see  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters to-day,  the  study  of  which  may  be  useful 
to  you  in  your  calling  as  a  popular  preacher.' 

'  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  trespass  on  your  time, 
Mr.  Brindley,'  said  Shorland  to  one  of  the  Firm 
of  Brindley  Brothers, — '  I  know  how  largely  you 
have  contributed  to  Church-building  in  your  own 
district, — but  we  are  proposing  to  erect  a  Church 
and  Schools  in  Mudlington,  and  T  thought  at  any 
rate  I  vroald  inform  you  of  our  intention.' 

'You  have  done  quite  right,'  Mr.  Brindley 
replied ;  '  it  is  true,  we  have  no  property  in 
Mudlington,  but  I  should  be  glad  nevertheless 
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to  see  a  good  parochial  machinery  there,  for 
improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people,  whether  I  can  help  it  or  not. 
Are  you  going  to  build  under  the  Trustee  Act? ' 

'  No :  our  purpose  is,  to  get  a  fair  endow- 
ment— say  IdOI.  or  2001.  a  year — and  set  apart 
a  large  number  of  sittings  in  the  best  part  of 
the  church  as  free.  We  are  thinking  of  placing 
the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.' 

'  I  quite  approve  of  the  course  you  have 
marked  out.  The  Trustee  Act  has  been  of 
great  service ;  it  has  been  the  means  of  many 
Churches  being  built ;  and  a  Place  of  Worship 
dependant  on  30Z.  a  year  and  pew-rents  will 
afford  a  respectable  living  for  the  Incumbent  in 
a  wealthy  suburban  district ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  the  poor  to  build  a  Church  in  Mud- 
lington  on  such  principles.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  any  strong  party  bias,  but  I  have  deter- 
mined henceforward  not  to  contribute  to  any 
Church  in  a  poor  district,  that  does  not  provide 
good  free  sittings  for  the  working  class.  Have 
you  a  Clergyman  abeady  appointed  to  the 
district  ?  ' 

Shorland  introduced  Monkhouse  as  such. 

'  As  you  are  probably  fresh  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Monkhouse,  I  fear  you  will  find 
more  to  contend  against  in  your  district  than 
you  expected.    Of  what  University,  may  I  ask  ?' 
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Shorland  explained  that  Monkhouse  was  a 
Fellow  of in  Oxford. 

'Why,  the  Fellowships  there  are  all  open 
ones.  My  brother,  the  Clergyman,  is  a  Gra- 
duate of  Oxford,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  high 
distinction  to  win  one  of  your  Fellowships. 
Why  select  Mudlington,  Mr.  Monkhouse  ?  ' 

'  If  I  am  to  engage  in  duty  as  a  Clergyman, 
I  would  wish  to  have  some  opportunity  of  doing 
good ;  I  would  rather  try  how  far  I  am  capable 
of  benefiting  my  humbler  fellow- creatures  than 
continue  in  comparative  inactivity.' 

'  Be  good  enough,  gentlemen,  to  excuse  me 
for  a  moment,  and  I  will  consult  my  brother.' 

On  his  return  Mr.  Brindley  said  that  they 
had  agreed  to  give  500L,  adding, — '  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  an  act  of  self-denial  to  give  that  sum 
than  for  a  Fellow  of  — ~  to  come  down,  and 
work  hard  in  the  district  of  Mudlington.' 

'  Well,'  said  Monkhouse,  when  the  two  were 
in  the  street, — '  that  gentleman  raises  Yarndale 
in  my  eyes  ;  I  had  begun  to  think  that  its  citi- 
zens were  about  as  hard  as  their  own  iron. 
Mr.  Brindley,  however,  redeems  them  some- 
what from  that  charge  ;  he  does  not  seem  to 
make  a  point  of  trampling  on  your  feelings, 
and  leaving  the  mark  of  his  heel  there  unceas- 
ingly, as  some  do  whom  we  have  met.' 

'  The  brothers  are  remarkable  for  their  libe- 
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rality.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  very  rich 
according  to  the  Yarndale  standard ;  but  they 
have  spent — I  should  say  10,000L — in  six  or 
eight  years  over  a  beautiful  church  and  admi- 
rably arranged  Schools  in  the  district  where 
their  works  are,  besides  the  aid  they  have  ren- 
dered to  other  places  ;  and  what  is  more,  they 
make  no  stir  over  it.  While  many  rejoice  in 
being  their  own  trumpeters,  the  Messrs.  Brind- 
ley  seem  to  be  anxious  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  ostentation.  Holloa,  Mr.  Wardlaw' — Shor- 
land  continued,  addressing  a  young  man  whom 
he  saw  in  the  street, — '  we  are  just  going  to 
call  on  your  father.' 

'  Mr.  Shorland,'  said  the  young  man,  in  a  half- 
serious,  half-humorous  tone,  ^  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess, and  so  I  will  give  you  a  little  advice,  if 
you  will  allow  me.  Don't  go  to  my  father  now. 
From  ten  to  two  he  is  always  busy  with  his 
letters  and  his  orders  and  his  customers,  and 
one  thing  and  another;  and  he  is  never  in  a 
very  good  temper,  if  he  is  interrupted  by  per- 
sons on  such  an  errand  as  yours.  Between  ten 
and  two  I  don't  think  you'll  get  anything, 
except  perhaps  a  notice  to  quit.  At  two  he 
has  a  good  dinner  at  the  White  Horse,  and  his 
glass  or  two  of  brandy-and-water,  you  see ;  so 
that  he  comes  back  to  his  warehouse  at  half- 
past  three  in  a  very  kindly  frame  of  mind, — in 
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charity  with,  the  world.  Come  about  then,  sir, 
and  I  fancy  you  will  succeed.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wardlaw,  for  your  informa- 
tion. It  may  be  worth  1001.  to  us.  We  will 
come  between  four  and  five,  when  we  hope 
to  find  the  temperature  at  liberality  point. 
Good  morning.  Come,'  Shorland  continued 
to  Monkhouse,  'jump  into  this  cab,  and  I  will 
take  you  to  an  unmarried  lady  of  property  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs.' 

'  Miss  Frumpington  ? ' 

'No — one  somewhat  more  antique  and  less 
obese.  Miss  Baskerville  is  one  of  the  old 
madames  of  the  city — perhaps  the  only  one 
remaining — of  an  old  family  and  with  a  large 
property.  She  is  a  thorough  pattern  of  a  good 
Churchwoman  of  the  old  school.' 

The  two  gentlemen  were  shown  into  Miss 
Baskerville's  Library,  the  appearance  of  which 
was  quite  characteristic  of  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  owner.  Everything  was  massive  and 
rich,  but  in  the  style  of  a  past  generation.  The 
chairs  were  of  heavy  mahogany,  high-backed, 
well- stuffed,  and  covered  with  red  morocco ;  the 
books  were  ponderous  and  no  doubt  valuable — 
heavily  but  very  expensively  bound.  The  solid 
learning  that  slumbered  inside  those  costly 
bookcases  had  not  been  contaminated  by  com- 
panionship with  the  light  gossamer  literature 
of  the  day. 
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'  And  for  what,  gentlemen,'  said  Miss  Basker- 
ville,  entering  the  room  with,  the  stately  curtsy 
of  former  days,  '  am  I  indebted  to  this  visit 
from  you  ? ' 

'  To  tell  the  truth,  ma'am,  without  circum- 
locution,' said  Shorland,  '  we  are  come  to  beg  ; ' 
and  he  explained  for  what  object.  '  We  have 
taken  the  liberty,  from  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  the  owner  of  some  little  property  in 
Mudlington.' 

'  My  property  there,  sir,  is  not  a  very  valu- 
able one  certainly ;  but  I  consider  myself  equally 
bound  to  assist  you  in  so  far  as  I  can.  Tell  me 
something  more  about  what  you  are  intending 
to  do,  pray.' 

Shorland  explained  to  her  that  they  intended 
to  build  a  good  Church  and  well -arranged 
Schools,  especially  for  the  poor. 

'  That  would  be  certainly  my  wish,  sir.  Why 
build  a  Church  adapted  to  a  wealthy  pew- 
taking  people  in  Mudlington?  Quite  right, 
gentlemen — quite  right.' 

'The  Eev.  Mr.  Monkhouse  here  is  already 
settled  in  the  district  as  the  Clergyman — a 
gentleman  who  is  only  anxious  to  do  good. 
Being  an  Oxford  graduate,  in  high  honours,  he 
might  have  chosen  a  more  promising  locality, 
had  he  wished  to  do  so.' 

'That,  sir,  is  very  pleasant  to  hear.  I  do 
VOL.  II.    ,     V  E 
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not  know,  gentlemen,  whether  I  am  right ;  but 
I  almost  fear  the  clergy  of  onr  beloved  Church 
are  sinking  somewhat  too  low  in  mind  and  in 
manner.  I  trust  I  am  mistaken ;  but  I  some- 
times see  Clergymen,  who,  I  think,  are  scarcely 
on  a  level  with  their  ministerial  position.' 

'  It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  Church,'  said 
Monkhouse,  '  if  that  were  carried  too  far ;  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  have  Clergy- 
men from  all  ranks,  seeing  that  they  have 
frequently  to  be  pioneers  in  very  rough  and 
uncultivated  places.' 

Here  the  venerable  lady  moved  in  her  rich 
rustling  silk,  and  rang  the  bell  for  wine  and 
biscuits.  The  two  gentlemen  partook  slightly 
of  the  refreshment,  received  a  promise  of  500L 
for  the  object  they  had  in  view,  and,  after  many 
thanks  and  a  gracious  leave-taking,  entered 
their  cab  again. 

'  Just  step  in  here,'  said  Shorland ;  '  it  is  an 
attorney's  office,  and  the  owner  is  a  man  who 
has  made  a  large  fortune  in  this  building ;  he 
is  a  very  sanctimonious  old  tyke,  but  we  shall 
not  bleed  him,  I  suspect ;  it  is  hard  to  extract 
blood  from  a  flint ;  but  we  shall  do  no  harm  in 
trying  him.' 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Scowcroft ;  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  the  liberty  we  are  taking  in  calling 
upon  you,  and  interrupting  you  among  your 
deeds  and  cases  of  law.' 
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*  Make  no  apology,  sirs,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  '  be  good  enough  to  state  your  case.' 

Shorland  explained  their  object  as  concisely 
as  possible. 

'  Gentlemen,  your  object  is  a  good  one,  and  I 
commend  you  much  for  the  trouble  you  are 
taking  in  the  matter ;  but  my  means  are  only 
limited,  and  the  demands  upon  me  are  very 
pressing.  Believe  me,  sirs,  no  one  knows  what 
I  give  (mental  "  Hear.")  I  let  not  my  left  hand 
know  what  my  right  hand  doeth.  ("Hear.") 
You  must  excuse  me  on  this  occasion,  my  dear 
sirs — Good  morning  !  God  bless  you  !  God 
bless  you ! ' 

'Then  you  will  give  us  your  blessing,  Mr. 
Scowcroffc  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes — God  bless  you ! ' 

*  I  fear,'  said  Monkhouse,  laughing,  after  they 
had  reached  the  street,  '  that  the  old  lawyer's 
blessing  would  not  have  been  worth  six-aud- 
eightpence,  or  he  would  not  have  given  it  to 
us  so  freely.' 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

MENDICANT  BROTHERS,  STILL  IN  THEIR  VOCATION 

'And  now,'  said  Shorland,  'as  it  is  almost 
one  o'clock,  we  will  go  on  'Change ;  it  is  mar- 
ket-day, and  we  may  perhaps  gather  a  few 
gleanings  from  a  benevolent  gentleman  here  and 
there,  who  is  in  a  good  humour  from  having 
made  a  successful  hit  in  his  speculations.' 

The  principal  mercantile  street  in  Yarndale 
presents  the  appearance  of  busy  anxious  life  on 
a  market-day.  Into  this  city  of  trade  the  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  and  tradesmen,  far  off 
and  near,  congregate  on  that  day, — printers, 
bleachers,  dyers,  packers,  calenderers,  finishers, 
spinners,  weavers,  workers  in  silk,  cotton,  flax, 
and  wool, — men  of  great  importance  in  their 
individual  localities.  Many  assemble  in  the 
street,  regardless  of  the  convenience  of  those 
who  have  to  force  their  passage  through  the 
floes  of  human  bodies.  Groups  of  men  are 
scattered  up  and  down,  men  of  various  as- 
pects, but  each  denoting  by  his  countenance 
that  the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged  is  an 
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important  one.  Here  is  a  round-headed,  rough- 
faced  fellow,  who  from  his  superfluity  of  vigour 
might  be  going  to  knock  down  the  little  old 
wizen-faced,  miserly-looking  rogue  with  whom 
he  is  conversing  :  they  are  country  manufac- 
turers. Here  is  a  strange-looking  character, 
dressed  in  a  slouched  hat,  a  long-tailed  brown 
top- coat  of  antediluvian  cut,  and  black  leggings  : 
he  is  discussing  the  price  of  the  cloths  he  has 
manufactured  by  water-power  on  the  lonely 
hill-side.  Here  is  one  who,  from  his  dirty, 
napkin-like,  white  neckcloth  and  sanctimonious 
visage,  evidently  does  a  little  in  the  preaching 
line,  when  he  is  at  his  own  village,  in  addition 
to  his  mill- work — spinning  yarns  in  a  double 
sense — a  mixture  of  stuffs  which  does  not  often 
pay :  he  is  trying  to  get  the  better  of  that 
simple-looking  youth  with  a  moustache,  who 
also  belongs  to  some  dissenting  denomination, 
and  he  is  interlacing  Scripture  and  cotton-twist 
in  a  whimsical  fashion.  Here  we  see  a  Johanna 
Southcotian  with  his  white  hat  and  hairy  face — 
here  a  Quaker  with  his  broad  brim  and  sallow 
visage — here  a  sporting  character  with  his 
jaunty  air  and  cut-away  coat,  who  is  now  get- 
ting the  best  price  he  can  for  his  goods,  but  in 
the  evening  will  be  taking  the  odds  of  9  to  1 
against  Thunderbolt  for  the  Derby — all,  how- 
ever dissimilar  in  habits,  aspects,  and  dispo- 
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sitions,  agreeing  in  the  pursuit  of  one  object — 
buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain. 

And  now  that  we  enter  the  Exchange  Eoom 
we  see  several  closely-packed  thousands  engaged 
in  like  manner — men  with  features  for  the 
most  part  not  cut  in  a  refined  mould,  but  bear- 
ing on  them  marks  of  shrewdness  and  intelli- 
gence. A  dull,  heavy,  leaden  hum  rumbles 
through  the  room,  like  the  sound  of  very  dis- 
tant thunder,  the  result  of  many  low-pitched 
voices  in  combination.  You  can  catch  no 
sounds  distinctively;  but  if  you  move  from 
group  to  group,  you  will  find  that  calicoes, 
prints,  grey-cloths,  domestics,  fustians,  flannels, 
discounts,  the  price  of  money — for  you  must 
not  in  your  ignorance  imagine  that  a  sove- 
reign is  always  of  the  same  value — and  such 
like  matters,  are  the  topics  of  conversation. 
Foreigners  are  there  in  great  abundance,  gesti- 
culating and  expectorating  over  their  bargains. 
Men  of  every  variety  are  there — young,  middle- 
aged,  and  old,  gay  and  solemn,  millionaire  and 
insolvent,  the  legitimate  trader  and  the  rash 
speculator — each  intent  on  his  profit,  and  act- 
ing for  the  hour  as  though  bank-notes  and  bills 
of  exchange  were  the  summum  bonum  of 
existence. 

'  See  those  two  men  who  are  in  conversation 
together,'  said  Shorland ;  '  they  have  exercised 
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a  considerable  influence  in  the  matter  of  Church- 
building  for  some  time.  We  will  attack  them  ; 
but,  I  fancy,  our  success  will  be  very  small. 
They  are  friends  of  our  Mr.  Jenkins,  and 
occasionally  work  with  him  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Now  then,  here  goes,' — and  w^alking 
up  to  the  pair,  Shorland  explained  to  them  the 
purport  of  his  mission. 

'  We  have  heard  before  what  you  are  thinking 
of  doing,'  said  the  lesser  of  the  two,  whose 
name  was  Crag,  in  a  sharp,  caustic,  and  some- 
what vulgar  tone ;  '  we  know  what  you  are 
wanting,  for  our  friend  Jenkins  has  just  been 
telling  us  all  about  it.  You  are  thinking  of 
building  a  Church  which  is  to  have  a  Bishop- 
sent  parson.  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Shorland,  I'se 
give  to  no  such  Church.  If  you  want  my  help, 
you  must  not  come  to  me  last.  If  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  the  parson,  I  shall  leave 
them  as  has  to  find  the  money.' 

'You  are  certainly  very  candid,  Mr.  Crag; 
no  doubt  you  and  your  friend  Mr.  Jenkins  have 
discussed  the  matter.  This  is  the  new  Clergy- 
man in  the  Mudlington  district,  such  as  he  is ; 
and  you  can  take  the  stock  of  him,  if  you  please. 
May  we  expect  the  same  answer  from  Mr. 
Honey  wood  ? ' 

'  In  some  measure,'  replied  Mr.  Honey  wood, 
the  taller  of  the  two,  a  much  more  gentlemanly 
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man  than  his  friend,  who  stroked  his  chin 
complacently  and  seemed  to  cultivate  a  peculiar 
unctuousness  of  manner ;  '  you  must  pardon  me ; 
but  to  give  for  the  erection  of  a  Church  when  a 
faithless  minister  might  be  placed  there,  seems 
to  me  to  be  not  an  act  of  charity,  but  of  sinful- 
ness. I  say  not  that  your  friend  there  is  an 
unconverted  man — God  forbid! — but  we  wish 
for  some  assurance  on  so  important  a  question. 
Such,  sir,  is  the  principle  I  lay  down  for  my 
guidance  in  all  matters  of  Church-building; 
and  I  have  only  adopted  it  after  much  medita- 
tion and  prayer.' 

'  The  truth  is,'  said  Shorland,  after  leaving 
them,  'the J  are  wanting  to  get  a  large  slice  of  the 
Clerical  patronage  of  Yarndale  into  their  hands 
at  a  small  outlay  of  money  and  a  profuse  expen- 
diture of  cant.  They  are  continually  blaming 
others  for  their  improper  appointments  in  the 
Church,  and  they  are  said  to  be  rather  slippery 
sometimes  in  the  way  they  make  their  own. 
Expect  nothing,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  dissap- 
pointed.  But  stay, — I  see  a  gentleman  yonder 
with  whom  we  may  have  more  success.  Wait 
a  moment,  till  he  has  finished  his  conversation 
with  his  neighbour,  and  we  will  accost  him.' 

'  What  is  his  business  ?  ' 

'  A  Dry-salter.' 

'  A  Dry-salter  ?     What  on  earth  is  that  ?  ' 
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'  You  have  much  to  learn  yet,  you  see.  Per- 
haps you  fancy  that  a  Dry-salter's  business  is 
to  deal  in  salt  and  brine  and  pickled  meats, 
with  an  occasional  speculation  in  cured  pork 
and  flitches  of  bacon.  But  it  is  really  a  trade 
of  great  importance,  from  which  very  large 
fortunes  are  accumulated.  It  deals  mainly  in 
Indian  products,  such  as  indigo  and  articles 
generally  that  are  required  for  dyeing  and 
printing  processes.' 

'  Has  this  gentleman  amassed  a  large  fortune 
in  his  business  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  he  is  very  rich  and  very  liberal :  I 
think  we  shall  succeed  with  him,  for  he  has 
some  works — of  no  great  magnitude  certainly 
— in  the  district.' 

With  Mr.  Haydon  the  two  had  no  difficulty. 
He  expressed  his  pleasure  that  they  were  un- 
dertaking a  work  which  had  been  too  long 
postponed ;  he  begged  of  them  to  build  a  sub- 
stantial Church,  of  an  ecclesiastical  appearance, 
and  with  plenty  of  good  free  sittings ;  he  wished 
them  success,  and  requested  his  name  to  be  put 
down  on  the  subscription  list  for  500?. 

'Good  morning,  Mr.  Bagshaw,'  said  Shor- 
land  to  a  little,  creeping,  ill-dressed  old  man 
who  was  coming  up  to  Mr.  Haydon ;  '  we  have 
just  received  from  Mr.  Haydon  the  promise  of 
500Z.  towards  a  Church  and  Schools  in  Mud- 
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lington.  Might  we  ask  a  donation  from  you 
towards  the  object  P  ' 

'  I  once  made  a  bad  debt  of  1,000L  in  Mnd- 
lington/  said  tlie  old  gentleman,  drilj. 

'  But,  sir,  we  are  trying  to  improve  the  place 
by  planting  a  Church  there.' 

'  I  will  give  you  the  man's  bond,  if  you  please/ 
replied  Mr.  Bagshaw,  imperturbably.' 

'  That  old  file,'  said  Shorland  to  Monkhouse 
as  they  walked  away,  '  whose  dress  from  head 
to  foot  would  not  fetch  five  shillings  with  a 
second-hand  clothesman,  is  said  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  million  sterling. 

'  Do  you  see  yonder  man,  somewhat  protu- 
berant in  front,  and  with  a  pompous  air,  as  if 
he  considers  himself  somewhat, — somebody  in 
particular  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  He  is  a  great  radical.' 

'  Is  he  singular  in  Yarndale  ?  ' 

'No:  but  he  is  also  a  very  high  Church- 
man.' 

'  A  rare  combination  of  qualities,  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  Not  particularly  so.  There  are  some  in  Yam- 
dale,  you  will  find,  who  unite  an  ardent  love  for 
political  liberality  with  an  equal  devotion  to  ritu- 
alistic discipline.  But  you  shall  hear  for  your- 
self. Good  morning,  Mr.  Crankshaw ;  I  hope  you 
are  well.    What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Bright's 
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speech  last  night  but  one  at  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Millington  Ballot  Association  ?  ' 

'What  is  my  opinion,  sir?  What  possibly 
can  my  opinion  be,  sir,  but  that  it  is  the  speech 
of  a  master  mind  ?  Who  can  think  otherwise 
of  it  who  is  capable  of  thought  at  all  ?  John 
Bright,  sir,  is  the  man  of  the  day;  he  sees 
right  through  a  subject ;  we  shall  never  really 
prosper,  sir,  in  this  our  much- suffering  country 
till  John  is  called  upon  by  Her  Majesty  to  form 
an  administration  on  just,  equitable,  and  radical 
principles/ 

'  Some  people,'  said  Shorland,  '  may  perhaps 
differ  with  you  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Crankshaw  ; 
but  we  are  now  engaged  on  a  work  about  the 
fitness  of  which  there  can  hardly  be  two  opi- 
nions,— namely,  the  building  a  Church  for  the 
district  of  Mudlington.  If  we  could  get  a 
small  subscription  from  you,  Mr.  Crankshaw, 
for  that  object,  we  should  be  much  gratified.' 

'  I  am  anxious,  sir,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church ;  but  are  your  seats  to  be  all  fi:ee  P  ' 

'  We  intend  to  make  a  large  proportion  of 
them  free.' 

'  Do  you  intend  to  support  your  Clergyman 
by  means  of  the  Offertory  ?  ' 

'  I  very  much  fear,  Mr.  Crankshaw,  in  so  poor 
a  place  as  Mudlington,  that  the  collections  at 
the  Offertory  would  be  a  very  precarious  source 
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of  Clerical  income,  and  one  that  would  give  rise 
to  mnch  dissension  and  unpleasantness.' 

'  You  are  quite  wrong,  sir ;  it  is  the  only 
Scriptural  plan;  is  it  not  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  ?  Let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  thorough 
regeneration  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  can 
only  be  through  ritualistic  services,  free  seats, 
and  the  Offertory.' 

'  How,'  asked  Monkhouse,'  after  Mr.  Crank- 
shaw  had  gone, — '  how  do  you  account  for 
opinions,  apparently  so  contradictory,  gaining 
a  lodgment  in  one  man's  head  ? ' 

'  Most  of  those  who  are  in  the  Crankshaw 
category  have  been  brought  up  dissenters,  and 
they  retain  their  radicalism  through  life.  On 
becoming  Churchmen,  they  rush  to  the  extreme 
of  Churchmanship,  carrying  Avith  them  still 
many  of  the  crotchets  of  dissent.  Don't  you 
see  how  powerful  an  agency  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  if  these  Offertory  col- 
lections were  to  be  doled  out  in  part  to  the 
Incumbent  for  his  maintenance,  according  to 
the  decision  or  caprice  of  the  Churchwardens  ? 
Yonder  I  see  Sir  Timothy  Brierly  and  Mr. 
TurnbuU  in  conversation.  We  may  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  if  we  attack  them  toge- 
ther ;  though  I  expect  that,  as  with  Mr.  Crank- 
shaw, it  will  be  a  case  of  no  effects.' 
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'  I  have  met  Sir  Timotliy ;  but  wIlo  is  Mr. 
Turnbull?' 

'  He,  like  Sir  Timotliy,  is  a  large  mill-owner 
in  Mudlington  ;  lie  is  a  Churchman,  and  a  liberal 
one  too,  I  am  told,  in  some  districts  :  but  as  you 
have  not  sprung"  out  of  his  set,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  v^ill  either  leave  his  card  with  you  or 
give  you  any  support  in  your  ministrations.' 

'  From  what  I  can  judge  thus  far,  the  Yarn- 
dale  hospitality  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
wealthy  here,  I  suspect,  do  not  seek  out  stran- 
gers to  entertain  them,  however  well  they  may 
feed  those  who  are  thrown  into  their  society.' 

'  You  are  quite  right.  I  believe  that  many  a 
Clergyman  in  a  poor  district  spends  years  in 
Yarndale  without  ever  setting  his  foot  within 
the  door  of  a  single  person  of  position.' 

'  A  great  pity  that,  I  humbly  opine,  for  the 
Church's  sake ! ' 

'  Come  along  to  the  great  men.  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  us,  gentlemen,  but  we  are  engaged 
to-day,  not  in  bargaining  but  in  begging — in 
begging  for  a  Church  in  Mudlington;  and  as  I 
am  addressing  two  large  mill-owners  in  that 
district,  I  trust,  in  applying  to  them  for  aid, 
that  we  may  be  successful.' 

•  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Church,'  replied  Sir 
Timothy,  drily :  'we  of  our  denomination  support 
our  own  ministers,  Mr.   Frederick  :  I   do  not 
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think,  Mr.  Frederick,  jou  would  help  us  to 
build. a  new  Chapel,  and  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  come  to  me  to  help  you  to  build  a  new 
Church.' 

*  Excuse  me.  Sir  Timothy,'  said  Shorland, 
coolly,  'the  cases  are  not  parallel.  Our  object  is 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  Mudlington  popu- 
lation, many  of  whom  you  employ;  and  the 
only  agency  by  which  we  can  do  it,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  that  of  the  Church.  A  Nonconformist 
Place  of  Worship  is  not  necessarily  set  apart 
for  ever  for  the  good  of  the  district :  it  might 
be  sold  to-morrow  for  a  warehouse.  Our  object 
is  not  to  make  the  poor  of  Mudlington  Church- 
men or  Dissenters  ;  but  to  raise  them  up  from 
their  present  low  moral  condition ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  can  see  no  other  means  of  doing 
this  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  our 
national  Church.' 

'  I  think,'  replied  the  knight,  rather  testily, 
^  that  not  many  of  our  Places  of  Worship  are 
disposed  of  as  you  say.' 

'Indeed,  they  are.  Sir  Timothy,  and  not 
unfrequently, — some  are  sold,  and  in  others  the 
doctrines  become  by  lapse  of  .  time  entirely 
changed.  Besides,  you  do  not  build  in  poor 
places  ;  you  raise  your  chapels  where  there  are 
likely  to  be  rich  congregations  for  the  support 
of  your  ministers  in  luxury;  and  I  am  quite 
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sure  you  will  not  lay  out  many  thousands  on 
any  sucli  building  in  Mudlington.' 

^  Such,  a  matter,  sir,  as  contributing  to  a 
Church  in  Mudlington,  or  anywhere  else,  sir, 
requires  consideration,'  said  the  knight  in  a 
fidgety  manner :  '  partners  must  be  con- 
sulted :  ministers  must  be  consulted ;  families 
must  be  consulted.  These  things  are  not  to 
be  done  hastily,  sir;  pros  and  cons  must 
be  weighed  before  promises  are  made,  on  an 
average,  sir.' 

'  May  I  not  expect  a  more  favourable  answer 
from  Mr.  TurnbuU  ? '  Shorland  continued  ; 
'Mr.  TurnbuU,  I  believe,  has  not  any  Non- 
conformist prejudices  to  weigh.' 

'  Well  sir,'  he  replied^  in  a  mumbling  tone, 
'  1  may  not  have  Nonconformist  prejudices  to 
weigh,  as  you  say;  but  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  add  my  name  to  a  subscription  list  without 
knowing  something  about  the  object.' 

'  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  object  here  : 
it  is  to  build  a  Church  and  Schools  for  the  Mud- 
lington district,  where  you  employ  a  thousand 
workpeople.' 

'  That  may  be ;  but  I  would  know  more ; 
besides,  as  Sir  Timothy  says,  it  is  well  to  consult 
with  one's  friends  on  these  matters.' 

'If  you  mean  Messrs.  Crag,  Honeywood, 
and  Jenkins,  sir, — the  two  first  have  refused  to 
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give  us  anything  whatever,  and  the  last  will 
scarcely  render  us  any  aid.' 

'  Well,  sir,  they  are  men  of  good  judgment, — 
of  enlarged  views.  I  am  reluctant  to  stand 
aloof  from  your  project,  but  I  should  wish  to 
know  something  more  about  it.' 

'  Allow  me,'  said  Shorland,  drily, '  to  introduce 
Mr.  Monkhouse,  the  new  Clergyman  of  the 
district,  to  you.  You  mil  no  doubt,  as  an 
employer  of  labour  there,  be  glad  to  know  him. 
Perhaps  you  have  called  upon  him  already.' 

'No,  sir — no — h'm — we  are  not  so  puncti- 
lious, sir,  in  Yarndale.  I  shall  continue  my 
subscription  of  two  guineas  a  year  to  the  Mud- 
lington  Schools.' 

'  Two  guineas  a  year !  Why,  sir,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Monkhouse  will  give  far 
more  than  two  guineas  a  year  to  your  operatives 
who  are  in  sickness  and  distress,  besides  giving 
instruction  in  his  Schools  to  hundreds  connected 
with  your  workpeople.  Gentlemen,  we  will  wish 
you  good  morning.  Another  opportunity  of 
adding  your  names  to  the  subscription  list  shall 
be  afforded  you.  If  you  despise  the  privilege, 
it  is  no  business  of  ours.' 

'  You  were  rather  severe  on  the  gentlemen,' 
said  Monkhouse  to  Shorland,  after  they  had 
walked  away. 

'  Severe  !  the  snuffling  sneaks  !    Sir  Timothy 
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does  not  like  me  much  for  reasons  I  need  not 
give,  and  I  expect  but  little  from  him ;  but  that 
other  fellow — who  has  amassed  an  enormous 
fortune  from  the  poor  of  Mudlington — who, 
moreover,  would  have  given  at  the  solicitation 
of  such  men  as  Jenkins,  Crag,  and  Honejwood, 
— I  have  no  patience  with  him.  But  as  we 
have  extracted  all  we  can  from  the  Exchange, 
let  us  proceed  elsewhere  in  our  mission  of  men- 
dicancy.' 

After  walking  a  short  distance  the  two  ar- 
rived at  a  small  house,  which  from  its  appear- 
ance might  have  led  you  to  suppose  that  the 
tenant  was  worth  some  two  or  three  hundreds 
a  year. 

'^We  are  calling  upon  an  old  widow  lady,' 
said  Shorland ;  '  she  is  said  to  have  an  income 
of  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  she  spends  about 
two  hundred.  She  owns  a  considerable  amount 
of  cottage  property  in  Mudlington ;  but  1  doubt 
whether  we  can  get  any  blood  out  of  the  old 
flint.' 

'You  are  wanting  something,  I  guess,'  said 
Mrs.  Purvis  to  the  two.  She  was  a  fat  old  lady, 
peering  through  a  large  cap  of  antique  form, 
and  surrounded  by  pillows  in  an  old-fashioned 
easy-chair.     *  What  is  it  you're  after  ? ' 

Shorland  explained  to  her  the  object  of  their 
VOL.  II.  S 
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call,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  she  would  aid 
them. 

'  I  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,'  the  old  lady 
continued, — '  I  am  never  free  from  people  coming 
here,  and  asking  to  be  helped,  one  for  this  and 
another  for  that.  I  don't  know  why  they  can't 
let  a  poor  old  body  like  me  a-be  (be  quiet) ;  for 
I  have  no  money  to  spare,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  I  really  think,  ma'am,'  said  Shorland,  coax- 
ingly,  '  you  can  afford  us  a  donation.  The 
object,  you  know,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it 
will  improve  your  property  in  Mudlington  ten 
per  cent.' 

'  These  Church  matters  are  expensive  matters, 
I  can  tell  you,'  Mrs.  Purvis  went  on, — '  only 
yesterday  for  a  little  property  I  have  in  Cheshire 
I  had  to  pay  hOl.  for  tithes.' 

'  Yes,  but,  ma'am,  that  could  hardly  be  called 
a  gift — it  was  due  upon  your  property.' 

'  I  had  to  pay  it  anyhow.  These  folks  come 
to  me  for  everything.  A  woman  came  to  me 
only  yesterday  to  beg  for  some  Baby  Linen 
Society.     What  have  I  to  do  with  baby  linen  ? ' 

'  Still,  Mrs.  Purvis,  you  have  to  do  with  Mud- 
lington, you  know.' 

'  Not  so  much — not  so  much — and  Mudling- 
ton tenants,  you  may  be  sure,  are  none  of  the 
safest.     Well,  come,  I  don't  mind,  I'll  give  you 
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5Z. ;'  and  Mrs.  Purvis  called  her  old  servant 
to  fetch  a  five-pound  note  from  her  desk 
upstairs. 

Shorland,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  so 
small  a  sum ;  and  so  he  set  to  work  persuading, 
coaxing,  humouring  the  old  ladj,  till  he  hoisted 
her  bj  gradations  up  to  50/.,  when  she  shook 
down  her  pillows,  threw  herself  back  in  a  lan- 
guishing attitude,  and  declared  that  she  was  at 
death's  door,  and  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
workhouse. 

The  two,  soon  after  leaving  Mrs.  Purvis's 
house,  met  one  of  her  Mudlington  tenants,  who 
was  employed  by  her  as  collector  of  rents.  '  We 
are  sorry  Mrs.  Purvis  is  in  such  a  delicate  state 
of  health,'  said  Shorland  to  him ;  '  she's  all  but 
dying.' 

'  Ha ! '  replied  the  man,  with  a  knowing  wink, 
'  ye've  been  axing  her  for  summut.  She's  al'ays 
a  deeing  when  ye  go  to  axe  her  for  owt.  She's 
bin  deeing  in  thatness  for  fifteen  years  to  my 
knowledge,  and,  to  my  thinking,  she'll  dee  on 
for  fifteen  more.' 

'  I  hardly  know,'  said  Shorland,  '  how  we 
shall  succeed  with  the  man  to  whom  I  am  now 
taking  you.  He  is  very  rich  indeed;  and, 
though  he  is  a  merchant  of  the  second  genera- 
tion, he  adopts  out  of  choice  the  pure  Lanca- 

s  2 
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shire  dialect  in  his  speech.  He  is  a  rough, 
dashing  fellow,  such  as  your  southern  notions 
could  hardly  picture  ;  he  will  speculate  in  any- 
thing, and  make  money  out  of  most  of  his 
speculations ;  he  will  screw  a  man  down  for  a 
penny  in  a  bargain,  and  spend  a  thousand 
pounds  on  a  mere  whim;  he  will  contest  the 
representation  of  a  Borough  or  make  a  match 
for  a  horse-race  ;  he  is  keen  enough  in  business, 
but  full  of  all  sorts  of  fun  over  his  brandy-and- 
water.  If  we  catch  him  in  the  humour  we  may 
succeed,  and  I  have  personally  always  got  on 
remarkably  well  in  business  with  him.' 

On  going  into  the  private  office  of  Mr.  John 
Dockray — for  that  was  his  name — a  scene  pre- 
sented itself  which  startled  Monkhouse,  who 
was  unused  to  such  demonstrations.  A  little, 
fat,  bunch-about  of  a  man  was  walking  hur- 
riedly up  and  down  the  room,  vociferating  and 
gesticulating,  while  Mr.  Dockray  was  looking 
on,  and  taking  it  more  coolly  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  demand. 

'  I  tell  thee  what,'  the  little  man  ejaculated 
in  jerks — '  I'll  have  an  action  of  slander  against 
thee,  John  Dockray ;  I'll  law  thee,  as  thou  de- 
serves, for  treating  one  who  has  dealt  wi'  thee 
so  long  in  such  a  shameful  way ;  I'll  have  thee 
before  judge  and  jury  for  libel  and  defamation. 
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— and  I  wonder  thou'rt  not  ashamed  o'  thysel', 
John  Dockray.' 

'  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Dockraj,  '  be  quiet, 
Wigglesworth ;  comfort  thysel' ;  it's  a  blunder 
and  nowt  else  ;  there's  been  no  harm  done,  and 
I'll  pay  thee  down  thy  brass  now,  so  that  thou 
needn't  go  down  again  to  the  Bank.  It  was 
done,  thou  knows,  in  the  bustle  of  business  on 
a  market-day.' 

'Nowt  of  the  kind,  John  Dockray;  it  was 
done  o'  purpose ;  and  I'll  let  thee  know  thou 
shanna'  mak  a  foo'  o'  me  for  nowt.  I'll  law 
thee,  I  tell  thee  again.' 

After  some  delay  Mr.  Wigglesworth  became 
more  pacified,  and  received  his  money.  If  he 
was  not  in  perfect  charity  with  John  Dockray 
when  he  left,  he  had  given  up  his  intention  of 
bringing  his  action  for  defamation. 

'  Well,  Shorland,  lad,'  Mr.  Dockray  began, 
'  what  are  you  wanting  ? ' 

'What's  the  row,  if  I  may  ask,  before  we 
begin  business  ? ' 

'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  It's  been  a  queerish  sort  of 
a  job.  I  played  a  little  bit  of  a  trick  on  Wig- 
glesworth,— a  decent  sort  of  a  man  is  Ziba 
Wigglesworth,  and  a  good  tradesman.  He's  a 
country  manufacturer  in  a  smallish  way,  and 
I've  taken  goods  from  him,  which  are  first-rate, 
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for  the  last  twenty  years.  Well,  lie  was  here 
about  one  o'clock  for  his  account ;  and  I  was 
moidered  with  one  thing  and  another,  and  he 
was  pushing  for  his  brass ;  so,  just  to  have  a 
rise  out  of  old  Ziba,  I  drew  out  for  him  a  Re- 
commendation to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and 
gave  it  him  as  a  cheque  for  2001.  You  know 
those  Recommends  are  just  like  a  cheque  in 
form,  and  Wigglesworth's  only  a  poor  scholar. 
Well,  off  he  went  to  the  Bank,  and  presented 
his  Recommend.  "  When  do  you  expect  your 
delivery?"  asked  the  Clerk,  who  at  once  twigged 
the  joke.  "  What,"  said  Wigglesworth,  "  dost 
think  John  Dockray  would  pay  th'  brass  afore  the 
goods  were  delivered?"  "No,  no,"  the  Clerk 
continued, — "I  mean  your  confinement."  "Nay, 
nay,  lad,"  answered  Ziba,  "  I  expect  it  is  a  bit 
yet  afore  I've  to  pass  through  that  big  building 
at  Lancaster."  Then  the  Clerk  explained  to 
him  wliat  the  paper  was,  when  Wigglesworth 
danced  round  the  Bank  like  a  madman,  and 
then  rushed  up  here  to  have  it  out  with  me.' 

'  Let  me  introduce  to  you  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  Mr.  Dockray,'  said  Shorland. 

'Glad  to  meet  you,  sir.  Now,  as  I  should 
guess  from  your  look,'  said  Mr.  Dockray,  turn- 
ing to  Monkhouse,  '  you  have  not  seen  much 
of  us  Tarndale  folk  :  you  have  most  likely  been 
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suckled  in  the  South.,  and  then  filled  up  at 
Oxford  with  the  marrow  of  Logic  and  Latin, -^ 
food  which  we  have  made  no  'count  on.  Now, 
I'm  your  examiner  in  my  warehouse :  tell  me, 
what  do  you  think  that  old  tyke  is  worth  ?  ' 

'  A  hundred  pounds,  possibly.' 

'  A  hundred  pounds  !  I'll  back  him  to  be  worth 
a  hundred  thousand,  if  he's  worth  a  penny.' 

'  Money  must  be  easily  made  here,  sir.' 

'  That's  tom-fool's  talk,  my  good  man ;  you 
hear  of  one  here  and  there  gaining  plenty  of 
brass;  but  you  don't  consider  how  many  are 
knocking  on  to  a  dead  smash.  Some  are  en- 
gaging in  silly  speculations  about  which  they 
are  as  ignorant  as  magpies ;  some  are  never 
attending  to  business,  thinking  that  business 
is  to  make  them,  and  not  thinking  that  they 
are  to  make  the  business;  some  are  sleeping 
partners  as  they  call  them  in  their  concerns, 
and  find  themselves  wakened  with  a  thundering 
crash  some  fine  morning ;  some  are  swaggering 
about,  hunting  and  shooting  and  racing,  like 
squires  and  lords  with  ten  thousand  a  year; 
some  are  living  at  three  thousand  a  year, 
when  it  ought  to  be  three  hundred.  And  so 
they  come  down  to  a  certainty,  making  good 
meals  for  the  lawyers  in  the  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency   Courts.     Isn't  that    a    true    Bill, 
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Shorland,  lad?  It  is  up  and  down  with  ns 
here  :  it  is  in  the  ways  of  Providence  ;  for  if  all 
get  rich,  you  know,  society  would  be  lobsided.' 

'  Yery  true  ;  then  your  friend  Wigglesworth 
has  been  one  of  the  lucky  youths.  He  cannot, 
as  I  can  judge,  have  come  into  the  world  with 
an  inheritance  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.' 

No;  he  began  his  living  by  hand-loom 
weaving,  at  a  thriving  town  about  ten  miles 
off.  He  pushed  on  and  on,  till  he  got  to  steam- 
loom  spinning  and  weaving,  as  inventions  came 
out  ;*  then  he  became  the  master  of  small  ma- 
nufacturing concerns,  and  soon  of  larger,  till 
he  had  a  fair  standing  in  trade.  All  the  while 
his  cloths  were  capital,  for  he  looked  after  the 
work  wifch  his  own  eyes — that's  the  way,  sir, — 
and  he  lived  on  next  to  nothing.  I  don't  sup- 
pose, at  this  very  time,  he  spends  more  than 
fifty  pounds  a  year  over  his  household.' 

'  Is  he  married  ? ' 

'  We  had  a  joke  with  him  about  that.  Till 
he  was  about  sixty,  he  lived  with  an  old  body 
called  Mary  or  Molly,  as  his  servant, — a  decent 
woman  enough,  and  as  screw-fisted  as  himself. 
They  used  to  sit  together  in  the  kitchen,  and 
to  smoke  their  pipes  on  each  side  of  the  fire- 
place. Now,  every  market-day  he  came  to 
Yarndale  with  his  trap,  bringing  samples  and 
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such  like  goods ;  he  started  at  six,  winter  and 
summer,  to  be  in  good  time  for  the  buyers ; 
and  Mollj  used  to  put  the  horse  in.  Well,  it 
came  into  his  head,  that  he  had  better  marry 
Mary:  it  would  be  no  more  expense,  and  it 
would  save  the  wages.  The  matter  was  arranged 
all  smooth  and  sunny,  without  love-letters  and 
poetry,  and  the  two  became  man  and  wife 
without  any  of  these  new-fangled  trickeries, 
such  as  grand  dresses  and  presents  and  jewels, 
with  fine  cards,  that  lasses  now-a-days  get  up 
for  show.  The  pair  went  on  very  comfortably 
for  awhile ;  but  when  the  next  market-day 
came,  there  was  a  bit  of  an  insurrection. 
"  Now,  Mary,"  said  Ziba,  "  thou  maun  get  up, 
and  yoke  th'  tit," — did  you  ever  hear  a  horse 
called  a  ''tit,"  sir? — we  shall  teach  you  the 
Lancashire  dialect  before  long, — "thou  maun 
get  up  and  yoke  th'  tit."  "Nay,  nay,  Ziba,' 
she  said,  "I  conno'  do  so  as  your  wife;  as 
Mrs.  Wigglesworth  it  would  be  below  me ; 
when  I  was  your  servant,  I  yoked  th'  tit,  but 
now  I'm  a  lady,  I  conno'  gear  on  a  market- 
day."  Be  careful,  young  sprigs,  in  the  choice 
of  your  sample :  there  are  more  wives  than 
Molly  as  won't  yoke  th'  tit.  I  once  made  the 
old  fellow  as  mad  as  a  hatter  by  asking  him 
here, — "Well,    Ziba,  who   yoked   the  tit  this 
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morning  ?  "  Well,  now  come,'  turning  to  Shor- 
land,  '  what  art'  wanting  ?  ' 

'  We're  come  begging,  Mr.  Dockray.' 

'  That's  a  business  I  could  never  make  a 
living  on,  at  any  rate.     What  is  it  for  ?  ' 

'A  new  Church  with  Schools  in  Mudling- 
ton.' 

^Ar'nt  there  parsons  enough,  I  wonder? 
Isn't  there  a  fear  of  making  folks  too  good 
now-a-days  ?  Thy  brother  Jacob,  for  instance, 
is  al'ays  talking  Scriptur' ;  and  when  I  have 
dealings  with  him,  I  take  care  to  keep  my 
weather  eye  open,  or  I  know  I  shall  be  done. 
No  objection,  sir' — looking  at  Monkhouse — 
'to  Scriptur'  in  Church;  it  comes  natural; 
but  when  I  hear  it  in  a  warehouse,  I  cry  out, 
"  Look  ahead,  lads."  Lectur'  us  about  covetous- 
ness  and  money  on  a  Sunday  as  much  as  you 
like,  and  hector  over  us  like  a  ranter,  in  a 
sermon  of  five-and-twenty  minutes ;  but  when 
a  man  begins  to  quote  Scriptur',  and  snuffles 
through  his  nose  in  my  counting-house,  I  am 
certain  sure  he  is  thinking  of  diddlmg  me.' 

'  There  is  no  fear,  I  fancy,  of  Mudlington 
becoming  too  good,'  said  Monkhouse. 

'  Come,  then,  let  us  look  at  your  subscription 
list.  Let  me  see — Shorland  and  Co.  500Z. — 
well    done,   old    Jacob — Job   Gaynor,   250Z. — 
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Messrs.  Brindley,  500L,  hot  gospellers  them — 
Miss  Baskerville,  500 Z. ;  what  else,  I  wonder, 
has  an  old  maid  to  do  with  her  money  ? — James 

Haydon,  500Z.,  a  decent  chap,  James well, 

come.  I'll  go  with  old  Job  Gaynor — a  safe 
man,  thou  knows — put  me  down  for  2 SOL  If 
a  hundred  more  is  wanted,  thou  knows,  I  don't 
care  much  about  it ;  but  mind,  I  have  no  pro- 
perty in  Mudlington.' 

'  We're  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Dockray,' 
said  Monkhouse ;  '  our  efforts  have  been  very 
successful.' 

'Wish  you  success,  sir,  in  Mudlington,  and 
plenty  of  soap  there, — how  are  you  off  for  it  ? 
When  you  want  the  money,  I'll  send  you  a 
cheque.' 

'  Not  on  the  Lying-in-Hospital,  I  hope.' 

*  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  it  shall  be  worth  the  money, 
depend.  Ziba  Wigglesworth's  getting  too  fat, 
you  see,  and  he  wants  letting  down.    Grood  day.' 

The  two,  on  the  next  visit,  extracted  1001, 
from  Mr.  Wardlaw,  whom  they  found  in  an 
excellent  humour  after  his  dinner  at  the  White 
Horse.  He  was  a  jolly-looking  personage, 
rubicund  in  complexion,  with  a  somewhat 
brandy-and-watery  aspect ;  and  at  the  time 
they  saw  him,  he  was  moving  in  a  mild  atmo- 
spheric aroma  of  that  fluid. 
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'  Here,'  said  Sliorland,  "  is  the  warehouse  of 
Mr.  McCroskell, — he  has  some  dye-works  near 
Mudlington,  and  we  may  as  well  just  try  him ; 
but  I  fancy  we  shall  come  out  as  light-handed 
as  we  go  in.' 

Mr.  McCroskell  was  a  smooth-tongued  gen- 
tleman who  liked  to  reason  upon  philosophic 
principles,  and  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
He  was  fond  of  controversy,  and  he  found 
plenty  of  openings  for  it,  inasmuch  as  he  rarely 
saw  a  question  in  the  same  light  as  his  neigh- 
bours. 

'  Sit  down,  gentlemen,'  he  began,  in  the 
blandest  manner  possible, — '  sit  down — draw 
your  chairs  to  the  fire — I  am  glad  to  see  you — 
very, — may  I  ask  the  object  of  your  call?' — 
and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his 
legs,  and  joined  his  hands  over  the  most  pro- 
tuberant part  of  his  person. 

Shorland  opened  his  case. 

'  Permit  me,'  continued  Mr.  McCroskell,  '  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions :  you  see,  I  like  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  things ;  I  am  accustomed  to 
start  from  principles.  Are  your  sittings  to  be 
in  the  main  free  ?  ' 

Shorland  explained  somewhat  eagerly  that 
they  were. 

'Now,   observe,'   Mr.  McCroskell   went   on, 
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'that  is  just  what  I  don't  approve  of.  The 
working  people  in  these  days  can  well  pay  for 
their  sittings  ;  and  paying  for  them,  they  value 
them  the  more.  Are  you  projecting  a  Church 
of  any  architectural  appearance  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  we  hope  to  make  it  an  ornament  to 
Mudlington  ? 

'  There,  again,  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  I 
endeavour,  you  understand,  to  start  out  from 
first  principles ;  and  I  think  that  a  Church  in  a 
locality  like  Mudlington  ought  to  be  very  plain. 
A  highly  ornamented  structure  would  be  out  of 
character  with  the  place.  Are  you  purposing 
to  endow  the  Church  liberally  ?  ' 

Shorland  hesitated  ;  for  he  fancied  that  what- 
ever answer  he  gave,  Mr.  McCroskill  would 
argue  on  the  other  side  ;  and  he  had  learned 
abeady,  in  the  art  of  begging,  that  by  running 
directly  counter  to  a  man's  positions  you  are 
only  confirming  him  in  them. 

After  a  pause  he  replied  that  they  hoped  to 
endow  the  Church  amply. 

'  Strange  ! '  proceeded  ]\Ir.  McCroskill,  '  but 
again  I  regret  to  have  to  disagree  with  you : 
ample  endowments  are  simply  the  precursors 
of  indolent  Clergymen ;  give  a  man  an  incentive 
to  work,  and  he  will  work.  I  am  sorry,  gentle- 
men, that  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  help  you — 
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very  sorry.  But  you  have  my  reasons,  and  I 
always  like  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
Adieu.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  with 
you.' 

'  The  humbug  ! '  muttered  Shorland,  after  they 
had  got  into  the  street, — '  I've  no  patience 
with  the  oily  fellow.' 

'0  nonsense!'  said  Monkhouse,  'I  rather 
admire  the  man ;  there  is  some  character  about 
him ;  besides,  like  an  Aristotelian,  he  starts 
from  abstract  principles.' 

'  Confound  his  principles,  say  I ;  he  is  an  old 
goose, — his  first  principles  are  buttoned  up  in 
his  pocket.' 

'Would  you  allow  me  a  word?'  said  Shor- 
land to  a  country  manufacturer  in  the  street, 
called  Eliakim  Sowerbutts;  and  he  launched 
his  case ;  '  might  we  ask  a  trifle  from  you  ?  ' 

'I  gives  nowt,'  said  Eliakim  in  a  stately 
manner,  '  i'  public  and  for  show.  What  I  gives 
is  nowt  to  nobody.' 

'  Very  right,'  said  Shorland,  aside  :  '  always 
be  as  true  in  your  bargains.' 

'  Have  we  not  almost  finished  our  day's 
work?'  asked  Monkhouse,  rather  weariedly. 
'Heigh  ho  !  I  wonder  what  I  shall  dream  about 
to-night.' 

'  We  will  just  try  one  more  of  our  grandees, 
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and  then  we  will  rest  for  the  day.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  put  him  off  till  our  next  excur- 
sion; for  he  is  a  man  who  stands  upon  his 
dignities,  and  would  resent  any  apparent  slight. 
He  resides  in  the  suburbs,  and  has  retired  from 
business  some  time.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  and  considerable  liberality,  when  the 
object  jumps  with  his  inclination.  But  he  is 
somewhat  singular,  and  must  not  be  dictated 
to  in  the  distribution  of  his  charities.  He  is 
the  opposite  of  our  friend  John  Dockray,  and 
aims  at  the  elegant  and  refined.  Come,  jump 
into  this  omnibus ;  it  will  set  us  down  at  his 
gate.' 

The  two  were  ushered  into  Mr.  Boynton's 
Library,  where  he  was  sitting  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters ;  and  Shorland  at  once  began  his 
advances  with  diplomatic  skill. 

^  We  have  commenced  to-day,  sir,  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  a  new  Church  and  Schools  in 
the  district  of  Mudlington, — a  locality  that  has 
hitherto  been  much  neglected.  Mr.  Monkhouse 
here  is  already  settled  as  the  Clergyman  of  the 
place, — an  Oxford  Fellow,  I  may  say,  of  some 
academical  distinction.  We  know,  sir,  that 
you  are  no  longer  in  business,  and  that  you 
have  no  connection  with  Mudlington;  but 
we    have    taken    the    liberty    of    laying    the 
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project  before  you  among  the  first,  under  the 
impression  that  you  might  see  your  way  to 
aid  us.' 

'  You  need  make  no  apology,  sir,  for  calling,' 
said  Mr.  Boynton  somewhat  pompously,  but 
kindly, — '  I  cannot  of  course  pretend  to  give 
to  every  object  for  which  my  aid  is  solicited : 
indeed,  I  prefer  to  choose  for  myself  the  chan- 
nels of  my  charities  :  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
the  statement  of  your  case.  I  have  done  some- 
thing, as  you  may  perhaps  know,  for  Church- 
building  in  Tarndale.' 

'  We  are  well  aware  of  it,  sir.  If  we  succeed 
in  our  present  expectations,  we  are  intending  to 
build  a  substantial  church  of  some  architectural 
pretensions,  resei-ving  a  large  number  of  free 
sittings  in  the  best  places  for  the  poor ;  and  we 
purpose  also  to  erect  good  Day  and  Sunday 
Schools  for  the  young  of  Mudlington.' 

'  Yery  good ;  and  where  is  the  Clergyman's 
living  to  come  from?  Is  it  to  be  from  the 
Offertory  Collection  ?    Are  you  of  that  school  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not :  we  hope  to  get  a  fair  income 
for  the  Church  from  a  secured  endowment.  We 
think,  too,  that  the  patronage  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop ;  but  we  should  be  glad  of 
any  suggestion  from  you,  who  have  had  more 
experience  than  we  in  such  matters.' 
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'  I  quite  approve,  sir,  of  that  arrangement. 
I  am  myself  a  Trustee  of  two  Churclies  in  Yarn- 
dale  ;  but  I  have  had  no  satisfaction  whatever 
in  making  the  appointment  of  Incumbents  to 
them.  We  do  our  best ;  we  are  blamed  on  all 
sides  by  the  disappointed  candidates  for  them  ; 
perhaps,  we  do  not  fix  upon  the  best  man,  after 
all.  Besides,  there  are  jealousies  and  bicker- 
ings among  the  Trustees  themselves.  Better 
leave  the  responsibility  of  appointment  with 
the  Bishop.  Trustees  often  try  to  get  a  grand 
preacher ;  but  he  frequently  proves  to  be  a  very 
noisy  talker,  who  would  rather  be  anywhere 
than  in  his  parish :  he  is  a  flash-in-the-pan, 
sir,  and  then  goes  spark  out.  I  have  gained 
much  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind.  I 
was  once  warmly  attached  to  the  party  called 
Low  Church  ;  but  I  am  rather  inclined  now  to 
the  moderately  High  Church  side.  I  think,  as 
a  class,  they  are  more  gentlemanly  in  manner 
and  catholic  in  spirit,  and  quite  as  steady  in 
working  a  district.' 

'  My  friend  Mr.  Monkouse  here  is  a  great 
admirer  of  paintings,  sir.  Would  you  allow  us 
the  pleasure  of  taking  a  cursory  view  of  your 
collection  ? ' 

'  Certainly — certainly,  gentlemen — with  great 
pleasure,' — and  he  led  them  through  his  re- 
ception-rooms  and   his   picture-gallery,  which 

VOL.  II.  T 
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he  ordered  to  be  lighted  up,  as  it  was  now 
dusk. 

Monkhouse  had  not  been  unaccustomed  to 
see  costly  furniture  and  valuable  paintings ;  but 
he  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which  his  rooms  were  fitted  up.  His 
paintings  were  chiefly  by  modem  artists,  but 
they  were  the  very  best  that  money  could  pro- 
cure. His  own  knowledge  of  the  art  was  only 
imperfect ;  but  he  had  wisely  relied  on  the  judg- 
ment of  others  in  his  purchases,  and  he  took 
great  pride  in  his  pictorial  investments.  Monk- 
house  congratulated  him  on  his  discernment  in 
the  selections  he  had  made,  and  showed,  himself 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
pictures  before  they  came  into  Mr.  Boynton's 
possession ;  he  criticized  them  as  works  of  art, 
and  discussed  the  styles  of  the  several  painters. 
So  that,  while  Shorland  was  entertaining  Mrs. 
and  the  Misses  Boynton,  he  was  making  his 
way  into  the  affections  of  the  head  of  the 
family. 

'  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Boynton,  after 
the  party  had  made  the  grand  tour, — '  you  may 
put  my  name  down  for  500L  Your  object  is  a 
good  one,  and  I  think  you  are  pursuing  it  in  a 
proper  way.     You  have  my  best  wishes.' 

They  thanked  him  very  warmly  for  his  liberal 
donation,  and  took   leave  of  the  family,  into 
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whose   good  opinion  they  seemed  to  have  in- 
gratiated themselves. 

'  I  thought  of  asking  them  to  stay  to  dinner, 
my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Boynton  to  his  lady  after 
they  had  left ;  '  but  I  hardly  knew  what  your 
preparations  were.  By  the  way,  what  do  you 
think  about  the  Clergyman?  He  is  a  very 
pleasant  young  man ;  but  his  prospects  cannot 
be  very  bright,  or  he  would  not  come  down  to 
such  a  dirty  place  as  Mudlington.  He  is  cer- 
tainly well  posted  up  in  works  of  art.  Do  you 
think  his  father  is  one  of  those  London  dealers 
in  paintings  and  articles  of  virtu  ?  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised,  if  it  were  so.  Well, 
well,  never  mind ;  he  is  a  very  agreeable  young 
man.' 


T  2 
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CHAPTEE  XYI. 

THE  CLERGYMAN  IN  A  DEPRESSING  DUTY. 

Theee  is  a  common  idea  that  the  clergy  are 
dull,  stupid,  simple-minded  in  the  ways  of  the 
world — that  they  have  seen  nothing  of  business, 
and  therefore  know  nothing  about  it — that  they 
are  willing  to  leave  all  such  mundane  pursuits 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  them. 
But  this,  like  many  other  floating  suppositions, 
is  a  fallacy,  and  a  foolish  one.  If  there  be  any 
position  more  than  another  where  the  ways  of 
dealing  with  men,  and  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  general  aptitude  for  business,  are 
engendered,  it  is  that  of  a  clergyman  in  a  poor 
and  populous  district.  He  has  many  secular 
engagements  of  an  intricate  character,  besides, 
or  connected  with,  his  ecclesiastical  duties  :  he 
witnesses  domestic  scenes  in  every  variety ;  and 
he  sees  inside  the  heart,  as  it  is  laid  bare  in  its 
conflicts,  aspirations,  and  workings,  both  among 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good  and  the  bad. 

'  Can  you  come  with  me,  and  visit  a  sick 
man,   sir  ?     He   needs   a   parson,   I'm   sure ; ' 
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asked  a  poor  woman  of  Monkhouse,  who  was 
on  his  usual  round  of  ministerial  duty.  She 
was  no  connection  of  the  family  where  the 
sickness  was ;  but  with  the  feeling  so  general 
among  the  working  classes,  she  wished  to  do  a 
kindness  to  her  neighbour.  '  Only  come ;  it 
mayn't  be  a  pleasant  job ;  for  the  chap  has  led 
a  bad  life;  and  whether  he's  case-hardened 
now,  I  conno'  tell.' 

'What  is  the  sick  person's  name,  my  good 
woman  ? ' 

'Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  conno'  say 
exactly.  He's  called  in  common  talk  "  Nick 
the  Grinder,"  because  he's  gone  about  with  a 
machine  for  grinding  knives  and  sich  like 
things.' 

'  Yes,  I  will  accompany  you,'  said  Monk- 
house.  '  These  scenes  are  not  pleasant  to 
witness  ;  but,  as  Church  clergymen,  it  is  our 
duty  to  go  wherever  we  are  called.  It  would 
be  well,  if  we  all  kept  the  end  of  life  more  dis- 
tinctly before  us,  while  in  health  and  strength.' 

'  Aye,  maester  it  would,'  the  woman  replied  ; 
'  but  folk  dunno'  think.  Some  chaps  work  o' 
week  days,  and  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday,  spend  their  money  like  madmen, 
drinking  and  feighting  and  swe-aring,  while 
their  childer  are  starving  at  home.  Some  sit 
cowering  i'  th'  neuk  the  day  through,  as  nazzy 
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(cross)  and  spiteful  as  a  pottered  wasp,  and 
send  their  childer  out  to  beg  and  crib  money 
for  them  to  drink  with.  But  they  don't  think 
what  is  to  come  on  it.  They  reckon  they  can 
swill  on  for  ever,  and  that  it  will  never  come  to 
an  end.' 

'  What  has  been  your  lot  in  life  ? '  asked 
Monkhouse. 

'  0  nothing  partic'lai  good.  I  had  a  hus- 
band for  thirty  year,  and  he  was  ever  longer 
worse  for  keeping.' 

'  Did  he  ill-use  you  ?  ' 

'  He  gave  me  tongue- walking  enough  ;  but, 
at  the  end,  he  didn't  ventur'  to  lay  hand  on  me. 
He  was  such  a  ptarmigan  (termagant)  that  he 
would  have  cammed  (been  ill-tempered)  with 
his  own  baggin  ^  (afternoon  meal).' 

'  From  your  way  of  speaking,  he  is  not  living 
now.' 

'  No  ;  hasn't  been  for  five  year.' 

'  Did  any  clergyman  visit  him  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  nobody  knew  where  there  was  one.' 

'  Had  you  a  doctor  to  him  at  last  ? ' 

'  No  ;  he  dee'd  a  nat'ral  death,' — a  somewhat 
dubious  compliment  to  the  medical  profession, 
though  not  intended  as  such.     '  He  was  ob- 

^  It  is  presumed,  from  the  meat  being  carried  in  a  bag. 
'  Getting  the  bag/  being  dismissed — *  sent  off  bag  and  baggage ' 
—  is  a  common  form  of  expression. 
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stropolous  to  the  last ;  I  did  what  I  could,  but 
I  could  rnak'  nowt  on  him :  so  he  went  on  with 
his  deeing,  and  I  went  on  with  my  work.  It 
was  a  sort  of  gastril  (gastric)  faver,  they  said.' 

^  How  are  you  getting  on  now  ? ' 

'  0  very  tidy.  My  childer  are  steady  ;  they 
never  drink ;  the  lasses  are  respectable  and 
good  livers ;  they  make  good  wages,  and  we 
are  very  comfortable ;  we  get  on  farently  (plea- 
santly) enough.  They  work  at  Shorlands'  Mill, 
and  the  masters  there  are  now  kind  and  just, 
God  be  thanked — but  they  were  bad  'uns  at  one 
time.  They  all  go  to  your  Schools,  and  are 
quite  "  set  up  "  with  the  way  you  are  going  on ; 
but  come  along  with  me — this  is  the  gainest 
(nearest)  way.' 

The  cottage  they  entered  had  every  mark  of 
wretchedness  on  it.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
a  few  broken  articles  which  could  hardly  be 
turned  to  any  serviceable  purpose — two  or  three 
chairs  that  were  in  pieces,  a  few  broken  pots, 
and  a  table  that  seemed  tottering  to  its  fall ; 
and,  as  a  certain  consequence,  the  floor  was 
unwashed,  the  walls  were  unswept,  and  the 
whole  room  was  about  as  wretched  and  mise- 
rable as  a  human  being  could  occupy. 

'  Have  you  not  a  sick  person  in  the  house  ?  ' 
inquired  Monkhouse  of  an  untidy,  downcast- 
looking   woman  who  was  loitering  about  the 
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room :  '  this  person  has  been  good  enough  to 
bring  me  here — I  dare  say  you  asked  her  to 
do  so.' 

The  woman  looked  bewildered ;  and,  without 
any  intention  of  being  uncivil,  she  hesitated 
and  stammered  in  her  reply. 

'  I  didn't  tell  her  to  fetch  you,'  she  said. 

'  Well,  it  is  not  material  at  all,  if  you  wish 
me  to  see  the  sick  person.' 

'  But  I  dunno'  know  whether  he'd  see  you. 
He's  queer  ways  with  him,  and  al'ays  had — it's 
no  fault  o'  mine.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  his  complaint  is  ?  ' 

'I  conno'  say  just;  these  disorders  have  such 
long  names ;  they  are  above  my  larning.  Some 
say  its  brownchattis  (bronchitis) ;  but  I  conno' 
think  on  those  outlandish  names — I'm  no 
scholard.' 

'  Well  but,  Betty,'  interposed  Monkhouse's 
guide,  *  I  brought  the  minister  here,  a  civil 
man  and  good  to  poor  folk,  and  he  maun  see 
your  pardner  (husband) ;  he  hasn't  bin  a  good 
liver,  as  yo'  know,  but  yo'  maunno'  let  him 
dee  like  a  dog  or  a  haythen,  when  a  Church 
Minister  is  in  the  house.' 

At  this  moment  a  savage-looking  bull-dog 
with  a  scan-ed  head  and  torn  ears  peeped  out 
of  a  cupboard,  and,  seeing  nothing  to  avoid  in 
the  way,  crept  out  with  that  half-fierce,  half- 
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suspicious,  half-doubtfal  look  which  becomes 
the  habit  and  instinct  of  a  dog  that  has  been 
long  trained  in  desperate  and  dangerous 
practices. 

'  By  the  way,'  said  Monkhouse,  somewhat 
abruptly,  '  I  have  been  in  this  house  and  seen 
you  before  here.  I  remember  the  circumstance 
by  this  dog,  and  I  must  confess  I  had  no  satis- 
faction from  your  husband's  manner.  He  did 
not  wish  my  company  then,  and  whether  he 
will  see  me  now  may  be  doubtful ;  but  we 
must  try  him — we  can  but  fail.  Some  people 
pass  out  of  life  utterly  callous  and  hardened : 
others  are  brought  to  reflection  and  repentance 
at  last.' 

When  Monkhouse  entered  the  sick  chamber, 
he  found  a  state  of  things  more  miserable,  if 
possible,  than  that  below.  The  room  was 
noisome  almost  beyond  endurance;  the  win- 
dows were  too  firmly  closed  to  be  opened ;  the 
room  had  been  permanently  debarred  from 
ventilation  by  the  stopping  up  of  every  crevice 
where  the  air  could  enter — a  practice  most 
determinedly  pursued  by  the  poor  to  their 
destruction  in  large  towns,  notwithstanding 
the  sanitary  lectures  that  are  so  frequently 
delivered  among  them.  The  bed  was  a  sacking 
stuffed  with  straw  and  chaff,  on  four  posts  or 
legs,  and  the  covering  was  some  dirty  calico 
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and  a  torn  blanket.  The  man  lying  on  it  was 
about  as  coarse  and  brutalised  in  appearance 
as  you  could  conceive  even  for  one  in  a  con- 
dition of  the  lowest  civilization.  His  head  was 
round  and  heavy  ;  his  hair  was  black  and  short- 
cropped  ;  his  beard  had  not  been  touched  for 
some  weeks ;  his  features,  when  inactive,  were 
lowering  and  stolid — when  brought  into  play, 
were  savage  and  revolting ;  his  brawny  chest 
was  covered  with  black  hair ;  his  frame  had 
been  one  of  extreme  muscular  strength,  from 
the  appearance  of  his  massive  shoulders  and 
sinewy  arms.  He  was  now,  however,  powerless ; 
he  could  scarcely  raise  his  arm ;  his  breathing 
was  short,  difficult  and  panting,  inflammation 
having  fastened  with  unrelaxing  grasp  on  his 
lungs  and  bronchial  tubes. 

'  He  is  in  a  dangerous  state,  I  perceive,' 
said  Monkhouse  to  the  wife;  'he  has  bron- 
chitis of  the  worst  kind  on  him  ;  has  he  taken 
cold  anywhere  ? ' 

'  Wet  through  and  through  a  week  sin',  and 
slept  as  he  was.' 

'You  are  very  poorly,  I  fear,'  said  Monk- 
house  to  the  sick  man,  'and  in  considerable 
pain,  I  do  not  doubt.' 

The  man  made  an  effort  to  look  at  his  visitor 
and  to  comprehend  what  was  said ;  his  intellect 
was   wandering  and   dreaming;    he  was  only 
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}ialf-conscious  of  his  condition  and  of  what 
was  passing  around  him ;  the  objects  before 
his  eyes  were  dim  and  shadowy,  and  a  cloudy 
film  was  gathering  over  his  mind. 

'  What ! '  he  said,  opening  his  eyes,  and,  as 
he  concentrated  his  perception,  marking  the 
white  neckerchief — '  What !  a  parson  here — 
black  coat  and  white  choker  !  who  would  have 
counted  on  a  parson  here  ?  Who  sent  for  you, 
and  what  do  you  want  ? ' 

'  I  was  asked  to  step  in  and  see  you,  as  you 
were  so  poorly ;  and  it  was  my  duty  as  the 
clergyman  of  this  district  to  do  so.' 

'  I'd  never  mich  to  do  wi'  them  black  cattle, 
and  I  didn't  send  for  you.  I'll  give  thee  a 
milling.  Bet,  when  I  get  up,  for  letting  this 
chap  in.' 

'  Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  my  man,'  said  Monkhouse, 
gently ;  '  you  never  will  get  up  ;  you  are  dying, 
I  am  compelled  to  tell  you.' 

'  Dying !  dying !  '  the  man  said,  in  some 
surprise,  and  the  thought  seemed  to  come  on 
him  for  the  first  time. 

'  Yes,  you  are  at  your  last  hour,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  your  look :  so  you  had  better 
think  on  what  is  to  be  your  lot  after  this  life 
has  closed  to  you.' 

Monkhouse  spoke  to  him  in  a  kindly  spirit, 
and   endeavoured   to   explain  to  him  how  the 
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sinner,  if  contrite,  might  through  faith  receive 
pardon  at  the  last  hour  of  life;  but  his  task 
was  of  that  kind  which  is  so  disheartening  and 
distressing  to  the  clergyman,  as  affording 
scarcely  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  the  most  chari- 
table mind.  It  is  possible  when  life  is  ebbing, 
away  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  sick 
person  terms  and  truths  that  have  been  learned 
in  childhood  and  youth,  but  for  years  have  been 
banished  from  reflection  and  almost  crushed 
out  of  the  mind  by  the  load  of  indifference  and 
sin;  but  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  instil 
new  truths,  in  unknown  terms,  into  a  dark 
mind  and  a  callous  heart  that  have  never  com- 
prehended them  aforetime.  It  is  as  hopeless 
as  if  a  teacher  sought  to  convey  to  a  blind 
man  a  perception  of  the  distinctions  of  colour, 
or  to  a  deaf  man  that  of  the  niceties  of  sound. 
The  very  fact  of  an  eternity  has  never  been 
suggested  to  the  thoughts  of  some,  and  is  a 
dreary,  unknown  blank  to  their  comprehensions 
in  days  of  health  and  strength ;  and  who  can 
explain  it  to  an  ignorant  mind  and  a  hardened 
heart  in  the  gloomy  hours  of  sickness  ? 

'  Can  you  attend  to  me,'  inquired  Monkhouse, 
'  if  I  offer  up  a  prayer  with  you  ?  ' 

The  man  muttered  some  answer,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  one  of  assent  or 
dissent.     Monkhouse,  however,  accepted  it  as  a 
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token  of  willingness,  and  offered  np  a  prayer 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sick  man 
and  those  around ;  after  which  he  caused  the 
neighbours,  who  are  always  so  ready  to  flock  in 
on  such  occasions,  to  leave  the  room,  and  allow 
all  the  fresh  air  that  could  be  obtained  to 
circulate  round  the  sick  bed. 

The  man  was  now  fast  sinking  ;  his  mind 
was  beginning  to  wander  more  and  more ;  his 
breath  was  drawn  with  a  gasping  effort,  and 
the  gurgle  which  is  the  precursor  of  dissolution 
was  observable  in  his  throat ;  a  film  was  creep- 
ing over  his  eyes,  and  he  began  to  mutter  some 
incoherent  sentences,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  the  reminiscences  of  dark  deeds  and  the 
tell-tales  of  concealed  crimes. 

'  Jack,  watch  there  at  the  dur  (door) — there 
isn't  a  foot  stirring — the  house  is  still  as  a 
mouse — be  ready  to  come  up,  if  thou're  wanted. 
Jem,  keep  that  lantern  down — bring  it  to  th' 
dur  (door),  and  ply  thy  tools  handy — now  then, 
up-stairs — be  still — still — whisht,  hush ' — hold- 
ing up  his  finger — '  don't  murder  us,  you  say — 
we  want  your  money — look  to  the  old  woman, 
Jem — stop  her  skriking  and  jaw  with  thy  iron 
bar — ah  !  my  hand  is  on  the  beggar's  throat ' — 
clinching  his  fingers,  as  though  he  were  in  the 
actual  process  of  doing  some  desperate  deed — 
*  there  now,  that'll  do — thou'll  tell  no  tales,  old 
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felly — come,  lads,  look  to  the  swag,  and  let  us 
be  off.  Who  can  say  I  had  owt  to  do  wi'  it  ? 
That  wench  conno'  swear  to  me — who  could  get 
over  twenty  mile  in  two  hours  in  the  night 
time  ? — I  hurried  fro'  catching  game  on  Squire 
HoUingwood's  grounds.' 

Muttering  in  such  incoherent,  but  suspicious 
terms,  the  tones  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
distinct, less  and  less  audible,  his  spirit  passed 
away  with  a  gui-gle  in  the  throat  and  a  strug- 
gling gasp  for  breath,  his  features  retaining 
their  fierce  and  repulsive  scowl. 

The  neighbours  generally,  in  such  a  district, 
rush  in  to  render  aid  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death ;  but  shrink  instinctively  from  the  corpse 
of  one  who  has  led  a  notoriously  wicked  and 
desperate  life.  It  was  so  in  this  case :  they 
would  not  go  in  aud  ^ay  the  man  out.'  He 
had  been  a  terror  to  many,  when  he  was  alive 
and  might  have  compelled  their  obedience ;  but 
now  his  threats  were  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE   CLERGYMAN,  IN  A  LIGHTER 
ENGAGEMENT. 

As  matters  went  on,  Monkhouse  began  to 
acquire  a  clearer  insight  into  Lancashire  cha- 
racter, and  to  get  some  degree  of  familiarity 
with  a  portion  of  his  parishioners.  For  Mr. 
Scragson  he  had  taken  a  kind  of  fancy  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  good  feeling  seemed  to  be 
reciprocated,  though  the  characters  were  so 
widely  diverse,  having  scarcely  a  trait  in 
common.  Monkhouse's  awe  of  Mrs.  Scragson, 
too,  was  wearing  off,  as  he  found  her,  after  all, 
to  be  a  very  harmless  ogre. 

On  his  way  from  the  death-bed  of  Nick  the 
Grinder,  Monkhouse  stopped  at  Mr.  Scragson's 
shop-door  for  some  lighter  conversation  that 
might  distract  his  thoughts  from  what  he  had 
just  witnessed. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Scragson,'  he  said  to 
his  parishioner,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves with  a  cleaver  in  his  hand,  as  though 
he  had  been  cutting  up  some  weighty  joints, — 
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'  good  morning,  a  fine  day  this,  is  it  not  ? — a 
fine  day  for  Mudlington  ? ' 

'  Very  fair — very  fair,  indeed,'  responded  the 
knight  of  the  cleaver, '  but  you  have  nothing  to 
say  against  the  Mudlington  weather,  I  hope  ? ' 

'Well,  it  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  is  it? 
How  long  is  it  since  we  saw  the  sun,  before 
this  morning  ?  ' 

'  I  admit,  sir,  the  sun  does  not  visit  us  very 
much :  it  may  be  out  of  a  tender  regard  for  our 
delicate  complexions,  or,  as  we  are  such  shining 
characters,  he  may  be  afraid  we  shall  outshine 
him  :  then  the  smoke  has  a  spite  at  him,  and 
bids  him  stand  off :  but  we  are  all  hearty  and 
jolly  here,  and  what's  the  odds  ?  Besides,  the 
sunshine  cracks  people's  brains  out,  and  leaves 
them  as  stupid  as  a  Neapolitan  or  a  Hindoo. 
Indeed,  sir,  that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  so 
very  clever  in  Mudlington.  Our  minds  have  a 
fair  field  for  exercise  and  training.' 

'  Well,  you  reqmire  sharp  folks  here,  I  am 
sure,  to  meet  the  deceptions  people  would 
practise :  for  I  have  found  it  out  that  unless 
you  use  your  wit  and  caution,  you  will  be  taken 
in  by  every  species  of  falsehood.' 

'By  this  time,'  said  Mr.  Scragson,  'you'll 
have  got  pretty  well  up  to  the  people  in  these 
places,  I  dare  say ;  you'll  have  found  out  their 
tricks  and  dodges ;  you  must  be  leary  and  wide- 
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awake — you  must  keep  your  weather-eye  always 
open—  or  you'll  be  done  often  enough.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Monkhouse,  '  I  have  found  that 
out  from  considerable  experience  :  they  get  up 
such  cases,  and  tell  them  so  plausibly,  that  you 
are  almost  compelled  to  believe  them;  and 
then  you  are  provoked  to  find  that  clever  tricks 
and  attempts  at  deception  have  been  practised 
on  you,  after  all.  They  are  somewhat  better 
with  me  now,  though,  for  I  go  on  this  plan — 
never  to  give  at  the  door,  and  always  to  visit 
the  applicant,  and  see  how  things  are  for 
myself.' 

'  Sound  sense,  sir  :  it  will  give  you  a  deal  of 
trouble  at  first,  but  it  will  pay  you  for  it  in  the 
end.  When  they  see  that  you  are  up  to  snuff 
and  can  smell  a  rat,  they  won't  trouble  you  so 
much.' 

'  Of  course,  I  only  speak  of  the  lowest  class  : 
the  better  sort  are  very  decent  people.' 

'  That's  true — true  enough  ;  there  are  all 
maks  (kinds) ;  it  takes  many  sorts  and  sizes  to 
make  a  world :  only  there  is  a  nation  sight  of 
skulkers  and  impostors.' 

'  Yes,  there  are  too  many,  I  allow.  Not- 
withstanding all  my  caution  I  was  nearly  taken 
in  a  few  days  ago.' 

'  No  wonder,  sir — no  wonder :  they're  sharp 
enough  to  dodge  old  Harry.' 

VOL.  II.  u 
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'  Well,  a  woman  came  to  see  me  one  morn- 
ing ;  she  seemed  to  be  in  distress,  for  she  had 
several  children,  as  she  said,  and  she  had  lost 
her  husband  from  an  accident  in  a  coal  mine, 
and  he  was  lying  dead  in  the  house,  and  she 
did  not  know  how  to  bury  him.  A  clear  tale 
that,  I  thought,  but  I  won't  give  up  my  rule — 
I'll  go  and  inspect  for  myself.  This  she  had 
clearly  expected,  for  she  said  at  once  that  she 
would  go  with  me.  Nothing  possibly  could 
seem  fairer,  more  genuine,  and  more  consistent 
with  truth.  When  I  entered  the  house,  I 
found  a  man  laid  out  like  a  corpse,  with  a  sheet 
on  him,  covering  him  from  head  to  foot.  Well, 
now,  Mr»  Scragson,  I  had  just  got  my  hand  in 
my  pocket  to  give  them  five  shillings  in  their 
seeming  distress,  when  a  suspicion  came  across 
my  mind  that  all  was  not  right.  So  I  went  up 
to  the  corpse,  and  took  the  sheet  from  its  face, 
and,  lo  !  it  leaped  up  as  though  coming  to  life, 
and  I  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  affright  and 
amazement.  Mr.  Scragson,  if  I  had  had  your 
nerve  and  strength,  I  might  have  knocked  the 
man  down  on  to  the  bed  again.' 

'  Sharp  practice  that,  by  Jingo — but  carrying 
invention  rather  too  far.  A  week  or  two  ago  I 
was  a  party  to  a  more  diverting  scene  than 
that ;  there  was  something  spicy  in  it,  showing 
sharpness  and  presence  of  mind,  which  I  always 
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like  to  see ;  there  was  a  ra'al  touch  of  human 
natur'  in  it.' 

'Well,  tell  me  what  the  incident  was,  and 
your  tale  may  be  a  caution  to  me :  it  may  be 
a  good  lesson  in  the  ways  of  clerical  life.' 

'  It  was  this  how,  sir.  About  a  fortnight 
since  I  was  on  the  Jury  at  the  Yarndale  Quarter 
Sessions  here — a  troublesome  thing  it  is  to  be 
taken  from  your  business,  and  get  next  to 
nothing  for  it,  but  you  must  obey  the  law. 
A  woman  was  tried  before  us  for  theft.  It  was 
a  case  as  plain  as  a  church- steeple,  for  she 
was  seen  putting  the  goods  under  her  apron 
and  marching  off,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Sir,  you  would  have  been  surprised  to 
see  what  a  to-do  she  made.  IS'ow,  I  knew  the 
woman:  she  once  stole  a  pound  of  beef  from 
that  counter.' 

'  Did  you  admire  her  sharpness  and  presence 
of  mind  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Scragson  ? ' 

*  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  not  exactly  at  first ;  circum- 
stances, as  people  say,  alter  cases;  but,  you 
see,  sharpness  begets  sharpness — it  is  so  far  a 
blessing — and  catching  my  lady,  I  seized  my 
beef,  and  let  her  off  with  a  smart  smack  on  the 
side  of  her  head.' 

'  But  how  did  you  go  on  with  her  in  Court  ? ' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  would  have  admired  to  see 
how  she  did  go  on :  she  was  as  innocent  as  a 
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babby  as  hadn't  been  born :  nobody  could  say 
a  black  word  agen  ber  sin'  sbe  bad  been 
weaned;  sbe  wbewed,  and  sbe  cried,  and  sbe 
blubbered,  and  sbe  asked  us,  wiping  ber  eyes, 
what  would  become  of  ber  motherless  childer, 
if  she  were  sent  to  prison.  On  the  Jury  with 
us  was  a  man  called  Samuel  Tweeddle — a  dealer 
in  toys,  trmkets,  and  small-wares — a  decent 
man  enough,  but  a  kind  of  a  softie  with  a  fat 
face  and  a  mournful  voice.  The  tear  swelled 
into  his  small  pig-like  eye,  and  bubbled  on  to 
bis  dumpling  face,  when  she  was  haranguing 
the  Court;  and,  as  we  consulted  together,  he 
said  in  a  doleful  way,  "  If  she's  committed, 
what  will  become  of  her  innocent  childer  ?  " 
"  Innocent  childer,  says  I,  the  devil  as  like " 
— beg  pardon,  sir,  we  must  use  strong  language 
sometimes — "  let  them  go  to  the  Workhouse, 
while  she  goes  to  the  New  Bailey ;  the  jade  is 
guilty,  of  course."  Now,  when  the  Magistrate 
gave  her  twelve  months,  don't  you  expect  she 
would  have  made  a  regular  good  fuss  and  row  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  an  instant  she  dried 
her  tears,  and  looked  at  the  Justice  in  the 
most  comical  way,  and  addressed  him  after  this 
fashion — "  Did  your  honour  say  twelve  months  ? 
Ah !  that's  capital.  Thank  your  honour  kindly, 
and  my  blessing  go  with  ye.  Why,  I  could 
stand  on  my  head,  and  sup  skilly,  for  twelve 
months." ' 
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'Your  friend  was  good  at  gymnastics — a 
clever  acrobat,  it  seems ;  she'd  have  made  a 
fortune  in  a  Circus.' 

' "  Samuel,"  says  I  to  Tweeddle,  after  she  had 
left  the  dock,  "  what  think  you  of  the  mother- 
less babbies?"  Samuel  was  dropped  on,  like 
a  chicken  under  a  cheese-press,  was'nt  he, 
eh?' 

'  But  besides  being  liable  to  deception,'  said 
Monkhouse, '  clergymen  have  to  encounter  much 
unpleasantness  and  trial,  Mr.  Scragson,  For 
instance,  I  have  had  an  irksome  duty  this 
morning  ;  I  have  just  come  from  the  scene,  and 
my  mind  is  still  filled  with  it.' 

'  Well,  sir,  it's  your  business,  you  know ; 
you're  paid  for  it,  and  so  liberally — ha !  ha ! 
You  must  have  made  up  your  mind  before  you 
engaged  in  such  a  profession.' 

'  Very  true ;  but  you  cannot  adopt  any  pro- 
fession, and  say  that  it  shall  be  all  sunshine, 
and  among  roses,  can  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  certainly  not ;  and  that's  why  I  say 
you  must  take  the  rough  and  the  smooth — the 
slink  offal  and  the  good  meat  like  mine.  You 
seem  rather  dashed  (depressed),  as  if  something 
had  gone  wrong.  We're  men  of  the  world 
here,  and  you  hav'n't  seen  quite  enough  of  the 
world  for  such  sharp  folk  as  we  are:  come, 
keep  up  your  spirits  ;  never  say  die.' 
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'  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  anything  perhaps 
that  would  shake  the  nerves  of  old  professionals ; 
but,  you  know,  I  am  young  at  the  work,  and 
I  have  some  ugly  tasks  to  perform,  now  and 
then.' 

'Well,  what  is  this  that  is  now  on  your 
mind  ?  Confess  to  me ;  let  me  be  your  priest, 
and  I  will  administer  comfort  to  you,  if  I  can. 
I  always  told  you  that  you  hadn't  the  pluck 
to  face  downright,  ding-drive  people  like  us  at 
Mudlington.' 

'  I  have  come  but  now  from  a  case  of  sickness 
that  has  distressed  me.  Of  course,  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  one 
that  will  be  talked  about.  A  man  they  call 
Nick  the  Grinder  has  just  died.  I  was  with 
him  at  his  death.' 

'  Mck  the  Grinder !  dead  I  The  devil !  Then 
never  a  bigger  scoundrel  has  passed  from  God's 
earth.  What  was  his  complaint  ? — he  was  out 
lately.' 

'  It  was  evidently  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
with  bronchitis,  brought  on,  as  I  was  told,  by 
sleeping  in  his  wet  clothes.' 

'Aye,  robbery,  plundering,  housebreaking, 
assaulting,  may-be  murdering,  and  then  getting 
wet  and  sleeping  under  a  hay-stack — that  would 
be  about  the  mark.  He's  been  a  terror  to  the 
neighbourhood  for  some  time.' 
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'  He  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  character 
from  the  way  the  women  talked  about  him ; 
but  I  heard  no  particulars  of  his  life.' 

*  Well,  sir,  you  may  judge  from  what  I  say. 
About  ten  years  ago  that  man  was  tried,  as 
being  engaged  with  others  in  two  shocking 
murders,  and  he  was  guilty,  sure  enough. 
About  twenty  miles  from  here  there  was  a 
Public-house  in  a  very  lonely  spot  on  the  road- 
side. The  only  tenants  were  two  old  j)eople, 
a  man  and  his  wife,  and  a  servant-girl  some 
twelve  years  old.  They  were  known,  or  sup- 
posed, to  keep  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
house.  Now,  there  was  a  gang  of  burglars 
about  at  that  time  ;  Nick  was  one,  and  a  leader 
among  them  ;  for  if  anything  desperate  was  to 
be  done,  they  used  to  say,  "  Send  for  Nick  the 
Grinder."  The  two  old  people  were  murdered 
one  night,  and  the  house  was  ransacked :  the 
little  girl  crept  out  at  the  back-door  without 
being  seen,  and  she  got  a  glimpse  of  the  men 
and  of  a  good  deal  that  happened.  Nick,  and 
two  men,  brothers,  were  tried  for  it  at  the 
Assizes,  and  the  two  brothers  were  convicted  on 
the  evidence  of  the  girl,  and  hung :  they  never 
confessed,  though ;  they  denied  it  to  the  last, 
though  there  was  no  more  doubt  about  it  than 
that  this  cleaver  is  in  my  hand.' 

'  How  did  this  man  escape,  if  he  were  guilty  ? ' 
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'  Guilty  !  he  was  as  gnilty  as  the  other  two — 
more  so,  if  possible.  First,  Nick  had  taken 
care  to  disgfuise  himself  more  than  the  others, 
and  the  girl  could  not  swear  to  him  so  confi- 
dently ;  but  what  the  Judge  and  Jury  went  on 
most  was  this.  The  time  when  the  murder 
was  committed  was  known  to  a  nicety  by  the 
striking  of  a  clock ;  Nick  was  seen  coming  in 
here  hurried  and  tired  at  an  hour  in  the 
morning  which  was  accurately  stated  by  a 
workman  who  was  entering  on  his  employment 
at  a  fixed  time;  the  distance  was  known  by 
measurement ;  and  the  Judge  left  it  to  the  Jury 
to  say  whether  they  thought  it  possible  for  any 
man  to  traverse  the  distance  within  the  allotted 
time.  They  thought  it  impossible :  so  they 
acquitted  him.' 

'  What  means  had  he  of  going  such  a  dis- 
tance in  such  a  time  ?  ' 

'  He'd  no  other  help  than  his  own  strong 
limbs  and  great  power  of  endurance.  Besides, 
he  knew  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  road — 
all  the  cross-cuttiugs  and  byeways — all  the  field 
paths  that  would  save  a  round-about  journey — 
and  so  he  got  over  the  distance  sooner  than 
any  stranger  might  have  supposed.  There  were 
but  few  parts  of  the  country  for  twenty  miles 
round  where  Nick  would  have  been  lost  either 
by  day  or  night.' 
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'  Did  you  know  him,  Mr.  Scragson  ? ' 

'I  can't  be  said  to  have  known  him  as  an 
acquaintance ;  nobody  knew  him  so ;  everybody 
avoided  him,  if  possible ;  he  walked  about  with 
such  a  hang-  dog,  sour,  scowling  look.' 

'  But  you  have  spoken  with  him  sometimes, 
I  suppose  ? ' 

'  0  yes,  of  course  I  have.  Now,  I  dare  say 
you  are  a  pikeing  (picking  information  from) 
me  ;  and  you  may  have  known  from  Mr. 
Crumbleholme  that  it  is  not  long  sin'  I  had  a 
dust  with  the  fellow — dead  though  he  be — none 
to  my  credit  may-be  for  minding  such  a  black- 
guard.' 

'  I  think  I  did  hear  from  Mr.  Crumbleholme 
something  about  a  disturbance ;  but  I  did  not 
know  who  the  parties  were.' 

'  Poor  Mr.  Crumbleholme  !  he  was  badly 
treated  at  that  election,  and  I  backed  him  to 
the  best  of  my  power.  He  is  a  kind  man,  and 
always  deals  with  me  :  we  don't  quite  agree 
though  on  what  you  call  doctrines ;  I  can't  get 
him  to  believe  in  my  view,  that  my  wife  can  do 
all  the  religion,  while  I  do  the  hutching  :  but, 
you  know,  we  don't  quarrel  about  it.  Well,  at 
that  election  they  behaved  shameful  to  him ; 
they  slandered  him,  and  cheated  him,  and 
mauled  him  awful.  This  Nick,  as  a  rough,  was 
the  great  leader  of  the  opposite  party — more 
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shame  to  tliem ;  and  he  had  some  blackguards 
about  him,  as  great  scoundrels  as  himself. 
They  had  nearly  made  poor  Crumbleholm.e  a 
stiff  'un  at  one  of  their  speechifying  meetings : 
indeed,  if  I  had  not  rescued  him  when  he  was 
down,  I  don't  know  what  might  have  come 
of  it.  And  then  those  blackguards  who  had 
kicked  up  the  row  and  knocked  Crumbleholme 
about,  called  on  him  soon  after,  and,  on  the 
plea  that  their  clothes  had  been  torn  in  fighting 
for  him,  got  ever  such  a  lot  of  his  second  or 
third  best  coats  and  waistcoats  and  trousers.' 

'  Did  he  show  there  what  you  like  so  much, 
that  faculty  of  prudence  and  presence  of  mind?' 

'  Ha !  ha !  not  quite.  Tt  was  amusing  enough ; 
but  I  was  sorry  for  poor  Crumbleholme,  after 
all.  He's  too  simple  and  innocent  for  this 
wicked  world ;  he  thinks  everybody  is  as  well- 
meaning  as  himself.  Men  should  never  let 
their  wits  go  a  wool-gathering,  sir ;  they  should 
always  see  that  the  furniture  in  their  attics  is 
in  its  right  place.  Why,  my  neighbour,  Jerry 
Hebblethwaite  is  a  good  kind  of  man,  but  he 
never  thinks  beforehand  ;  his  wits  are  never  on 
the  spot  when  they  are  wanted,  like  a  loafing, 
loitering,  tattling,  drinking  shopkeeper.  If  you 
go  up  to  him,  and  ask  him  for  a  ladder,  ten  to 
one  he  will  put  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  bring  out  his  penknife.' 
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'  But  how  did  you  and  Nick  the  Grinder  get 
on  ?     Had  you  any  further  squabble  ?  ' 

'  Well,  now,  this  is  the  point  I'm  coming  to. 
I  did  wrong,  I  allow,  to  notice  such  a  low-lived 
fellow  ;  but  what  could  I  do '?  He  struck  me  a 
heavy  blow  at  that  rough  meeting,  raising  a 
lump  behind  my  ear  welly  (well-nigh)  the  size 
of  an  egg ;  he  threatened  afterwards  that  he 
would  leather  me  well  when  he  met  me.  The 
fellow,  sir,  was  a  desperate  brute,  and  he  would 
do  anything ;  he  had  been  a  knife-grinder  by 
trade,  but  he  had  been  a  robber,  plunderer, 
poacher,  and  prize-fighter.  He  had  fought  two 
battles  in  the  ring ;  and  when  he  threatened  to 
wallop  you,  he  was  likely  to  be  as  good  as  his 
word,  if  he  could.  So  I  sent  a  message  that  if 
he  wanted  anything  very  partic'lar,  I  was  to  be 
found  at  home.  Now,  sir,  you  must  not  think 
that  I'm  a  quarrelsome  man;  I  never  have  a 
jaw  with  anybody,  if  folks  have  the  least  bit  of 
a  civil  tongue  in  their  heads ;  I  am  very  quiet 
by  natur' ;  I'm  no  drinker — take  a  glass  of 
grog  now  and  then,  for  company's  sake,  but 
I'm  a  sober  man.  I  am  making  money  by  my 
trade,  and  getting  a  nice  little  lot  of  house- 
property.  So  that  you  will  understand  what  I 
am :  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  like  to  be 
knocked  down  like  a  bullock  with  a  blow  behind 
my  back,  and,   after  that,  threatened  with  a 
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hiding  by  the  man  as  did  it;  so  I  just  in- 
sinnivated  that  I  lived  at  home,  though  I  knew 
he  would  not  prove  an  easy  customer.' 

'  Did  you  come  to  an  encounter,  Mr.  Scrag- 
son  ?  I  will  overlook  your  pugnacity  by  reason 
of  the  provocation  you  received — that  is,  if  you 
did  not  lose  your  presence  of  mind.' 

'  No,  I  didn't.  We  had  a  fierce,  but  a  fair 
contest :  we  were  about  a  match  ;  but,  you  see^, 
I  was  in  better  fettle  (condition).  The  first 
five  rounds,  it  was  toe  to  toe,  knock-down  and 
knock-down ;  but  when  we  came  to  a  fair 
wrestle  at  the  end  of  the  sixth,  I  found  out 
that  I  was  then  the  stronger  man.  After  that, 
I  kept  cool,  avoided  his  deliveries,  and  planted 
sledge-hammers  from  time  to  time ;  till,  after 
an  hour's  tussle,  the  fellow  was  carried  off 
helpless.' 

'  The  man,  Mr.  Scragson,  has  fought  his  last 
fight  here ;  he  will  not  be  regretted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  think.' 

'No,  certainly  not.  The  other  blackguards 
who  were  of  his  party  have  been  sent  away  by 
Mr.  Shorland  and  Mr.  Graham  ;  the  police  were 
set  on  them  ;  and  they  were  hunted  out  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  now  that  this  fellow,  Nick 
the  Grinder,  has  gone,  it  will  be  a  good 
riddance.  Mr.  Shorland  and  Mr.  Graham  are 
now  very  particular  about  those  who  come  into 
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these  parts.  They  are  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  district ;  for  a  determination  to  improve 
all  classes,  they  are  unbeatable ;  they  make 
folk  decent,  whether  they  like  it  or  not ;  and 
they  are  to  others  an  example  of  justice  and 
honour  in  everything  they  do.' 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 

PASSAGES  IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

'  So  the  wench,  will  not  have  anything  to  say 
to  him,  eh  ? ' 

This  was  said  in  a  short  testy  manner  by 
Mr.  Shorland,  Senr.,  to  his  wife.  They  were 
sitting  alone  in  the  old  gentleman's  private 
room  between  dinner  and  tea,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  negative  answer 
which  Alice  Shorland  had  returned  to  Mr. 
Timothy  Brierly.  The  two  did  not  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  mind  on  the  subject ;  and  the  lady 
accordingly  was  considering  how  best  she  might 
ward  off  the  blows  of  her  assailant,  and,  if  she 
could  not  win  the  battle,  at  least  reduce  it  to  a 
draw.  In  all  domestic  disputes,  the  lady  who 
never  loses  her  presence  of  mind  and  maintains 
the  appearance  of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  is  sure 
to  be  triumphant  sooner  or  later.  It  is  only, 
madam,  when  you  get  angry  and  fling  away 
chances  and  try  to  carry  the  day  by  main  force, 
that  you  fail  in  your  object.  Be  cool  and  kind, 
and  while  you  lose  the  shadow  you  will  gain 
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the  substance;  be  rash  and  unwary,  and  you 
will  lose  the  substance  while  you  clutch  the 
shadow. 

'  So  it  appears/  replied  the  lady  in  a  tone 
deprecatory  of  his  resentment — '  you  see,  all 
people  have  not  the  same  tastes,  and  in  a 
matter  so  important  as  that  of  marriage  each 
one  should  be  allowed,  you  know,  to  follow  his 
or  her  own  inclination.  Many  young  ladies 
would  jump  at  Brierly ;  but  somehow  he  does 
not  suit  Alice's  fancy.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Shorland,'  said  the 
old  gentleman  in  his  most  snarling  manner, 
'we  may  rear  up  chickens  till  they  peck  our 
eyes  out.  What  right  had  she  to  refuse  him, 
I  wonder  ?  He  is  the  son  of  an  old  business 
friend ;  he  is  good-looking,  and  will  have, 
I  expect,  a  considerable  property.  What  reason 
had  she  for  refusing  him  ?  It  was  her  duty  to 
her  parents  as  well  as  to  herself,  to  have  taken 
him,  and  been  very  thankful.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Shorland,  it  is  of  no  use  for  you 
to  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  in  the  matter ; 
best  to  think  no  more  about  it.  When  you 
first  mentioned  the  subject  to  me,  I  scarcely 
thought  that  he  would  suit  Alice.  He  is  only 
a  foppish,  conceited  young  man,  after  all  is  said 
and  done.  He  may  mend  certainly  as  he  grows 
older ;  but  at  present  people  think  him  rather 
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frivolous  and  empty-lieaded,  fonder  of  his  horses 
and  his  whiskers  than  anything  else.' 

'And  if  he  be  so,  Mrs.  Shorland,  are  not 
most  youths  a  trifle  puppyish  and  vain  ?     Is  it 
not   human   nature?     I    can't   say  I  like   his 
galloping  on  horseback  and  leaping  over  hedges 
and  ditches  after  Sir  Shackleton  Shackleton's 
hounds  :  it  certainly  seems  to  be  an  amusement 
fit  only  for  idiots.     That  anyone  of  his  own 
accord  should  run  the  risk  every  moment  of 
breaking  his  neck  in  following  a  pack  of  dogs 
and  a  little  animal  called  a  fox,  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  it  mattered  little  if  he  did  break 
his  neck,  or  smash  his  head,  so  far  as  anything 
was  to  be  found  inside  it.     The  dogs  and  the 
fox  seem  to  me  to  be  superior  creatures  to  the 
human,   who  are  holloaing  and  shouting  and 
galloping  and  tumbling.     A  young   man   had 
far  better  be  handling  calicoes  than  the  reins  of 
his  hunter — that  I  admit — that  I  admit;  but, 
you  must  remember,  Brierly  is  not  more  than 
five-and-twenty,  and  he  will  soon  grow  out  of 
these  tom-fooleries,  as  a  girl  of  fourteen  does 
out  of  her  frock. 

'We  cannot  be  quite  so  sure  of  that,  Mr. 
Shorland.  Some  people  think  that  his  tom- 
fooleries are  pretty  deeply  ingrained.  Now, 
link  a  clever  young  woman  like  Alice  to  a  vain 
simpleton,  and  we  don't  know  what  misery  may 
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follow.  Let  Timothy  Brierly  get  a  wife  cut  to 
his  own  cloth,  and  they  may  get  on  together 
fairly  in  life ;  but  I  fear  it  would  not  be  for 
Alice's  comfort  to  have  him.  Besides,  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  a  very  selfish,  petulant  disposi- 
tion. His  head,  apparently,  is  empty  of  every- 
thing but  self-conceit.  Tap  him  either  at  the 
head  or  the  heart,  and  he  would  without  doubt 
ring  cracked.' 

'  I  don't  know  for  that ;  he  is  not  more 
selfish  and  petulant  than  other  people,  so  far  as 
I  can  see.  He  thinks  a  deal  of  himself  seem- 
ingly, from  the  way  he  gets  himself  up ;  but 
that  is  a  common  thing  with  sprigs  of  his  age. 
Many  make  a  deal  to  do  about  their  rings  and 
chains  and  fancy  waistcoats  :  it  is  their  foible. 
Some  people  think  too  much  about  their  money, 
some  about  their  learning,  some  about  their 
good  looks,  some  about  their  children :  each 
one  has  his  particular  vanity.' 

'  Besides,  Mr.  Shorland,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Timothy  Brierly  is  not  a  moral 
man  in  his  habits.  Instead  of  setting  a  good 
example  among  the  young  women  in  their 
mills,  his  conduct  is  of  the  very  opposite  kind.' 

*  What  reason  have  you  to  say  so  ?  ' 

'  I  have  heard  whispers  to  that  effect.' 

*  Whispers  !  Old  maids  and  silly  mothers 
would  whisper  away  the  character  of  a  Joseph 
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— Joseph  ?  let  me  see — was  it  Joseph  or  Jacob  ? 
— not  our  Jacob,  you  know.  Well,  and  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  it,  are  not  most  young  men 
rather  unmanageable  in  such  matters?  Not 
that  I  have  any  patience  with  such  conduct: 
indeed,  I  consider  a  person  who  so  acts  as  a 
downright  fool;  for  he  entangles  himself  in 
mischief  and  expense,  and  he  can  never  make 
his  way  in  the  world.  He  builds  up  a  wall  to 
knock  his  head  against.  I  have  watched  men, 
both  young  and  old,  who  have  indulged  such 
propensities,  and  I  have  seen  but  one  end  of 
it,  and  that  wretchedness  and  disgrace.  If  I 
could  advise  a  fool  who  was  beginning  such  a 
course,  I  would  say,  "  My  good  friend,  tie  a  fifty- 
six  round  your  neck,  and  drop  yourself  quietly 
into  that  river  at  the  deepest  part."  But  as  for 
Timothy  Brierly — there  may  be  no  truth  in 
your  whispers — they  may  come  from  Mrs.  So- 
and-so,  who  wants  him  for  one  of  her  ugly 
daughters.  And  if  it  were  so,  what  so  likely  to 
bring  him  to  his  senses  as  getting  married  ? ' 

'Yes,  but  consider  whether  this  might  not 
be  to  the  great  and  continued  misery  of  his 
wife.  Eather  a  bad  speculation — is  it  not  ? — 
to  get  a  young  headstrong,  vicious  colt,  in 
order  to  tame  him.' 

'TJmph  !  '  ejaculated  the  merchant,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  conduct  his  business  after  such  a 
fashion. 
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'  Besides,'  said  Mrs.  Shorland,  who  was  evi- 
dently gaining  ground  in  the  encounter,  and 
like  a  good  general  wished  to  push  her  advan- 
tage, '  he  is  said  to  be  a  very  indifferent  man  of 
business ;  I  was  told  that  if  Sir  Timothy  died 
to-morrow,  he  could  not  conduct  satisfactorily 
the  affairs  of  the  firm — nay,  that  he  would  in  a 
few  years  most  likely  bring  everything  to  ruin 
by  his  negligence  and  expense.' 

'  You  know  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Shorland,  about 
men  of  business  who  have  expensive  habits. 
In  case  of  most  of  our  insolvents  and  bank- 
rupts, their  smash  comes,  not  from  foohsh 
speculations,  but  from  living  beyond  their 
income.  If  a  tradesman  does  not  save,  he 
loses ;  when  capital  begins  to  go  out  of  a 
concern,  the  rest  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
This  is  true  enough,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  can 
apply  to  young  Brierly.  His  expenses  must 
come  under  Sir  Timothy's  eye.' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Shorland,  but  Sir  Timothy  cannot 
live  for  ever  any  more  than  any  of  us;  and, 
putting  aside  his  extravagances,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  firm  ?  They  say  he  cares  nothing 
about  business.' 

'  I  don't  know  very  much  about  his  business 

habits,  certamly ;  indeed,  I  would  not  trust  any 

very  important  matter  into  his  hands,  I  admit ; 

but  if  he  had  married  Alice,  there  would  have 
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been  no  difficulty  in  looking  after  the  concern, 
even  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself — or  to  have 
realised  as  soon  as  convenient.' 

'  I  don't  dispnte  with  yon,  Mr.  Shorland,  on 
matters  of  trade  ;  but  I  am  very  doubtful 
whether  you  would  find  the  young  man  as 
manageable  as  you  suppose.  These  empty- 
headed,  conceited  people  are  generally  the 
most  self-willed.  Besides,  is  not  one  marriage 
between  the  families  enough,  think  you  P  Jacob 
and  Miss  Brierly  will  suit  each  other  tolerably 
well ;  and  that  connection,  I  think,  will  form  a 
sufficient  link  between  us.' 

'  That  is  a  fair  match  enough,  on  fair 
grounds — at  least,  I  expect  the  settlements 
will  be  just  and  equitable.  Nothing  like  assur- 
ance— contracts  in  black  and  white — in  these 
days  of  commercial  uncertainties.' 

'  Then,  they  will  not  differ  so  much  perhaps 
in  religious  matters  as  Alice  and  young  Timothy 
would.  Alice,  I  am  quite  sure,  would  not  go 
to  Chapel — or,  as  they  are  beginning  to  call  it, 
their  Church.  The  young  man,  it  is  true, 
might  not  care  much  about  either  Church  or 
Chapel ;  but  that  would  not  improve  things ; 
for  Alice,  you  are  sure,  is  pretty  decided  in  the 
opinions  she  holds.' 

'  Aye — aye — there  it  is — there  it  is.  Our 
young  people  get  stuck  up ;  they  are  nicer  in 
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their  religious  views  than  their  parents ;  they 
look  down  on  Dissenters ;  they  call  them  a 
vulgar  class.  But  are  not  Dissenters  as  good 
men  of  business  as  Church-people — that  is, 
those  who  do  not  put  on  such  very  long  faces 
and  pretend  to  be  overgood — ahem  !  As  for 
your  ordinary,  every  day  Dissenter,  why  is  he 
not  as  good  as  a  Churchman,  turn  him  over 
which  way  you  like  ?  But  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Mrs.  Shorland — since  Frederick  went  to 
Oxford,  nothing  can  be  good  enough  in  a  reli- 
gious way  for  him  and  Alice.  Why  should 
they  go  on  in  this  fashion  ?  Chapel  folks  ride 
in  their  carriages,  and  give  grand  dinners,  and 
make  large  fortunes ;  and  yet  I  have  noticed 
that  our  very  refined  son  and  daughter  quietly 
turn  up  their  noses  at  what  they  would  call 
"  ill-bred  flunkeyism." ' 

'You  don't  hear  them,  I  think,  say  anything 
unkind  of  Dissenters — anything,  I  mean,  which 
is  likely  to  be  turned  over  and  to  give  ofionce.' 

'  No — I  know  that  well  enough — but  I  have 
watched  them,  and  I  know  their  way  of  think- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  they  look  down  on  these 
chapel-folks  in  their  hearts.  If  they  don't  al- 
together shun  them,  they  avoid  their  company 
as  far  as  they  can,  so  as  to  appear  decent. 
You  cannot  but  have  remarked  aU  that,  Mrs. 
Shorland.' 
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*  I  have  remarked  certainly  that  they  prefer 
Church-people,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
wonder  at  that ;  for  do  you  not  see  how  exclu- 
sive Chapel-people  are  in  their  sympathies  ?  I 
think  you  know  pretty  well,  Mr.  Shorland,  that 
Dissenters,  when  among  themselves,  find  the 
abuse  of  the  Church  a  not  very  disagreeable  or 
unfrequent  topic  of  conversation.' 

'  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  Mrs.  Shor- 
land. I  dare  say  Dissenters  are  neither  wiser 
nor  better  than  others  in  religious  matters.' 

*  Besides,  some  of  them  are  now  carrying  on 
such  open  attacks  on  the  Church,  that  you  can 
hardly  be  surprised  if  Frederick  and  Alice  are 
not  very  wishful  to  mix  in  their  society.  You 
know  they  are  plainly  avowing  their  intention 
of  stripping  the  Church  of  the  endowments  that 
were  left  to  her  by  private  benefactors  in 
former  ages.' 

*  Well,  what  is  that  to  me  P  Let  both  sides 
fight  it  out.  I  am  glad  Fred  has  not  turned 
parson.  Indeed,  I  wonder  how  men  of  educa- 
tion can  be  got  to  supply  these  town  places, 
where  they  have  to  be  kicked  enough,  God 
knows,  and  to  starve  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 
But  that's  no  business  of  mine.' 

'  Yes,  but,  you  see,  many  of  them  have 
higher  motives  than  money.  Look  at  Mr. 
Monkhouse   in  Mudlington :    he  is  willing  to 
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labour  for  little  in  a  poor  district  in  order  that 
he  may  do  good.' 

'  Mr.  Monkhouse  at  Mudlington  !  Well,  what 
is  he,  I  wonder,  but  a  fool  for  his  pains  ?  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  young  man,  to 
be  sure — except  that  he  is  about  as  fit  to  be  a 
parson  in  Mudlington  as  I  am.  These  Oxford 
gents  are  far  too  refined  and  thin-skinned  for 
such  a  place  as  that,  or  I  am  much  mistaken. 
But,  as  you  have  mentioned  the  name  of  that 
youth,  Mrs.  Shorland,  I  am  reminded  of  some- 
thing I  wish  to  say  to  you  privately.  I 
have  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  about  this  Mr. 
Monkhouse.'  Here  he  dropped  his  voice,  and 
spoke  in  an  uneasy  tone  which  indicated  his 
smouldering  presentiment.  '  I  have  a  fancy  in 
my  head,  Mrs.  Shorland,  and  I  am  not  often 
wrong  when  I  take  a  fancy — there  will  prove  to 
be  some  cursed  love  affair  between  him  and 
Alice,  unless  we  are  careful — I'm  sure  there 
will.' 

'I  strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  Monkhouse, 
however  unassuming  he  may  appear  to  be, 
would  in  his  heart  fancy  himself  above  both  us 
and  Alice,  Mr.  Shorland.  There  is  often  a 
good  deal  of  pride  in  such  men,  though  they 
may  not  show  it.  If  you  could  see  into  their 
hearts,  you  would  find  that  they  look  down  on 
cotton  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  and  regard  a 
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cotton-lord  as  but  a  rougliisli  sort  of  creature. 
Mr.  Monkhouse  is  Curate  of  Mudlington  now ; 
but  you  may  be  sure  be  will  not  always  remain 
so.' 

'  Well — well — my  word  against  yours.  These 
young  girls,  like  Alice,  wbo  take  to  reading 
and  study  and  poetry  and  such  like  things, 
don't  admire  men  like  Timothy  Brierly,  because 
they  are  not  intellectual — is  not  that  the  word  ? 
They  like  these  pale-faced  fellows  better,  who 
read  hard  books,  and  know  many  languages, 
and  ■  quote  Latin,  and  talk  about  doing  good. 
It's  all  silly  romance — silly  romance.  We  may 
rear  up  our  children  too  fine,  Mrs.  Shorland — 
too  fine,  I  say.' 

'  Our  children,  I  am  sure,  have  not  been 
reared  too  delicately.  We  have  never  en- 
couraged their  fancies,  or  allowed  them  indul- 
gences, like  some  of  our  neighbours  who  are 
no  richer  than  ourselves.  Alice,  you  remember, 
was  always  fond  of  reading  from  a  child.' 

'  Mrs.  Shorland,  you  won't  turn  me  from  my 
opinion.  There  will  be  mischief  between  Alice 
and  that  Monkhouse,  unless  you  take  care. 
Now,  I  tell  you  what ;  she  has  behaved  ill  in 
the  case  of  this  young  Brierly.  Not  that  I  care 
so  much  about  it;  for  the  colt  would  have 
taken  a  deal  of  breaking-in  to  make  a  man  of 
business  of  him ;  but  it  is  an  act  of  disobedience 
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on  her  part  wliicli  I  cannot  overlook  altogether. 
If,  however,  I  find  anything  like  a  love  matter 
going  on  between  her  and  a  beggarly  Mud- 
lington  Curate  on  80?.  a  year  paid  out  of  a 
charity,  I  will  disinherit  her — I  will  cut  her  off 
with  a  shilling.  That's  my  determination, 
Mrs.  Shorland.' 

Here  Frederick  Shorland  was  announced 
somewhat  opportunely,  and  his  mother  retreated, 
having  conducted  her  defensive  operations  with 
good  effect. 

'  Well,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  shortly,  '  and 
what  of  the  Mudlington  Mills  ? ' 

'  Everything  connected  with  that  department 
of  our  business  is  going  on  very  satisfactorily,' 
replied  Frederick ;  '  trade  is  brisk  and  our 
workpeople  are  contented.  By  the  way,  sir, 
have  you  thought  any  more  of  the  purchase  of 
that  cottage  property  and  of  the  land  for 
building  on  ? ' 

'  I  don't  like  cottage  property  in  any  shape : 
it  is  nothing  but  trouble ;  it  is  always  out  of 
repair ;  and  the  expense  of  joinering,  mason- 
work,  rent-collecting,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  eats  up  all  the  returns.  There  is 
neither  profit  nor  comfort  in  owning  such-like 
property.' 

'  You  see,  sir,  we  are  going  to  add  to  our 
Mills,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  get  into 
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our  hands  some  dwellings  which  our  operatives 
might  occupy  if  they  chose.' 

'  Why,  you  will  be  charged  with  reviving 
the  truck  system.' 

'  No,  no — not  that.  We  should  not  insist 
on  any  one  taking  a  cottage ;  but,  as  I  should 
hope  to  offer  a  decent  dwelling  at  a  fair  rent, 
our  workpeople  might,  if  they  thought  fit,  take 
advantage  of  the  offer.' 

'  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  anything  to  do 
with  houseing  our  hands.  An  operative  does 
his  work  in  our  Mill,  and  he  is  paid  for  it. 
That  is  the  only  engagement  between  us.  Why 
think  of  following  him  to  his  house  ?  He  is 
our  servant  within  the  Factory  walls,  but 
beyond  them  he  is  his  own  master.  Have  you 
any  of  your  new-fangled  schemes  in  your  head 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  operatives, 
as  you  call  it  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  looking  to  that  altogether,  sir. 
No  doubt  I  should  like  to  afford  at  a  fair  rent 
to  those  who  wished  for  them,  cottages  that 
are  more  fit  for  families,  and  more  decent  in 
their  arrangements,  than  many  we  see.  I  was 
in  a  hovel  the  other  day,  where  three  young 
men  and  three  young  women,  from  fifteen  to 
five-and-twenty — relatives,  it  may  be,  all  slept 
in  one  room ;  and  that  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  occurrence.     Now,   if    this   could  be 
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improved,  we  should  undoubtedly  accomplish  a 
good  and  useful  work.  I  do  not  wish,  to  throw 
away  money  on  such  an  object.  Indeed,  I  am 
sure  that  such  an  investment  will  pay  remark- 
ably well ;  it  will  pay  in  the  immediate  return 
for  your  money,  and  still  more  in  the  improved 
character  of  the  people  that  are  about  you.' 

*  Look,  sir,  to  the  money  return  for  your 
investment;  don't  calculate  on  improved  cha- 
racters, and  so  forth :  you  cannot  enter  such 
things  in  your  ledger.' 

'You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  but  respectable 
workpeople  are  a  paying  property.  Without 
pressing  that,  however,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
good  interest  will  accrue  to  us  from  houses  in 
the  district  of  Mudlington.' 

*  Well,  there  is  so  much  money  unemployed, 
you  know,  and  as  you  seem  anxious  about  it, 
I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  laid  out  as  you 
wish.  Only  be  careful  how  it  is  spent,  and  see 
that  you  get  a  good  interest  for  it  to  begin 
with.  You  cannot  pay  away  good  intentions, 
nor  enter  them  in  your  bank-book.' 

Frederick  Shorland  had  for  some  time  back 
taken  the  measure  of  his  father's  peculiarities, 
and,  by  tact  and  appeals  to  his  reigning 
principle,  had  gained  considerable  influence 
over  him.  Indeed,  the  old  gentleman  hacl 
begun  to  think  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  of 
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business  as  Jacob,  and  from  his  better  education 
and  more  gentlemanlike  manners  might  be 
even  more  useful  to  the  firm,  if  only  he  would 
give  up  his  silly  nonsense  about  '  elevating  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.' 

On  leaving  his  father,  Frederick  joined  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Shorland  in  the  drawing-room. 

'So,'  said  Mrs.  Shorland  to  her  son,  'you 
are  making  satisfactory  progress  in  collecting 
funds  for  the  church  and  schools,  we  hear.' 

'  Yes,  donations  are  coming  in  very  liberally ; 
and,  with  a  little  effort  now,  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  get  what  we  require.  Private  donors 
have  been  liberal,  and  the  public  societies  have 
done  their  part.  How  have  you  gone  on  with 
those  you  promised  to  canvass  ?  ' 

'  Pretty  well.  Alice  got  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Miss  Frumpington  the  other  day,  and 
several  smaller  sums  from  others  of  her  ac- 
quaintance.' 

'  Will  you  venture  to  attack  the  Brierlys, 
Alice  ?  The  old  knight  was  rather  sulky  vnth 
me  :  he  said  he  would  consider  of  it ;  and  when 
people  begin  to  say  they  will  consider  of  it,  the 
odds  are  vastly  in  favour  of  the  pocket.' 

'  No,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  all  the  same : 
I  should  prefer  attacking  any  other  family.' 

'  0,  I  had  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  you 
may  be  no  greater  favourite  there  than  myself. 
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We  must  get  Jacob  to  coax  the  knight  out  of  a 
thank-offering  on  the  betrothal  of  his  fair 
daughter.' 

'  When  do  you  expect  to  begin  building  ? ' 
inquired  Alice. 

'  Very  early  in  the  coming  year,  we  hope ; 
and  when  once  we  begin,  the  work  without 
doubt  will  advance  very  rapidly.  Tarndale 
builders  don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  their 
feet.  We  shall  first  complete  the  schools, 
wherein  we  expect  to  find  a  tower  of  strength 
in  our  future  operations.' 

'  How  are  you  going  on  in  your  present 
school  on  Mount  Pleasant?'  inquired  Mrs. 
Shorland. 

'As  well  as  can  be  expected,  considering 
that  it  has  such  a  strange,  crotchety,  and 
impracticable  body  of  managers.  Monkhouse, 
Graham,  and  myself,  however,  are  getting  con- 
siderable influence  there  quietly ;  we  are 
establishing  night  schools,  and  we  have  begun 
a  Mutual  Improvement  Society  for  young  men, 
under  Graham's  presidency.  At  the  same  time, 
I  tell  the  managers  plainly  that  we  shall 
remove  all  these  to  our  own  schools  when  they 
are  built.  The  truth  is,  the  present  building 
has  been  diverted  from  its  original  regulations  : 
it  was  designed  by  its  founders  to  be  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  England ;  but  it  has 
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sunk  into  an3^tliingarianism.  Some  of  its 
directors  now  are  the  funniest  specimens  of 
religionists  imaginable,  and  would  be  most 
amusing,  if  they  were  not  so  utterly  rude  and 
impertinent.  When  our  own  schools  are  built, 
which  are  intended  to  be  very  perfect  in  their 
arrangements,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  considera- 
tion to  what  educational  uses  the  present 
building  can  be  best  applied.' 

'  Why  not  turn  it  into  a  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute ? '  said  Alice. 

'  That  would  be  making  an  excellent  use  of 
it,  certainly :  much,  however,  will  depend  on 
the  crotchets  and  humours  of  our  co-managers.' 

'  Do  you  see  any  improvement  in  your  work- 
people yet  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Shorland  ;  '  you  have 
now  been  some  time  among  them.  Mr.  Shor- 
land sneers  rather  at  your  good  intentions  ; 
but  he  is  no  doubt  somewhat  old-fashioned  in 
his  views.' 

Here  Jacob  joined  the  party. 

'  I  have  to  congratulate  you,  Jacob,  on  your 
good  fortune,'  said  Frederick. 

'  What  good  fortune,  eh  ?  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  speculation  in  particular  turning  out 
well.' 

'  I  mean  your  matrimonial  speculation.  I 
hope  it  will  return  you  good  interest.' 

'  It's  an  expensive  matter,  brother ;  it  costs 
a  deal  of  money.' 
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'  Well,  if  Miss  Brierly  be  not  worth  50 Z.,  slie 
is  not  worth  carrying  home.' 

'  It's  only  a  bad  bargain  sometimes,  you 
know.' 

'  As  to  its  being  expensive,  you  must  down 
with  the  dust,  like  a  man ;  you  must  remember 
it  is  a  luxury,  and,  according  to  our  political 
economists,  all  luxuries  must  be  taxed.' 

*  Well,  I  look  at  it  more  scripturally :  is  it 
not  described  as  "  an  honourable  estate,  insti- 
tuted in  the  time  of  man's  innocency  ?  "  The 
Prayer  Book  says  so,  and  so  says  St.  Paul.' 

'  You  quote  more  accurately  than  a  man  I 
remember  at  College,  who  got  confused  among 
the  "  Articles "  in  his  viva  voce  examination, 
and  defined  marriage  as  "  a  fond  thing  foolishly 
invented  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency,  and 
altogether  rather  repugnant  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." 

'  He  must  have  had  a  very  poor  knowledge 
of  Scripture,'  said  Jacob  with  gravity, — '  that 
is  my  opinion.' 

'  He  had  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  as  men  do 
sometimes,  when  before  a  Board  of  Examiners. 
But  you  were  asking  me,  mother,  when  Jacob 
came  in,  whether  I  saw  any  improvement  in 
our  workpeople.' 

'  Yes, — I  feel  a  good  deal  interested  in  the 
matter.' 
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'  Most  assuredly  I  see  in  them  a  great  change 
for  the  better ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
improvement  will  go  steadily  on.  Their  cha- 
racter and  appearance  are  as  a  whole  entirely 
different  from  what  they  were  a  twelvemonth 
ago.  Of  course  we  have  got  rid  of  the  worst, 
and  endeavoured  to  polish  those  that  remained ; 
we  have  been  careful  also  to  obtain  some 
guarantee  of  character  in  those  we  have  en- 
gaged. We  strive  to  impress  all  our  work- 
people, so  far  as  we  can,  with  a  sense  of  decency, 
propriety,  and  moral  decorum,  when  at  their 
work  and  at  their  homes ;  we  do  not  permit 
the  females  to  come  to  their  employment  with- 
out bonnets  and  in  bedgowns,  as  is  customary 
in  many  mills.  We  look  well  to  the  character 
of  our  overlookers — a  body  of  men  who  too 
often  have  used  their  influence  to  lower  rather 
than  improve  the  character  of  the  young  under 
their  superintendence.  And  while  we  are  strict 
towards  all,  we  endeavour,  too,  to  be  liberal 
and  just,  giving  good  materials  for  work  and 
allowing  equitable  wages.  All  this  becomes 
known,  and  ,thus  a  sense  of  honour  in  some 
degree  spreads  throughout  an  establishment : 
operatives  under  you  are  for  the  most  part  as 
they  are  treated.  I  wish  to  implant  a  percep- 
tion of  right  in  our  men  and  a  ladylike  spirit 
in  our  women ;    and  I  think  it  may  be  done. 
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much  as  some  might  laugh  at  the  idea. 
Operatives  are  already  beginning  to  regard  it 
as  a  matter  of  pride  and  distinction  that  they 
work  at  Shorlands'  Mills.' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense,  brother  ! '  Jacob  broke 
in ;  '  stuff  and  nonsense  !  Do  what  you  will 
for  the  poor,  and  it  is  only  like  pourmg  water 
on  a  duck's  back ;  it  runs  off,  and  does  no  good 
whatever.  You've  got  a  silly  fancy  into  your 
head,  brother,  depend  on  it — a  sort  of  bee  in 
the  bonnet.' 

'  Or,  to  use  a  more  Lancashire  phrase,  Jacob, 
you  might  say  that  I  "  want  a  lodger  in  the 
attics."  Well,  wait  awhile  and  see.  The 
working  classes,  in  my  impression,  have  not 
had  a  fair  chance.  They  have  been  left  to  pick 
up  their  manners  as  they  best  could,  and  I 
admit  that  these  are  not  of  the  most  polished 
kind.  Still,  there  is  an  undeniable  genuineness 
of  character  about  them,  which  may  frequently 
be  turned  to  a  good  account.  And  this,  I 
believe,  is  to  be  done,  not  so  much  by  giving 
this  or  that  sum  to  a  church  or  a  school,  as  by 
the  delicate  superintendence  of  their  employers 
over  them  and  their  occasional  intercourse  with 
them.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  lest  there 
be  an  undue  interference  with  their  liberty; 
and  whatever  effort  is  made  to  benefit  them 
must  be  directed,  not  so  much  to  the  rendering 
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them  gratuitous  aid,  as  to  the  guiding  them  to 
help  themselves.' 

'  I  was  not  aware  till  lately,'  said  Alice, 
*  that  their  dwellings  were  so  very  confined  and 
ill- arranged.' 

'  That  certainly  is  a  great  defect ;  speculators 
build  cottages  fitter  for  pigs  than  human 
beings,  merely  to  get  a  good  interest  for  their 
money:  but  I  hope  shortly  to  place  a  better 
style  of  dwelling  "within  reach  of  our  work- 
people. There  ought  to  be  an  enactment  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  houses  such  as  we  see 
springing  up  in  some  places;  if  our  Corpora- 
tion has  not  the  power  of  regulating  cottage- 
building,  it  ought  to  be  invested  with  it,  and  to 
exercise  it  with  stringency.' 

'  Say  what  you  will,  brother,'  interposed 
Jacob,  '  I  have  no  faith  in  your  schemes. 
There  is  neither  improvement  nor  gratitude  in 
the  poor.  Now  listen  to  what  a  working  man 
said  to  me  about  a  year  ago,  and  judge  for 
yourself  of  his  abominable  rudeness  and  in- 
gratitude. "  You're  the  son  of  old  Jacob 
Shorland,"  says  he,  "  I'm  guessing."  "  I'm 
the  son  of  Mr.  Shorland,  of  Shorland  and  Co.," 
says  I.  "  Well,"  replied  he,  "  there  are  waur 
(worse)  men  than  your  fayther."  "  Surely," 
said  I,  "  surely  " — thinking  he  was  paying  me 
a  compliment.     "  Aye,"  said  he,  with  an  in- 
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suiting  diTickle,  "but  nat  roonny  (not  many)." 
Now,  think  of  that — of  our  firm,  too,  which,  has 
employed  hands  in  Mudlington  for  more  than 
thirty  years — abominable  rudeness,  I  call  it.' 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  seen  more  of 
the  manufacturing  poor  than  Frederick  Shor- 
land   had   at   that   time ;    and,    assuming   the 
designation    of    the   personal   pronoun,    '  we  ' 
willingly  bear  our  testimony  to  the  intuitively 
kindly  feeling   that  generally  prevails  among 
them.     Among  the  operative  classes  there  is 
every  species  of  nature  and  disposition,  as  there 
is  among  the  highest  ranks  in  our  country : 
there  are  wretched,  irredeemable  brutes  among 
the  lower  classes  as  there  are  highly  polished 
rogues  and  exquisitely  refijied  scamps  among 
the    upper ;    but,    in    the    characteristics    of 
nature's  gentleman,  we  are  not  sure  whether 
as  many  may  not  be  found  in  the  lower  ten 
thousand  as  in  the  higher.     Making  allowance 
for  that  external  gilding  of  the  conduct  which 
social   refinement  produces,  we  might  almost 
venture   to  compare  the  sentiments  of  seven 
Mudlington  mothers  with  those  of  seven  from 
Belgravia ;  and,  in  the  nobility  of  unselfishness, 
we  are  not  sure  whether  the  ignoble  by  birth 
might  not  carry  off"  the  palm.     There  is  appa- 
rent rudeness  in  the  manners  of  the  people  in 
our  populous  towns ;  but  this  does  not  arise 
y  2 
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from  any  real  want  of  courtesy  and  respect ; 
they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  observe  the 
conventional  civilities  of  life ;  they  have  lived 
amongst  themselves  ;  they  have  never  had 
around  them  a  resident  gentry.  It  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  the  manufacturing  system  that  the 
employers  live  far  away,  breathing  the  pure  air 
of  the  country,  while  their  operatives  are 
entirely  left  to  themselves  in  their  own  dense 
neighbourhoods  and  overcrowded  dwellings. 
We  mean  not  that  the  master  with  his  wealth 
can  be  expected  to  reside  in  the  same  locality 
as  the  poor ;  neither  do  we  pretend  that  he  can 
interfere  authoritatively  with  the  domestic  life 
of  his  workpeople  ;  but  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  he  might  inculcate  the  amenities  of 
society  without  direct  interference.  The  opera- 
tive poor,  again,  are  charged  with  being  bad 
economists  ;  and  this  in  many  instances  is  a 
true  charge  ;  but  may  not  the  same  be  said  of 
numbers  who  have  greater  privileges  and  far 
ampler  means  than  our  working  people.  The 
operative  classes  as  a  rule  are  kind-hearted, 
and  especially  so  one  to  another;  many  in 
periods  of  extreme  distress  are  saved  from 
positive  starvation  by  the  aid  of  others  but  one 
degree  better  off  than  themselves.  They  mani- 
fest towards  you  for  the  most  part  a  kind  of 
natural  courtesy  as  you  call  at  their  cottages, 
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and  are  willing  to  oblige  you  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  though  it  may  be  after  a  rough  fashion.^ 
We  have  seen  young  women  supporting  their 
widowed  mothers  from  their  small  earnings  with 
pleasure  and  pride.  We  have  seen  also  fre- 
quent cases  of  2)atient  kindness  and  attention  in 
the  members  of  a  family  towards  one  of  them 
that  was  sick.  This  is  a  severe  test  of  affection 
in  a  poor  man's  house.  In  the  establishments 
of  the  wealthy,  one  of  the  family  is  sick,  but 
the  household  is  not  disturbed ;  each  goes 
through  his  or  her  round  of  daily  duty  or 
idleness  as  usual ;  wealth  can  supply  the  need- 
ful attendance  on  the  invalid  and  the  means  of 
bodily  alleviation;  a  few  words  of  sympathy 
with  the  sufiPerer,  a  little  quiet  watching  by  the 
bedside,  are  but  slight  demands  on  the  healthy. 
But  it  is  very  different  in  the  cottage  which 
sickness   has   visited;   there  the  earnings  are 

^  "We  have  been  in  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  the  cot- 
tages of  the  operative  class  ;  but  we  never  met  with  incivility  in 
any  family  which  had  not  sunk  into  the  lowest  degradation. 
Wlien  men,  however,  rush  into  a  rude  mode  of  lecturing  or  scold- 
ing the  inmates,  they  will  most  likely  be  paid  back  in  their  own 
coin,  and  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  offensive  manner.  We  were 
one  day  in  a  cottage,  where  a  man  was  making  some  chicken 
broth  for  his  sick  wife,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that  w« 
should  have  a  small  basin  of  it.  "We  certainly  tried  a  spoonful, 
and  pronounced  it  excellent;  though,  we  fear,  it  was  taken  with 
as  little  thankfulness  before  meat  as  Dominie  Sampson  exhibited 
before  Meg  Merrilies. 
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probably  diminished ;  the  labour  is  increased  ; 
watching  by  night  and  working  by  day  are 
stern  touchstones  of  fidelity ;  the  inconveniences 
from  want  of  room  are  additional  trials.  And 
yet,  we  have  seen  all  this  endured  long  without 
murmur  or  complaint  —  nay,  with  Christian 
cheerfulness.  Let  the  rich  think  on  these 
things  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  kindness. 
For  our  own  part  we  feel  a  warm  sympathy 
with  the  manufacturing  poor,  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  are  subject  to  many  trials,  that  they 
have  only  received  half  fair  play,  and  that  there 
is  a  rich  substratum  of  good  in  their  afiPections, 
if  only  it  can  be  subsoiled  and  made  to  fructify. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  BODILY  AND  SPIRITUAL 
BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

It  is  a  very  wise  and  providential  arrange- 
ment that  a  love  of  display  should  enter  so 
largely  into  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  It 
is  to  a  great  extent  promotive  of  benevolence ; 
or,  if  not  of  benevolence  in  its  purest  tyj)e,  yet 
of  an  adulterated  kind  of  benevolence,  which  is 
the  same  in  its  effects.  Perhaps  the  truer  view 
of  our  nature  is,  that  men's  motives  are  gene- 
rally of  a  mixed  character,  and  that  a  love  of 
ostentation  is  blended  with  a  feeling  of  bene- 
volence, and  that  the  two  work  together  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  Thus  institutions  are  got 
up  which  have  the  double  object, — the  glory  of 
the  founders  and  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures;  thus  the  poor  man  is  aided,  and 
the  ambition  or  vanity  of  the  benefactor  is 
gratified. 

It    is    unparliamentary  to  impute  motives ; 
there  is  no  desire  to  do  so  here ;  it  is  simply 
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the  reporter's  duty  to  chronicle  in  this  chapter 
the  proceedings  as  they  were  conducted,  and 
the  events  as  they  fell  out,  at  a  meeting  that 
was  held  in  Yarndale  for  the  advancement  of 
'  The  Poor  Man's  Bodily  and  Spiritual  Benefit 
Society,'  as  there  established. 

Soon  after  Monkhouse's  clehut  in  the  cha- 
racter of  mendicant,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a 
fussy  style  of  gentleman,  and  asked  by  him  to 
patronise  and  subscribe  to  an  association  which 
included  Mudlington  in  its  operations,  called 
'  The  Poor  Man's  Bodily  and  Spiritual  Benefit 
Society.'  And  at  the  same  time  a  person,  walk- 
ing along  the  streets  in  that  part  of  the  city, 
would  have  seen  broad  placards  on  dead  walls 
and  dilapidated  gables,  announcing  that  the 
annual  meeting  for  making  known  its  operations 
would  be  held  on  a  certain  evening  in  a  well- 
known  public  building  which  was  used  for  such 
purposes.  Mr.  Councillor  Jenkins,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mudlington  Ward,  was  to  take 
the  chair,  and  several  reverend  gentlemen  of 
Church  and  Dissenting  communions  were  put 
forward  as  having  consented  to  address  the 
meeting.  All  the  names  were  printed  in  very 
large  type;  but  the  size  was  in  a  graduated 
scale  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
speakers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
what  a  man's  sensations  must  be  as  he  gazes 
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upon  his  name  given  in  full  witli  all  his  titles, 
and  in  such  very  large  characters.  Does  he 
never  reason  with  himself  after  this  fashion  ? — 
'  Am  I  fit  to  stand  up  face  to  face  against  those 
enormous  letters  ?  True,  I  am  five  feet  ten  in 
my  stocking-feet;  but  does  my  intellectual 
stature  correspond  with  those  big  R's  and  A's 
and  F's  ?  Is  the  brilliancy  of  my  mental  powers 
equal  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  which 
iiTadiate  that  broad  sheet  ?  Is  it  presumptuous 
in  me,  or  is  it  not,  to  allow  my  name  to  appear 
invested  in  such  attractive  and  imposing  guise  ? 
Can  any  one,  however  powerful  he  may  be  in 
platform  qualifications,  fairly  reach  up  to  the 
tallness  of  those  formidable  letters  ?  '  If  men 
would  occasionally  thus  reason,  they  might 
derive  some  advantage  even  from  our  mural 
literature  ;  they  might  gather  j^rofit  even  from 
gable-ends,  and  read  '  sermons  in  stones  ; '  even 
clergymen  might  follow  out  a  train  of  lapidarial 
or  typical  reflections  grave  as  those  suggested 
by  tombstones,  and  go  home  wiser  if  not  better 
men.  If  we  see  the  name  of  Blondin  in  large 
letters,  there  is  a  consistency  about  it ;  Blondin 
in  agility  and  sinew  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
type,  though  that  be  in  every  colour  of  the 
rainbow.  If  Sayers  the  boxer,  or  Longmore 
the  wrestler,  or  Rarey  the  horse  tamer,  stare 
down  on  you  from  the  walls  in  colossal  capitals, 
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we  do  not  regard  it  as  unbecoming  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  fitness  of  things,  for  Sayers 
and  Longmore  and  Rarey  are  muscular  wonders. 
If  the  name  of  Jonathan  Smug  is  over  the  door 
of  a  dram  shop  in  large  dimensions,  and 
Jonathan  is  described  as  dealer  in  rums  and 
gins  and  brandies,  we  are  not  surprised,  inas- 
much as  he  occupies  in  his  own  person  a  large 
space  physically ;  Jonathan  is  round  as  one  of 
his  own  barrels  and  potent  as  his  brandy ;  he 
has,  moreover,  as  much  brass  in  his  face  as  in 
his  till — illi  rohur  et  ces  triplex.  But  in  in- 
tellectual admeasurements  we  have  more  dif- 
ficulty in  the  adjustment;  we  have  certainly 
heard  speakers  whose  oratorical  outpourings 
did  not  swell  up  to  the  top  of  those  portentous 
capital  letters  in  which  theii'  names  were  an- 
nounced. How  do  our  friends  of  but  humble 
mental  dimensions  feel,  is  a  question,  when  they 
see  themselves  so  conspicuously  popularised  on 
blank  walls  by  the  side  of  cheap  tailors,  lively 
rope-dancers,  interesting  pantomimists,  and 
muscular  pugilists  ?  Do  they  shrink  from  the 
gaze,  or  are  they  unconscious  of  the  disparity, 
or  do  they  expand  in  imagination  to  corre- 
sponding dimensions  with  the  type,  like  the 
dwarf  who,  from  living  in  a  caravan  with  a 
giant,  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  seven  feet 
high?     Perhaps  he  who   is   most   remarkable 
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for  mental  tenuity  swells  out  into  the  most 
inflated  proportions — expanding  gradually  in 
his  own  estimation,  like  the  bodiless  figure  in 
the  'Arabian  Nights/  which  emerged  from  its 
bottle  a  thin  vapour  and  did  not  cease  to  spread 
out  till  it  had  enlarged  into  an  object  of  im- 
posing dimensions. 

A  large  meeting  assembled  at  the  appointed 
time  :  the  platform,  accoi'ding  to  advertisement, 
was  occupied  by  reverend  gentlemen  of  several 
religious  denominations,  as  well  as  by  zealous 
laymen  who  took  an  interest  in '  The  Poor  Man's 
Bodily  and  Spiritual  Benefit  Society.'  The 
room  was  well  filled,  ladies  predominating : 
that  is  the  case  generally  in  such  assemblies ; 
occasions  of  this  kind  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  little  harmless,  perhaps  useful, 
dissipation,  which  amalgamates  agreeably  with 
their  general  tone  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Councillor  Jenkins,  as  he  rose,  was 
greeted  with  some  cheering ;  he  commenced 
by  saying  that,  as  he  wished  to  help  the  poor, 
he  had  felt  constrained  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  those  who  had  asked  him  to  take  the 
chair.  He  might,  however,  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark, that  he  took  exception  to  the  title  of 
the  Society.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  small 
matter,  but  small  matters  were  to  him  often 
\erj  important  matters  ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
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money,  lie  had  always  found  that  if  you  took 
care  of  the  small  things,  the  large  ones  would 
take  care  of  themselves.    (Hear.)  His  objection 
to   the  title  of  the  Association  was  this.     It 
should  be  the  Poor  Man's  Spiritual  and  Bodily 
Benefit  Society,  and  not  the  Poor  Man's  Bodily 
and  Spiritual  Benefit  Society.     It   seemed  to 
him  something  like  profanation  to  put  the  bodily 
before   the   spiritual.     It   was    as   a    spiritual 
Association  first,  and  next  as  a  bodily  one,  that 
he  supported  it.     He  did  so  as  a  spiritual  man 
himself.     ^  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  the 
Councillor   continued,  '  there   is   a   matter   in 
connection  with  the   Society   which  I  have  to 
bring  before  you  for  your  consideration.     The 
funds   of  the    Society   have   latterly   been    so 
flourishing  that  it  is  generally  thought  right 
to  extend  its  operations.     But  in  what  direction, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  this  to  be  ?     What 
new  things  are  we  to  provide,  cheap  and  good, 
for  the  poor  ?     My  opinion,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, formed  after  serious  thought,  is  that  we 
should  add  mouse-traps  to  our  articles  for  the 
poor  man's  benefit — mouse-traps  on  Christian 
principles.   (Hear,  and  some  expressions  of  sur- 
prise.)     I  will  give  you  my  reasons  why,  my 
dear  friends.     It  is  not  long  since  I  was  in  the 
house  of  a  poor  woman — a  faithful  professor — 
when  I  was  grieved  at  heart  to  see  the  des- 
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truction  wrought  by  mice  upon  her  shop-stuff. 
My  dear  Christian  friends,  your  hearts,  I  am 
sure,  would  have  mourned  like  mine,  to  see  how 
her  cheese  and  bread  and  butter  and  flour  had 
been  injured  by  the  nastiness,  and  devoured  by 
the  greediness,  of  these  wretched  little  creatures. 
And,  seeing  as  I  did  how  the  dear  sister  was 
suffering — (a  voice,  '  Why  didn't  she  put  her 
things  under  a  mug  ? ') — suffering  from  these 
vermin,  I  determined  to  propose  that  mouse- 
traps should  be  added  to  our  articles  for  the 
poor  man — mouse-traps  on  Christian  principles. 
(A  voice,  '  What  do  you  mean  by  mouse-traps 
on  Christian   principles  ? ')     I   fear  my  friend 
who  asks  that  question  is  not  an  enlightened 
Christian  man.     What  do  I  mean  by  mouse- 
traps on  Christian  principles  ?     I  will  tell  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  I  mean ;  I  will  tell 
this  populous  city  what  I  mean ;  I  will  tell  the 
world   at  large  what   I  mean.     (Hear,  hear.) 
Ahem !  Mouse-traps   on  Christian  principles  ! 
I  mean  that  a  faithful  tract  be  given  with  each 
trap ;  or  that  a  few  texts  of  Scripture  judiciously 
chosen  be  pasted  at  the  bottom  of  each  im- 
plement.    That  is   what  I  understand,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,   by  mouse-traps   on  Christian 
principles ;    and  I  shall  be  glad  of  some   ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  this  meeting,  how  far 
it  would  be  advisable  to  add  mouse-traps  to  our 
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cheap  articles — mouse-traps  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples.'    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Honeywood  moved  the  first  resolution — 
that  '  The  Poor  Man's  Bodily  and  Spiritual 
Benefit  Society  was  deserving  the  support  of 
all  Christian  people.'  He  announced  the 
number  of  petticoats,  blankets,  flannel  shirts, 
chemises,  stockings,  and  articles  of  clothing 
generally,  that  had  been  distributed  through 
the  year ;  he  enlarged  in  his  mild  way  on  the 
amount  of  comfort  that  had  been  thus  diffused, 
reducing  it  almost  to  decimals  according  to  the 
effects  of  each  article  ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  he 
thought  the  Society  deserving  the  support  of 
every  Christian,  he  had  decided  to  double  his 
subscription.     (Cheers.) 

Then  arose  an  oratorical  giant  to  second  the 
resolution.  He  was  the  Armstrong  gun  of  the 
Zion  Chapel  interest.  He  was  wild  and  weird- 
like in  appearance,  and  evidently  studied  sin- 
gularity in  his  get-up.  There  was  manifestly 
a  sensation  when  the  Eev.  Hezekiah  Ockerley 
rose,  and  stretched  out  his  long  arm  as  a 
preparatory  action  of  the  commencement  of  his 
harangue.  '  The  Poor  Man's  Bodily  and 
Spiritual  Benefit  Society,'  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
singular  twist  of  his  features ;  and  here  it  is 
only  pretended  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
oratory- -a  brick  out  of  the  rhetorical  edifice. 
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— 'The  Poor  Man's  Bodily  and  Spiritual 
Benefit  Society, '  lie  repeated  apostrophically, 
laying  especial  stress  on  the  word  'Poor.'  'Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — ahem !  my 
heart  yearns  towards  the  poor  man ;  my  bowels 
are  enlarged  towards  him.  Is  he  not  a  man 
and  a  brother  ?  Is  it  broad-cloth  that  makes 
the  human  being  ?  No — perish  the  idea  ! 
May  not  every  noble  quality  be  found  under 
fustian  or  corduroy,  as  weU  as  under  West  of 
England  or  foreign  manufactures  ?  under  bed- 
gowns and  red-flannel  petticoats,  as  well  as 
under  flounces  and  crinolines  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  thank  you  for  that  response,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — assuredly  it  may.  The  poor  man 
shall  have  my  support  so  long  as  I  can  lift  up 
my  voice  in  his  favour,  or  raise  my  arm  in  his 
defence.'  Here  he  raised  his  voice  a  note,  and 
stretched  out  his  long  arm,  holding  it  horizon- 
tally for  a  time.  '  May  my  right  hand  be 
withered,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth,  may  the  blood  stagnate  in  my 
veins,  when  I  cease  to  fight  the  poor  man's 
battle  against  his  oppressor,  even  though  that 
oppressor  be  lifted  up  in  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  dominion. 
(Loud  cheers.)  See  the  glorious  sun  shining 
on  the  earth ' — here  he  got  into  an  old  de- 
cription  of  an   Alpine   sunrise  which  he  had 
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repeated  verbatim  dozens  of  times  before ; 
and  after  much  circumlocution,  he  proceeded : 
*  Does  not  the  glorious  sun  of  heaven  shine  for 
the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich  ?  Do  not  the 
genial  breezes  blow  for  him?  Does  not  the 
earth  send  forth  her  harvests  for  him?  (Hear.) 
My  prayer  night  and  morning  is,  that  the  poor 
man's  blessings,  bodily  and  spiritual,  may  in- 
crease more  and  more,  till  spears  are  beaten 
into  pruning-hooks,  and  plenty  gladdens  crea- 
tion, and  the  millennial  age  of  peace  and  ease 
and  prosperity  has  arrived.  (Loud  cheers.) 
And  is  it  not  our  duty,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  hasten  on  this  time  by  our  endeavours  ?  Let 
us  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  let  us  all 
live  up  to  our  privileges ;  and  then  shall  we, 
united  as  one,  with  lightning  eye  and  thunder 
breath,  blast,  scorch,  wither  and  pulverise  the 
morbiferous  upas-tree  of  mice,  vice,  and  immor- 
tality.' (Tremendous  cheering.)  And  so  he 
went  on  amidst  deafening  applause,  gesticu- 
lating and  distorting  his  features  more  and 
more  profusely,  till  he  arrived  at  the  usual 
climax  about  meeting  poor  men  in  heaven, 
where  mouse-traps  would  be  no  longer  needed, 
and  where  they  would  be  welcomed  as  on  a 
level  with  princes  and  emperors  and  kings. 

The  next  resolution  was,  '  That  the  society 
might  include  mouse-traps  in  its   articles  for 


distribution — mouse-traps  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples.' The  Eev.  Caleb  Dawson  moved  it. 
Mr.  Dawson's  speeches  generally  resolved 
themselves  into  a  narrative  of  his  parochial 
doings  and  an  eulogium  of  himself.  He  gave 
the  number  of  vi&its  he  had  made,  the  number 
of  sick  persons  he  had  attended,  and  the  number 
of  conversions  he  had  wrought.  He  varied  his 
address  by  an  occasional  anecdote  illustrative 
of  his  faithfulness.  He  used  throughout  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  his  party,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  humblest  and  meekest  of  mankind. 
The  wonders  he  had  wrought  were  not  his 
own  doing ;  he  was  but  a  feeble  instrument — 
an  earthen  vessel,  though  it  might  be  a  chosen 
one  for  the  purpose.  At  length  he  dropped 
upon  the  mouse- traps ;  and  declared,  from  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  poor  people's 
houses,  that  the  mouse-trap  would  be  an 
invaluable  boon.  As  for  the  tracts  or  texts 
of  Scripture,  he  should  consider  himself 
a  highly  favoured,  though  very  humble,  in- 
strument if  he  were  allowed  to  select  them. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Next  rose  a  very  lively  Irishman  to  second 
the  resolution — the  Rev.  Patrick  O'Gorman,  a 
Yarndale  Incumbent.  He  was  clearly  a 
favourite  ;  for  when  he  rose  there  was  a  slight 
rustling  of  dresses,  as  though  the  ladies  were 
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arranging  themselves  to  hear  him  comfortably. 
After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  he  proceeded, 
— '  Monse-traps,  ladies  and  gentlemen — aye, 
mouse-traps  are  all  mighty  well  in  their  way — 
rale,  genuine  mouse-traps.  But  we  have  mouse- 
traps of  all  fashions ;  and  what  I  like  least  of  all 
is  your  Eomish  mouse-trap,  baited  with  a  little 
bit  of  absolution,  or  pui'gatory,  or  penance,  or 
five  shillings  apiece  pardons.  (Question,  ques- 
tion.) What !  are  not  mouse-traps  the  quistion 
— mouse-traps  in  gineral,  sir?  And  do  not 
the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  Priests  hold 
out  mouse-traps  to  catch  our  dear  people  ?  Is 
it  not  a  plisant  bit  of  cheese  by  way  of  a  bait, 
to  tell  a  man  that  you  will  pardon  him  of  his 
sins  and  prepare  him  nicely  for  heaven,  if  he 
will  only  subscribe  a  penny  a  week  to  a  Purga- 
tory club  ?  That  is  the  quistion,  as  I  under- 
stand the  quistion,  sir,  and  a  very  important 
quistion  it  is.  If  there  are  Christian  mouse- 
traps, are  there  not  metaphorical  mouse-traps 
too  9 '  (Laughter,  and  '  Hear.')  And  now  that 
Patrick  has  mounted  his  hobby,  on  he  must 
ride ;  so  there  is  no  need  to  follow  him.  The 
more  outrageous  he  became,  the  more  voci- 
ferously he  was  cheered;  and  what  with  funny 
anecdotes  producing  roars  of  laughter,  and 
denunciatory  declamation  against  Popery,  root 
and  branch,  exciting  loud  cheers,  Patrick  sat 
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down,  leaving  his  audience,  as  lie  was  himself, 
in  a  state  of  sparkling  effervescence. 

Among  the  working  population  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  there  is  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  Irish  Romanist.  The  Irish  are 
in  some  degree  the  means  of  reducing  wages  ; 
but  the  feeling  of  animosity  is  entertained 
towards  them  rather  on  account  of  their 
turbulent  character  and  religious  bigotry. 
They  are  certainly  a  great  incubus  on  our 
manufacturing  towns  ;  when  they  fix  themselves 
in  a  neighbourhood,  they  become  a  nucleus  for 
a  population  of  their  own  order,  and  the 
English  residents  by  degrees  remove.  The 
disturbances  they  raise  in  a  locality  make  them 
very  obnoxious  to  their  more  peaceable  neigh- 
bours. Besides,  at  work  Protestant  and  Romish 
operatives,  especially  the  females,  often  enter 
into  warm  theological  controversies.  So  that 
an  orator  who  adopts  the  abusive  style  towards 
the  Pope  and  his  followers  is  sure  to  be  warmly 
welcomed ;  indeed,  in  no  department  of  the 
popularity  line  can  a  man  do  such  a  large 
stroke  of  business  with  so  small  a  mental 
capital.  And  now  that  so  many  Irish  Clergy- 
men are  located  in  Lancashire,  this  branch  of 
the  trade  has  been  very  industriously  worked. 
It  is  a  pity  it  should  be  so,  especially  as  the 
Romish  priesthood  very  generally  abjure  the 
z  2 
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practice.  We  are  willing  to  concede  tliat  tlie 
English  operatives  liave  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Irish  Romanists  who  have  settled 
among  them;  but  why  should  Clerg^nnen, 
assumed  to  be  men  of  education  and  position, 
seize  every  opportunity,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  of  abusing  on  platforms  every  person 
and  doctrine  that  this  section  of  the  community 
is  taught  to  reverence?  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  fair,  legitimate,  logical  argument 
on  polemical  questions  —  a  mental  process, 
however,  which  does  not  manifest  itself  on 
platforms;  but  few  can  approve  of  these 
wholesale  denunciations  of  Romanism  on  a 
mere  matter  of  mouse-traps.  In  half  a  century, 
probably,  this  system  of  unreasoning  abuse  will 
be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  past,  as 
we  now  look  back  on  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting, 
and  such  like  relics  of  barbarism. 

After  the  Rev.  Patrick  O'Gorman  had  con- 
cluded, a  little  bustling  layman  rose  to  support 
the  motion.  He  had  nothing  whatever  to  say, 
but  he  lashed  himself  into  a  foam  on  the  im- 
portance of  mouse-traps,  reminding  one  of  the 
equestrian  who,  in  Lancashire  phrase,  begins 
to  '  make  buttons  '  (rise  on  his  stirrups)  before 
his  horse  gets  on  the  trot. 

As  the  Chairman  was  on  the  point  of  putting 
the  question  to  the  meeting  whether  the  reso- 
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lution  do  pass,  Mr.  Corby  rose,   and  with  his 
slow  and   sedate  utterance  proceeded   to   ad- 
dress  the   audience.      '  T   presume,'    he    said, 
'that   this   is  a  deliberative   assembly.     You, 
Mr.   Chairman,   have   been   pleased   to    invite 
discussion  on  certain  matters  connected  with 
the  society;    and  I   consequently  assume   the 
privilege  of  stating  my  opinion  thereon.     In 
the  first  place,  permit  me  to  say  it  with  all 
deference   to  you,   sir,  I  cannot  discover   the 
wisdom  of  fixing  upon  mouse-traps  as  articles 
to  be  added  to  the  stores  of  '  The  Poor  Man's 
Bodily  and  Spiritual  Benefit  Society.'     (A  loud 
'  Hear ! ')     Why  mouse-traps,  allow  me  to  ask  ? 
(A  voice,  '  Mouse-traps  is  humbugs.')     As  for 
the  poor  woman  you  mention,  sir,  I  think  she 
would  have  shown  herself  a  better   housewife 
if  she   had  put  her  cheese   and  bread  in  an 
earthen   vessel  —  not   the   Rev.   Mr.    Dawson, 
{'  Oh  ! ')  but  a  mug  of  Burslem  pottery  (laughter) 
— and  placed  a  cover  on  the  top  of  it.    ('  No,  no,' 
and  '  Yes,  yes.')     This  is  my  opinion,  which  I 
venture   to   express   in   an    assembly    met   for 
deliberation,   being  open  at  the  same  time  to 
correction.   (Hear.)     I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  raise  my  voice  against  mouse-traps,  whether 
on  Christian  principles  or  on  any  principles. 
I  maintain  that  they  would  be  next  to  useless 
to  the  poor  man.     If  the  Society  is  determined 
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to  wage  war  against  mice,  it  had  better  keep  a 
breed  of  cats  for  poor  people.  (Laughter.)  These 
are  my  sentiments,  not  infallible,  I  admit,  but 
open  to  discussion.  Lest,  however,  I  may  be 
said  to  obstruct  and  not  to  construct,  I  beg  to 
suggest  that  an  addition  be  made  to  our  stores 
of  another  class  of  articles,  which  will  be  found, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  much  more  useful  than 
mouse-traps — I  mean  wooden  legs.  (A  fresh 
voice,  very  loud,  '  Hurrah  !  ')  Wooden  legs  ! 
(Hurrah  !)  Wooden  legs,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  hold  to  be  a  necessary,  nay,  an  indispensable 
article  for  us  to  keep  in  stock.  Most  of  you 
who  are  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have 
natural  legs,  sound  and  strong.  Now,  as  a 
rule,  we  can  hardly  estimate  our  privileges 
till  we  are  deprived  of  them  ;  and  we,  who  have 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  good  legs  all  our  lives, 
can  with  difficulty  conceive  what  the  loss  of 
one  would  be  to  us.  It  is,  therefore,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  our  duty  as  philanthropists,  to 
supply  a  substitute  for  those  who  from  one 
cause  or  another  have  to  submit  to  the  loss  of 
one  of  those  supports  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided.' (Hurrah !  and  cries  of  '  Stop  that 
hurrah,  will  you  ?  ') 

Here  the  vociferator  of  the  obnoxious  ex- 
pression stood  up — a  rough-looking,  weather- 
beaten,  sailor-like  man  of  seventy ;  and,  being 


the  owner  of  a  wooden  leg  himself,  he  began, 
in  lieu  of  the  prohibited  word,  to  beat  a  rat, 
tat,  tat,  with  his  stump  on  the  floor  in  approval 
of  the  speaker's  sentiments. 

'Permit  me,'  Mr.  Corby  continued  in  the 
same  slow,  measured,  imperturbable  strain, 
'  and  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  advocating 
the  introduction  of  wooden  legs.  (Rat,  tat,  tat, 
—  laughter,  and  cries  of  '  Turn  him  out.') 
Look  first  at  the  number  of  accidents  in  our 
neighbourhood,  from  machinery,  mill-gearing, 
railways,  tumbles  off  ladders,  falls  in  the  frost, 
and  slippings  over  orange-peel  in  the  streets, 
whereby  men  and  women  and  children  lose 
their  legs.  Consider,  again,  how  prevalent  are 
white  swellings,  and  scrofulous  diseases,  dis- 
location of  the  knee-pan,  and  complaints 
generally  which  make  amputation  of  the  leg 
necessary.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  boon  to 
such  unfortunates  to  supply  them  with  a 
wooden  leg  apiece,  cheap  or  gratuitously? 
Then,  have  we  not  the  defenders  of  our  country 
— soldiers  and  sailors,  riflemen  and  marines, 
volunteers  and  regulars  (a  heavy  battery  of 
raps,  many  in  succession) — some  of  whom  have 
fought  and  bled  in  the  service  of  the  nation 
(rat,  tat,  tat) — fought  and  bled,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  while  we  were  living  at  home  at 
ease  (rat,  tat,  tat).     Have  they  not  especial 
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claims  on  our  sympathies,  calling  ourselves 
patriotic  citizens  and  philanthropic  men  ?  '  (rat, 
tat,  tat,  very  rapid  and  loud). 

Here  the  confusion  became  very  great ;  some 
laughed  heartily  at  the  zeal  which  was  gal- 
vanizing the  wooden  leg;  some  wondered 
whether  the  spirits  were  not  abroad  and  busy ; 
others  were  very  indignant  at  the  interruptions, 
especially  the  Jenkinsites,  who  began  to  fear 
lest  the  mouse-trap  scheme  might  be  overruled. 
Then  there  arose  loud  cries  of  '  Turn  him  out,' 
'  Turn  him  out,'  which  exasperated  the  old  man 
so  much  that  he  shouted  with  the  voice  of  a 
Boanerges,  '  Wooden  legs  for  ever !  Hurrah 
for  wooden  legs  ! '  On  this  breach  of  decorum 
Mr.  Jenkins  rose,  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  turned  out,  but  turned  out  on  Christian 
principles — that  is,  that  he  might  be  hauled  to 
the  door,  and  then  treated  with  a  moral  dis- 
course when  he  was  outside.  '  Take  him 
forcibly,'  said  the  chairman,  '  if  he  will  not  go 
out  quietly;  and  then  address  to  him  at  the 
door  some  words  of  sweet  counsel.'  It  did  not 
seem,  however,  that  the  boisterous  advocate  of 
wooden  legs  was  altogether  willing  to  be  carried 
out  nolens  volens;  so  he  set  himself  on  the 
defensive,  and  threatened  to  give  his  opponents 
a  specimen  of  his  fistic  powers.  Everything 
now  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  ;  ladies  were 
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shrieking  ;  men  were  shouting  ;  the  timid  were 
rushing  to  the  door;  the  irreverent  were  en- 
joying the  humour  of  the  scene  ;  and  Mr.  Corby 
kept  standing,  quite  impassive,  waiting  to 
proceed  with  his  speech,  as  he  said,  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly.  At  length  one  pinioned 
the  old  fellow's  arms  from  behind,  another 
knocked  his  wooden  leg  from  under  him,  and 
then  three  or  four  were  at  hand  to  carry  him, 
like  a  dead  body,  horizontally  to  the  door. 
Still,  his  conduct  was  most  uncorpselike ; 
though  he  had  suffered  a  strategic  reverse,  he 
did  not  give  up  the  contest;  he  lunged  out 
desperately  with  his  wooden  leg,  which  damaged 
flounces  and  got  entangled  in  crinolines,  and 
he  used  language  of  a  somewhat  unparlia- 
mentary character  even  in  the  presence  of 
ladies.  At  length  he  was  landed  outside  the 
door,  while  everything  was  left  in  an  uproar 
within. 

As  the  row  proceeded,  several  detached 
misadventures  ensued,  and  sundry  little  skir- 
mishes were  extemporised,  as  a  matter  of  by- 
play. A  form  tipped  up  at  one  end,  from  those 
who  sat  there  suddenly  rising,  and  two  or 
three  old  ladies  rolled  together  on  the  floor  at 
the  other  end,  exposing  what  Mr.  Corby  called 
their  natural  supports.  Then,  a  little  tailor 
nearly    five  feet  high,  rising,    according  to  a 
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common  formula  of  expression,  to  the  measure 
of  his  privileges,  squared  up  to  a  broad- 
shouldered  fellow  upwards  of  six  feet,  when 
the  plucky  fraction  of  a  man  was  seized  by  his 
collar,  pitched  over  a  form,  and  lighted  in  the 
lap  of  a  stout  lady,  who  was  meditating  on  the 
scene  around  her  with  mouth  open,  and 
wondering  what  the  confusion  could  mean. 
She  was  awoke,  however,  by  finding  herself 
turned  into  the  nurse  of  a  tailor,  and  her  first 
effort  was  to  screw  his  ears  and  pull  his  hair 
and  scratch  his  face,  like  a  tiger-cat,  while  the 
little  man  screamed  loudly  in  response  to  her 
visitations. 

But  what  became  of  our  patriotic  friend  with 
the  wooden  leg?  After  the  struggling  old 
fellow  had  been  laid  on  his  back  by  main  force 
outside,  Mr.  Bompas  undertook  to  deliver  to 
him  the  prescribed  lecture,  prefacing  it  with 
his  usual  clearing  of  the  voice  ;  but  before  that 
deep-toned  preacher  had  got  through  his 
exordium  on  Christian  duties,  the  prostrate 
man  struck  out  with  his  wooden  leg,  and, 
hitting  him  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  sent 
him  staggering  away.  Mr.  Bompas  came  up 
again  with  his  hands  pressed  on  the  most 
protuberant  part  of  his  person ;  he  groaned  in 
double  bass  from  the  depth  of  his  stomach,  and 
felt  very  sickly ;  as  he  expressed  it,  his  '  heart 


was  in  his  meawth ; '  he  had  no  breath  left  in 
him  wherewith  to  go  on  with  his  discourse. 
So,  another  took  up  the  homily,  but  in  re- 
turn for  his  good  intentions,  received  a  raking 
kick  on  the  shins  and  a  very  uncomplimentary 
verbal  retort  from  the  prostrate  man.  '  Holloa  ! 
take  care  of  that  leg !  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
that  stump  !  '  became  the  general  cry ;  and 
one  adventurous  youth  who  disregarded  the 
warning,  and  endeavoured  to  grasp  the 
dangerous  member,  missed  his  hold  and  lost 
two  or  three  front  teeth ;  on  which  he  began 
to  jump  about  furiously,  pressing  his  hand  to 
his  mouth  and  sputtering  out  blood  in  rapid 
discharges.  The  uproar  was  now  as  loud 
outside  as  it  had  been  within.  Men  were 
tumbling  over  each  other ;  voices  were  raised 
to  a  high  pitch ;  the  owner  of  the  wooden  leg 
was  holloaing  louder  than  the  rest ;  indeed,  we 
fear  that  the  untameable  fellow  replied  to 
sweet  counsel  and  mild  exhortation  with  fierce 
invective,  in  language  not  delicately  chosen. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  while  this  was 
going  on,  some  score  of  workmen — mechanics, 
masons,  and  labourers — were  returning  from 
their  day's  work  along  the  street  with  bass- 
mats  containing  their  tools  in  hand  :  as  they 
approached  the  scene,  they  began  to  discuss 
with   each  other   that  very   popular  question, 
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'  What's  tlie  row  ?  '  They  heard  loud  cries  of 
murder,  savage  denunciations  of  vengeance, 
sonorous  exhortations,  and  bitter  exclamations 
of  pain  from  the  wounded  ;  and  thej  naturally 
determined  on  effecting  a  rescue,  if  the  innocent 
were  suffering  wrong.  '  O,'  said  one  of  the 
men  who  had  himself  an  intemperate  wife — 
'  it's  nobbut  (nothing  but)  a  drunken  jade  of 
a  woman  that  they're  going  to  carry  to  the 
lock-up  for  a  neet's  lodgin' — sarve  her  reet.' 
'  That  isn't  a  woman's  shriek,'  said  another ; 
'  it's  a  mon's  voice,  and  a  pretty  rough  un',  too.' 
'  A  bit  of  a  row  between  man  and  wife,  ten  to 
one,  both  of  them  maybe  having  had  a  drop  o' 
drink,'  suggested  a  third  ;  'let  'em  feight  it  out.' 
'Why,'  shouted  a  fourth,  who  had  gone  up 
first  to  the  fray  and  examined  what  was  going 
on  under  the  gaslights,  '  its  owd  Jack  Timber- 
toes,  as  I'm  alive,  and  they're  a-murdering  on 
him.'  '  What !  murdering  owd  Jack,'  replied 
another,  '  what  nonsense  thou'rt  talking  ! 
Who'd  murder  owd  Jack,  mon  ?  ' 

What  was  Jack's  real  name  few  cared  to 
inquire.  He  was  an  old  inhabitant  of  Mud- 
lington,  and  for  many  years  had  been  knovni 
only  as  Jack  Timbertoes.  He  was  now  in  the 
employ  of  Shorland  and  Co.,  and  received  some 
ten  shillings  a  week  as  sweeper  of  the  factory 
yard  and  general  jobber.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
pensioner  on  the  Navy  List,  having  received  an 
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hono-urable  discharge  after  mucli  service,  the 
loss  of  a  leg,  and  many  wonnds.  So  that  he 
was  in  receipt  of  a  fair  income  and  not  in 
oppressive  work, — in  other  words,  he  was  a  man 
in  easy  circumstances.  Jack  was  a  general 
favourite  with  the  working  people ;  he  told 
long  tales  of  voyages  and  battles  and  naval 
commanders,  such  as  Nelson,  CoUingwood, 
Exmouth,  St.  Vincent,  and  others,  that  are 
famous  in  story.  He  gave  graphic  descriptions 
of  navies  in  action,  brushes  with  privateers, 
single  combats  between  frigates,  captures  of 
convoys,  and  how  vessels  were  cut  out  when 
lying  in- shore.  He  used  to  relate  how  he  had 
once  got  a  splinter  in  his  back,  at  another  time 
been  struck  by  a  spar,  at  another  received  a 
ball  in  his  arm,  and  how  finally  he  had  lost  his 
leg  from  a  cannon-ball.  He  entertained  his 
hearers  also  with  marvellous  accounts  of  foreign 
countries ;  and,  as  a  traveller,  he  was  generally 
appealed  to  on  any  questions  of  geographical 
and  ethnological  interest : 

Of  antics  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven. 
It  was  his  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process : 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

He  related  that  at  the  Antipodes — which  he 
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pronounced  in  three  syllables — the  natives  were 
endowed  with  feet  so  expansive  that  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  when  they  were  uplifted,  they 
served  as  nmbrellas.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
never  positively  been  at  the  country,  but  he 
said  that  he  had  heard  the  account  from  a 
comrade  who  had  seen  the  inhabitants  shelter- 
ing themselves  in  a  heavy  shower  by  holding 
up  their  feet  against  the  descending  torrent. 
Then  Jack  sang  a  good  song,  being  especially 
successful  in  '  Tom  Bowling,'  and  '  What's  that 
to  you  if  my  eye  I'm  a-piping  ?  '  So  that  on 
certain  occasions,  when  Jack  sat  behind  a 
curling  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  vdth  a  mild 
glass  of  grog  before  him,  he  was  at  once  an 
oracle  and  a  hero  to  the  company. 

'  Aye,  but  what  I  said  is  true,'  continued  the 
man ;  '  they're  a-murdering  old  Jack  Timber- 
toes,  and  they  have  him  down  on  his  back  : 
that  isn't  fair  play,  anyhow.' 

Jack,  on  hearing  some  friendly  voices,  began 
to  shout,  '  Help  !  help  !  Murder  !  murder  ! ' 
more  lustily  than  ever.  So  without  more  ado 
the  masons,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  pushed 
their  way  through  the  crowd ;  one  of  them 
gave  Bompas  a  cuff  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
which  made  him  run  away  howling;  another 
interrupted  the  moral  lecturer  for  the  time 
being,  whose  forefinger  was  raised  and  poised 
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gracefully  to  give  impressiveness  to  his  dis- 
course, by  a  stinging  blow  on  the  ear  which 
sent  him  staggering  to  a  distance.  Then  two 
or  three  managed  to  prop  old  Jack  on  to  his 
pins  again,  and  to  re-arrange  his  disordered 
habiliments. 

'  What's  the  matter,  old  lad  ?  '  inquired  one 
of  them. 

'  What's  the  matter  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! '  ejacu- 
lated the  veteran,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his 
breath, — '  why,  the  snivelling  beggars  have 
turned  me  out  of  that  room  there,  because  I 
cried  out  for  wooden  legs — ugh  !  ugh ! — and 
they've  torn  my  shirt  into  bits,  and  riven  my 
Sunday  jacket,  and  nearly  kilt  me  into  the 
bargain — ugh  !  ugh  ! ' 

'  That  isn't  fair  chiselling,  anyhow,'  said  one 
of  the  masons ;  '  so  let  us  just  ax  'em  what 
they've  done  it  for.' 

On  this,  the  whole  body  of  the  workmen, 
being  much  disguised  by  reason  of  their 
dirty  faces  and  the  uncertain  light,  rushed 
into  the  room.  The  tumult  had  not  subsided 
there,  neither  had  Mr.  Corby  recommenced 
his  harangue.  The  billows  were  still  rolling 
heavily,  as  they  do  for  some  time  after  the 
wind  has  ceased.  Now,  however,  a  fresh  and 
more  formidable  element  of  turmoil  was  cast 
into  the   caldron.      The   men  were  indignant 
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and  angry  at  the  ill-treatment  their  old  comrade 
had  received;  so  they  commenced  an  indis- 
criminate onslaught  both  on  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty.  A  general  row  ensued ;  all  who 
could  get  away  did  so  without  delay;  forms 
were  broken  ;  the  platform  was  assailed  ;  loud 
and  confused  noises  arose  from  all  sides ;  but, 
above  them  all,  was  heard  old  Jack  shouting 
from  the  door, — '  Hoorah  for  wooden  legs  ! 
Wooden  legs  for  ever  !  And  to  old  Nick  with 
mouse- traps  ! ' 

Thus,  the  meeting  in  behalf  of  '  The  Poor 
Man's  Bodily  and  Spiritual  Benefit  Society' 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  Mr.  Jenkins,  seeing 
that  the  battle  was  lost,  quietly  retreated  from 
the  fray.  The  "Rev.  Hezekiah  Ockerley  fancied 
at  one  time  that  he  could  have  allayed  the 
storm.  'I  will  appease  them,'  he  said,  and 
getting  up  he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude, 
and  stretched  out  his  arm  as  an  oratorical 
prelude ;  but  receiving  a  gentle  thump  on  the 
mouth,  he  sat  down  again  without  saying  a 
word.  The  Kev.  Partrick  0' Gorman  seemed  to 
be  in  his  element ;  he  rather  admired  old  Jack, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  he 
was  a  plucky,  stout,  straightforward  Protestant. 
The  Eev.  Caleb  Dawson,  who  got  a  scratch  on 
his  cheek  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  went 


home  and  stuck  a  patch  on  his  face,  telling  it 
with  pride  to  those  he  met,  that  he  had  received 
his  wound,  like  a  good  soldier,  in  his  Master's 
canse,  and  in  a  hard  fight  against  the  powers 
of  darkness. 


YOL.  II.  ^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  MAJESTY  OF  THE  LAW. 

Old  Jack's  troubles  unfortunately  did  not  end 
with  the  evening  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Jenkins 
felt  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  assembly,  he  had 
been  treated  with  disrespect  and  contumely, 
and  that,  as  Councillor  of  the  Mudlington 
Ward,  his  dignity  had  been  lowered  in  the  eyes 
of  his  constituents.  Perhaps  he  harboured  a 
slight  feeling  of  vindictiveness  against  the 
malcontent  who  had  spoiled  his  resolution  in 
favour  of  mouse-traps.  He,  therefore,  held  a 
council  of  war  with  his  friends,  and  the 
conclusion  unanimously  arrived  at  was,  that 
old  Jack  must  be  summoned  before  the 
Stipendary  Magistrate  at  the  Borough  Court. 
The  men  who  rushed  into  the  hall,  as  they 
were  coming  from  their  employment  with  black 
faces  and  workday  dresses,  could  not  be 
easily  recognised,  and  but  few,  if  any,  would 
volunteer  in  identifying  them ;  but  Jack  was  a 
well-known  character,  and  so  the  war-council 
decided  to  make  a  scape-goat  of  the  old  sailor. 
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Besides,  as  being  the  fons  et  origo  malorum — 
the  contumacious  beginner  of  the  fray  and  the 
persistent  encourager  of  it  to  the  end — it  was 
considered  that  the  Council  would  only  be 
acting  in  Christian  consistency  by  making  him 
suffer  for  his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

On  the  morning  after  the  meeting,  Jack  was 
at  his  post  in  the  Shorlands'  yard,  sweeping 
up  and  '  keeping  things  tidy.'  He  was  not, 
however,  in  his  full  vigour ;  the  thumping  and 
knocking  about  had  left  him  very  stiff  and  sore, 
and  in  anything  but  an  amiable  temper.  He 
told  a  man  who  asked  him  the  time  of  day,  '  to 
go  look,  and  if  he  could  not  find  it  out  to  come 
again  to-morrow ; '  and  he  was  seen  to  throw 
his  broom  very  furiously  at  a  stray  dog  that 
had  wandered  into  the  yard  ;  both  of  which  acts 
were  quite  inconsistent  with  his  usual  manner. 
Now,  while  the  old  man  was  brooding  over  his 
injuries  and  looking  somewhat  dilapidated,  a 
portentous  personage  with  a  red  collar  on  his 
coat  approached  him.  The  stranger  was  stout, 
red-faced,  and  very  self-important,  as  though 
he  had  been  long  in  his  present  position,  and 
enjoyed  it.  Jack  took  him  at  first  for  a  new 
postman  ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived ;  for  the 
messenger  in  livery  placed  in  his  hand  without 
any  parley  a  Summons  in  the  Queen's  name 
to   appear   at  the   Borough   Court   to   answer 
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certain  grave  clia,rges  of  breaking  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

'  What's  this  ? '  inquired  Jack  ;  '  yo'  can  tell 
me,  happen — I  conno'  'cipher  it;  for  I'm  no 
great  scholard.' 

'  It's  a  Summons  in  the  Queen's  name/ 
replied  the  man  with  great  dignity,  '  for  you  to 
appear  before  her  representative  on  the  Bench 
to  answer  sundry  charges  therein  named.' 

'  And  what  are  the  charges  therein  named,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  '  asked  Jack ;  '  for  I  like 
to  know  as  I  goo  on,  old  TunbeUy.' 

'  Old  TunbeUy,  eh  ?  Ahem !  you  will  be 
taught  to  respect  the  representatives  of  the  law 
before  we  have  done  with  you,  I  can  teU  you. 
Old  TunbeUy,  eh?  To  a  man  who  has  been 
five-and-thirty  years  an  agent  of  the  law,  ahem  ! 
from  a  fellow,  too,  with  a  wooden  leg  ! ' 

'  Well,  never  mind — tell  us  what  I'm  wanted 
for,  old  fellow,'  said  Jack ;  '  I'm  not  much  at 
book  laming  and  law  lingo ;  I  never  geet  a 
lawyer's  letter  afore — come,  and  tell  us  aU 
about  it,  old  boy ;  I  like  to  know  as  I  goo  on.' 

'  It's  a  Summons,'  answered  the  man 
majestically,  'taken  out  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Councillor  of  this  ward  ;  and  you  will 
have  to  appear  before  the  Bench  to-morrow  at 
one  o'clock  to  meet  the  charge  of  disturbing  a 
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meeting  peaceably  assembled,  by  outrageous 
conduct  and  threatening  demeanour,  and  of 
having  committed  sundry  and  divers  savage 
and  unprovoked  assaults.' 

'  0,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  '  said  Jack,  whose  wrath 
was  rising  to  boiling  heat, — '  that's  it,  is  it  ? 
I'm  to  be  leathered  like  a  nigger  and 
summonsed  beside,  eh  ?  Is  that  Liberty,  eh  ? 
I'm  to  have  my  legs  knocked  from  under  me, 
and  to  be  dragged  out  feet  foremost  like  a 
stiff'un,  and  to  have  my  Sunday  coat  riven  ofiF 
my  back, — and  then  to  have  to  answer  a  charge 
of  assault, — is  that  your  law,  you  lubber  ?  ' 

At  this  time  the  one  o'clock  factory  bell 
rang,  and  the  operatives  began  to  pour  into  the 
yard  from  their  work.  As  some  of  them  had 
been  at  the  meeting  on  the  previous  evening, 
the  mischance  that  had  befallen  Jack  was  well 
known  to  them,  and  through  them  to  many 
others.  Large  numbers,  therefore,  gathered 
with  great  interest  around  the  disputants, 
supposing  that  the  warmth  exhibited  by  each 
had  some  bearing  on  the  disturbance.  As  it 
always  happens,  boys  and  girls  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  came  up  most  eagerly,  forming  a  circle 
round  the  contending  pair ;  and  several 
hundred  men  and  women  also  constituted  an 
outer  circle  of  the  ring. 

'  So  you'll  murder  me  first,'  continued  Jack, 
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in  a  tone  so  lond  that  all  might  hear, — '  you'll 
murder  me  first,  and  then  summons  me  before 
your  magistrates  after,  eh?  Is  that  dacent 
dealing  with  an  Englishman  as  has  sarved  his 
country,  think  ye  ?  It  might  do  for  Toorks  or 
Algieranes  or  Eooshians  ;  but  Britons,  I've  a 
notion,  won't  stand  it,  my  old  buck.' 

'  What  is  all  that  to  me  ? '  retorted  the 
bearer  of  Her  Majesty's  colours, — '  I  care  not 
whether  you  were  murdered  yourself  or  mur- 
dered another ;  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  serve  on 
you  the  process  of  law ;  and  depend  on  it,  my 
man,  rampageous  though  you  may  be,  the  law 
will  prove  too  strong  for  you — the  law  will  prove 
too  strong  for  you :  the  law,  sir,  is  mighty — the 
mightiest  of  all  human  things,  ahem  !  ' 

Here  a  chorus  of  voices  broke  in  from  the 
surrounding  boys  and  girls.  '  Who  is  Maester 
Law  ? '  asked  one.  '  Is  there  any  Mrs.  Law  ? ' 
shouted  another.  '  Are  there  any  little  Laws  ?  ' 
interposed  a  third.  '  Will't  tell  th'  Law  on  us 
when  thou  gets  back?'  inquired  a  fourth. 
'  Does  th'  Law  know  thou'rt  out,  owd  never- 
sweat  ?  '  was  the  question  of  a  fifth  :  all  which 
interrogations,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  were 
mingled  with  bursts  of  laughter. 

The  dignified  old  gentleman,  who  had  served 
processes  in  royal  livery  for  five-and-thii'ty 
years,  was  at  first  somewhat  taken  aback,  as  he 
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stood  in  the  midst  of  several  hundreds  of 
operatives,  and  was  pelted  with  jeering 
questions  from  the  lads  and  lasses  around  him. 
But  he  soon  recovered  his  self-importance,  and 
warned  the  crowd  of  the  terrible  consequences 
that  would  ensue,  if  they  obstructed  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  He  evidently,  how- 
ever, did  not  like  his  position,  and  would  have 
made  his  escape,  if  he  could  have  done  so,  with 
honour.  But  when  his  most  solemn  warnings 
were  only  met  by  derisive  laughter,  he  felt  that 
his  own  official  status,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Queen,  were  all  at 
stake.  He  thereupon  waved  his  stick  with  a 
threatening  gesture,  and  meditated  a  portentous 
harangue.  Now,  it  so  happened,  that,  as  he 
was  clearing  his  voice  for  a  commencement,  a 
lad  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd  who  had 
formed  some  wet  clay  into  a  ball  about  the  size 
of  a  small  marble,  pitched  it  over  the  heads  of 
those  before  him,  and  it  chanced  that,  after 
traversing  the  parabolic  curve,  it  came  pat 
upon  the  red  fat  cheek  of  the  man  of  law, 
spreading  out  into  the  size  of  a  half-crown. 
This  successful  exhibition  of  projectile  practice 
raised  of  course  still  louder  shrieks  of  merri- 
ment from  the  irreverent  crowd  that  surrounded 
the  man  in  authority ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
sav  to  what  length    the  Iwsa  majestas  feeling 
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might  not  have  impelled  him,  had  not  a  Deus  ex 
machind  appeared  to  extricate  him  from  his 
unpleasant  position. 

At  this  time  Graham  was  leaving  the  mill ; 
and,  seeing  a  large  crowd  of  workpeople  still 
lingering  in  the  yard,  he  fancied  that  Punch 
had  perhaps  erected  his  temporary  theatre 
there,  having  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
porter,  or  that  some  Italian  had  got  upon  the 
premises  with  a  performing  monkey.  He, 
therefore,  caused  the  assembly  to  disperse 
forthwith,  and  went  away  without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  the  incident.  On  this  the 
offended  servitor  of  the  law  took  his  departure, 
removing,  as  he  went,  the  drying  clay  from  his 
cheek,  while  three  or  four  lads  followed  him  at 
a  distance  down  the  street,  and  begged  to  be 
kindly  remembered  to  Mistress  Law  and  the 
little  Laws,  when  he  '  geet  awhom  '  (got  home) . 

When  the  mill-hands  were  dispersed,  and  his 
opponent  was  gone.  Jack  was  left  in  the  yard, 
solitary  and  deserted,  with  his  broom  in  one 
hand,  and  the  Summons  in  the  other.  '  Well,' 
he  reasoned  with  himself, — 'this  is  a  job, 
anyhow.  What  is  to  be  done,  I  wonder? 
The  law,  as  this  chap  has  said,  is  powerful,  I 
know, —  something  like  a  liffcy-pounder  slap 
between  wind  and  water.  But  then,  there  is 
fair  dealing  in  the  law,  T  should  guess,  and  a 
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man  isn't  to  be  milled  like  a  powder-mon- 
key for  giving  his  opinion,  and  then  to  be 
smashed  by  a  cannon-ball  from  this  law,  when 
he  has  got  off  with  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  I'm 
sartain  sure  there's  some  way  to  do,  to  do 
gradely,  but  what  it  is,  I  don't  just  know. 
Let  me  see, — I'll  go  straight  away,  and  ax  old 
Sergeant  Maxwell  what  he  thinks  about  it. 
He's  but  a  long-legged  dragoon,  sure  enough  ; 
and  them  dragoon  chaps  could  no  more  walk  a 
deck  or  mount  a  rigging  than  a  bullock.  But 
howsomever,  he's  a  sensible  old  cove,  and  he's 
seen  the  world,  and  may-happen  he  may  show 
me  a  road  out  of  this  hobble.' 

When  Jack  reached  the  house  of  the  Max- 
wells, he  found  the  family  at  home  for  their 
dinner-hour.  After  the  ordinary  greeting,  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  come  to  ask 
Sergeant  Maxwell's  advice  on  a  matter  of  great 
moment ;  but,  being  hurried  by  his  walk  and 
flurried  in  his  thoughts,  he  knew  not  at  what 
end  of  the  tale  to  begin,  and  so  for  some  time 
failed  to  make  himself  intelligible.  But,  as  it 
happened,  Margaret  had  been  at  the  meeting 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  had  brought  back 
an  amusing  account  of  Jack's  adventure. 

'  So  you  got  into  trouble  last  night,'  said  the 
Sergeant,  wishing  to  give  Jack  a  clue  to  his 
tale,  for  he  had  commenced  at  the  wrong  end. 
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— '  Margaret  told  us  that  you  were  mixed  up  in 
a  row.' 

'  Mixed  up  in  a  row,  Sergeant !  The  dirty 
nigger-drivers  knocked  my  legs  from  under  me, 
and  carried  me  out  of  the  room,  and  held  me 
down  at  the  door,  and  now  they  have  sent  me 
law, — they  have  sarved  on  me  this  Summons 
to  appear  before  my  betters, — what  think  ye  of 
that.  Sergeant  Maxwell  ?  '  Here  Jack  held  out 
the  Summons,  which  by  constant  friction  in  his 
hand  had  become  considerably  rumpled  and 
dingy. 

'What  was  it  all  about.  Jack?'  inquired 
Mrs.  Maxwell. 

'  All  about  9  It  was  about  mouse-traps  and 
wooden  legs.  Who  but  that  snivelling  hypo- 
crite Jenkins  would  have  gone  for  mouse-traps 
instead  of  wooden  legs  ?  ' 

'  Jack's  a  fool !  '  said  the  grandmother, 
rousing  herself  up. 

'  Why,  how  now,  dame  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  '  asked  the  old  sailor. 

'Well,'  continued  she,  'you  salt-water  fish 
are  good  for  nothing  on  land;  you're  fit  for 
nothing  but  keeping  company  with  sea-horses 
and  sharks  and  dolphins  and  whales  out 
at  sea.  You  should  take  your  coffins  with  you 
as  you  sail  away,  and  never  come  back  on  to 
dry  ground.' 
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'Why,  grandmother/  said  Jack, — 'you're 
al'ays  alike ;  you're  al'ays  a-j)oking  your  skits 
on  the  sea  sarvice.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  land  sarvice, 
any  day  of  the  week.  What  would  you 
consaited  red  coats  ha'  done  'bout  us  blue 
jackets  in  the  last  war  ?  .  If  Boney  could  have 
landed  in  that  flat-bottomed  craft  he  had  at 
Bowliong,  there  would  have  been  a  scutter 
among  you  red-coats.' 

'  Don't  talk  in  that  way  to  Jack,  granny,' 
said  Margaret ;  *  he  was  a  brave  man,  any- 
how.' 

'Well,  brave,  may-be;  but  on  ship-board  a 
man  cannot  run  out  at  the  back-door,  lass.' 

'  I  never  tried  to  run  out  at  the  back-door, 
missus.' 

'You're  a  fool.  Jack,'  repeated  the  old 
woman  obstinately. 

'  Come,  prove  your  words,  dame  :  why  am  I 
a  fool  ?     Come — tell  us.' 

'  What  business  had  you  to  make  a  noise 
last  night  about  wooden  legs  ?  ' 

'  Wooden  legs  !  I'll  tell  ye  what,  dame — I'll 
stick  up  for  wooden  legs  as  long  as  I've  breath 
in  my  body.  As  for  that  stinking  crater'  they 
call  Jenkins,  I'll  shout  wooden  legs  after  him 
wheresomever  I  meet  him.  And  as  for  these 
law  chaps,   I'll   support   wooden    legs   in   the 
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teetb.  of  them  all,  from  the  Lord  High 
Chanticleer  to  Abraham  Ullathorn  the  bum- 
baily.' 

'  It  isn't  Chanticleer,  Jack,'  said  the  old 
dame,  testily. 

'  I'll  tell  you,  the  chap  I  speak  on  is  the 
Lord  High  Chanticleer.' 

'  Chanticleer,  Jack,  is  a  barn-door  fowl — a 
cock  that  struts  about  and  crows — you  know 
that  song,  "  Bright  Chanticleer  proclaims  the 
dawn,"  don't  you  ?  ' 

T course  I  do;  and  that's  just  it.  The 
Lord  High  Chanticleer  is  the  cock  of  the  walk  : 
he  sits  on  the  topmost  roost,  you  see,  dame, — 
that's  how  it  is. 

'You'll  never  be  Lord  High  Chanticleer, 
Jack,'  muttered  the  old  Avoman. 

'There  has  been  many  a  worse  man  than 
Jack  in  that  office,  mother,'  said  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

The  old  seaman  had  come  off  a  little 
scratched  in  his  philology,  but  the  compliment 
to  his  moral  character  reconciled  him  to  his 
position. 

'  But,'  interposed  the  Sergeant,  '  you  are  all 
running  away  from  the  question  ;  if  I  under- 
stand Jack  right,  he  has  got  a  Summons  to 
appear  before  the  magistrates  to  answer  a 
charge  of  assault.     What  is  he  to  do  ?  ' 

'  Aye,'  said  Jack,  '  that's  just  it.      I'm  come 
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to  consult  witli  you,  Sergeant,  about  it.  I 
want  to  know,  for,  you  see,  I  al'ays  like  to 
know  as  I  goo  on.' 

'  Well,  I'd  advise  you,  the  first  thing  you  do, 
to  go  to  Mr.  Frederick  Shorland,  and  state 
your  case  to  him.  He'll  do  what  he  can  for 
you,  if  you  have  been  illtreated,  you  may  be 
sure.' 

'  Come,  now,'  exclaimed  Jack,  slapping  his 
hands  together,  'that's  capital;  I  wonder  I 
never  bethought  me  of  that  before.  Maister 
Frederick  was  at  the  meeting  last  night — I  seed 
him — and  he's  a  gentleman,  every  inch  on 
him.' 

'  Look  ye,'  said  Mrs.  Maxwell, '  Mr.  Frederick 
is  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street :  run, 
Maggie,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  stop  a  moment 
— Jack  can't  get  over  fast  enough — he  won't 
be  offended,  I'm  sure.' 

Frederick  Shorland  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Maxwells.  From  the  night  when  he 
had  been  carried  into  their  house  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  he  had  occasionally  called  to  ask 
how  the  old  people  were,  and  had  treated  the 
family  with  kindness  and  attention.  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  too,  had  been  his  nurse,  and  he  knew 
of  Margaret's  engagement  to  Graham.  So  that 
he  readily  came  over  the  way  to  take  part  in 
council  on  the  important  matter  in  question. 
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'I'm  glad  to  see  you  well,  Sergeant,'  said 
Frederick, — '  and  how  are  yon,  grandmother  ? 
You  look  quite  brisk  and  lively.' 

^Oh,  I'm  just  middling  for  an  old  woman 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  And  how's  your 
head,  sir?  Is  it  quite  better?  You  looked 
like  a  Waterloo  man,  as  you  were  lying  on 
that  settle.' 

Whenever  Shorland  had  spoken  to  the  old 
lady  since  the  event  alluded  to,  she  had  inquired 
after  his  head.  She  had  seen  many  worse 
cases  of  wounded  men ;  but  being  the  last  sight 
of  the  kind,  it  had  left  an  impression  on  her 
memory  which  had  not  been  effaced. 

'We've  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to 
step  in,'  said  the  old  soldier  ;  '  Jack  here  is  in 
a  peck  of  trouble,  and  he  would  be  thankful  for 
your  advice,  sir. 

'What's  the  matter  now?'  inquired  Shor- 
land. '  There  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  last 
night — something  like  a  hurricane — and  Jack's 
spars  and  timbers  were  a  little  shaken.  Has 
not  the  gale  gone  down  yet  ? ' 

'  I'm  summonsed,  yer  honour,'  Jack  struck 
in,  'to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  before  the  Justice, 
to  answer  for  what  I  have  done.  They  say  I 
mislested  peaceable  folks,  and  kicked  up  a 
shindy  whar  I  oughtn't  to.     Now,  yer  honour. 
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that's  a  false  charge — I  cheered  for  wooden 
legs,  and  I  will  cheer  for  wooden  legs ' — 

'  Jack's  a  fool,'  muttered  the  old  lady. 

'  And  why  shouldn't  I  cheer  for  wooden  legs  ? 
and  then  they  laid  hold  on  me,  and  brayed  me 
like  a  sandstone,  and  now  they  are  lawing  me. 
Is  that  the  way  a  free  Briton  is  to  be  treated, 
yer  honour  ? ' 

'  I  must  confess,'  said  Shorland,  '  that  in  my 
opinion  they  are  dealing  hardly  with  you,  if 
they  have  taken  out  a  Summons  against  you. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  they  did  not  exceed  the 
law  in  seizing  you  and  carrying  you  out  as 
they  did;  so  that  they  had  better  have  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  What  happened  when 
they  got  you  outside,  I  do  not  know.' 

'  Why,  yer  honour,  they  held  me  on  my  back, 
and  talked  Scriptur'  to  me,  and  I  lashed  out 
with  my  leg  like  a  horse.  And  hadn't  I  the 
law  on  my  side,  yer  honour,  in  striking  out  as 
I  did?  What  business  had  they  to  hold  me 
on  my  back,  and  tumble  on  me  i'  thatness  ! 
It's  not  so  easy  a  job,  yer  honour,  for  a  man 
with  a  wooden  leg  to  get  up  when  he's  once 
thrown  on  his  back.' 

Shorland  told  Jack  to  be  at  the  Court  pre- 
cisely at  one  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  when 
he  would  be  there  himself.  The  Eev.  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  he  said,  was  at  the  meeting,  and 
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would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  testify  to  what  lie 
saw.  He  advised  Jack  to  keep  his  temper  down 
and  his  spirits  up,  and  he  encouraged  him  by 
saying  that,  if  they  could  not  win  the  day,  they 
would  have  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  at  any  rate. 

Rumour  is  personified  by  a  figure  moving 
onward  with  rapidity,  and  increasing  in  size  at 
every  step.  The  Yirgilian  description  of  it  may 
be  illustrated  in  a  cotton-mill.  The  report  of 
Jack's  disasters  flew  through  the  Shorlands' 
Factory,  and  expanded  as  it  flew.  Some  said 
that  he  would  be  fined ;  others  that  he  might 
be  imprisoned ;  others  that  he  would  only  be 
exempt  from  the  tread-wheel  in  consideration 
of  his  wooden  leg  ;  others  had  heard  that  it 
was  a  serious  matter  to  interrupt  a  religious 
meeting  with  a  Councillor  in  the  chair,  and 
affirmed  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  sea  once 
more,  as  a  transport  to  Botany  Bay.  After 
factory  hours  in  the  evening  some  of  the  upper 
hands  held  a  meeting  to  devise  means  for 
extricating  Jack  from  his  difficulties,  or  aiding 
him  under  them.  They  consulted  with  Mr. 
Charnock,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  his 
welfare.  Mr.  Scragson  also  joined  the  de- 
liberative assembly.  A  proposal  was  made  to 
Jack  that  a  lawyer  should  be  retained  for  his 
defence  ;  but  this  he  positively  rejected.  '  We 
will  ha'  none  o'  them  jabbering  beggars,'  he 
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said. '  who  would  hang  their  mothers  for  a  fee 
of  five  shillings.  I  will  defend  my  own  cause, 
like  an  honest  Englishman  and  a  sailor. 
Besides,  Maester  Shorland  and  the  Eev.  Maester 
Munkus  have  promised  to  be  there  to  see  fair 
play.  So  cheer  up,  my  hearties,  and  if  we  don't 
captur'  that  tub  of  a  Jenkins,  we'll  drill  a  few 
round  holes  in  its  hull.' 

On  the  following  day  a  crowd  flocked  to  the 
Courthouse  to  see  and  hear  how  it  would  go 
with  old  Jack.  Some  went  from  mere  curiosity, 
but  by  far  the  most  were  there  as  genuine 
sympathisers  with  him  in  his  difficulties.  When 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Dawson,  Mr. 
Bompas,  and  others  of  the  party,  arrived,  they 
were  saluted  with  sundry  uncomplimentary 
expressions,  which  implied  that  they  were  not 
on  a  very  popular  mission.  These  marks  of 
disapprobation,  however,  they  the  rather  re- 
joiced at,  for  their  theory  was  that  no  one 
could  be  a  genuine  Christian  unless  he  were 
persecuted.  Charnock  came  up  to  offer  bail 
for  Jack,  if  it  were  needed ;  for  no  one  could 
say  how  the  case  might  turn.  Scragson  had 
dressed  himself  becomingly,  left  his  shop,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  Courthouse,  ready  either 
to  give  bail  or  a  bellyful  to  an  opponent,  in 
behalf  of  his  old  friend.  Jack  had  shaved  and 
washed  and  dressed  himself  with   some  care, 
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before  lie  came  into  Court ;  he  had  also  taken 
a  glass  of  rum  and  milk  witli  two  eggs  beaten 
up  in  it ;  be  said  that  it  did  him  good ;  he 
always  took  it  when  be  was  entering  into  a 
dangerous  encounter,  and  it  bad  always  helped 
bim  through  the  trial. 

'  Ax  pardon,  your  worsbup,'  said  Jack  to 
the  presiding  magistrate,  as  bis  case  was  called 
on — 'but  what  is  there  to  pay?  I've  a  bit 
of  a  Summons  here  :  what  is  there  to  pay  9  be- 
cause I  al'ays  like  to  pay  as  I  goo  on ' — here 
be  thrust  bis  band  very  deeply  into  his  capacious 
breecbes'  pocket — '  I  al'ays  like  to  pay  as  I  goo 
on,  yer  worsbup.'     (A  laugh.) 

The  magistrate,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind- 
bearted,  pleasant  man,  told  Jack  to  keep  bis 
money  in  bis  pocket,  adding  that  it  would  be 
time  enougb  to  square  accounts  when  the  case 
bad  been  beard. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  the  first  witness  against 
Jack.  He  deposed  that,  on  the  night  named 
in  the  Summons,  be  bad  been  Chairman  of  a 
meeting  for  religious  objects ;  that,  while 
matters  were  proceeding  in  an  orderly  and 
regular  way,  tbe  conduct  of  this  man  became 
so  uproarious  and  obstructive  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bave  bim  ejected  from  tbe  room ; 
that  they  who  undertook  to  turn  bim  out  were 
requested  to  do  so  in  the  gentlest  way  possible, 
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and  as  Christian  men  might  be  expected  to 
act;  that  the  old  man  made  a  great  fool  of 
himself — 

Jack  (interposing)  :  'Well,  Maester  Jenkins, 
and  every  time  yo'  make  a  foo'  o'  yersel',  can  I 
tak'  a  Summons  out  again'  yo',  and  have  yo' 
afore  your  betters  ? '     (Laughter.) 

That  the  old  man,  instead  of  yielding  to 
persuasive  force,  shouted  defiantly  and  kicked 
furiously;  that  he  bruised  the  legs  of  some 
ladies,  and  tore  the  flounces  of  others ;  that, 
having  been  out  a  short  time,  he  returned  into 
the  room  with  some  dozen  desperate  men,  and, 
committing  many  savage  assaults,  they  com- 
pletely broke  up  the  meeting  ;  that  he  seemed 
to  be  acting  throughout  under  the  influence  of 
drink. 

Jack  (indignantly)  :  'What  does  yourworshup 
think  o'  that?  I  hadn't  had  a  drop  o'  drink 
that  blessed  day.' 

The  magistrate  (good-humouredly)  :  '  But 
you  are  not  teetotal,  I  fancy.' 

Jack  :  '  I'  course  not ;  I  take  a  glass  o'  grog 
now  and  then  i'  moderation — I  do  it  on  prin- 
ciple, yer  worshup — it's  the  rules  o'  our  sar- 
vice,  sir.  I've  had  my  glass  o'  grog  now  and 
again  for  five-and-fifty  years  successfully '  (suc- 
cessively).    (Laughter). 

The    Eev.   Caleb   Dawson   corroborated   the 
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evidence  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  pointed  to  tlie 
patch  on  his  face,  as  a  proof  that  the  general 
onslaught  of  Jack  and  his  abettors  was  a  very 
dangerous  and  desperate  one. 

Miss  Scrimples  deposed,  That  Jack's  lan- 
guage, as  they  were  carrying  him  out,  was  quite 
improper  in  the  company  of  ladies,  and  that  he 
had  bruised  her  legs  with  kicking,  and  had 
spoiled  her  gown  by  tearing  off  its  flounces. 

Mr.  Bompas  stated,  That  he  had  been  one  of 
those  who  conveyed  him  to  the  door ;  that  his 
conduct  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  after 
he  had  been  carried  out;  that  he  replied  to 
Scriptural  admonition  and  sweet  counsel  by 
bad  language — 

Jack  (losing  temper)  :  '  What  does  yer  wor- 
shup  think  ? — these  snuffling  fellows  had  me 
down  on  my  back,  walloping  me  like  a  nigger 
and  talking  Scriptur'  to  me.  They  said  summut 
about  the  patience  o'  Job.  Is  that  the  way  to 
drive  Scriptur'  into  a  man,  yer  worshup  ?  They 
were  murdering  me  even  down,  and  doing  it, 
as  they  said,  on  Christian  principles.  Is  that 
fair  dealing,  yer  worshup  ?  ' 

Mr.  Jenkins  (solemnly)  :  '  I  fear  that  your 
acquaintance  with  Scripture  and  Christian 
principles  is  very  slight,  old  man.' 

Jack  (sneeringly)  :  '  I  mayn't  be  as  sharp  at 
Scriptur'  as  some  folks — I'm  no  scholard — but 
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I  read  mj  Bible  at  fitting  times,  and  I've 
he-ard  of  a  sort  o'  chaps  as  ate  up  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  sham  put  up  mighty  long 
prayers.'  (Loud  laughter,  and  cheering,  on 
which  was  delivered  that  solemn  warning,  that 
if  such  improprieties  were  repeated,  the  Court 
must  be  cleared.) 

Mr.  Bompas  continued:  That  in  endea- 
vouring to  bring  him  to  reason,  several  were 
wounded  by  his  wooden  leg  ;  that  he  himself 
had  received  so  severe  a  kick  that  his  health 
had  suffered  ;  that,  in  the  row  which  ensued,  he 
considered  himself  fortunate  in  having  escaped 
with  his  life. 

Jack  (vigorously)  :  '  What,  yer  worshup,  is  a 
man  to  be  kilt  bodily,  and  to  die  like  a  sheep  ? 
I  lashed  out  like  a  vicious  three-year-old — that 
I  know ;  and  I'd  do  it  again,  if  a  set  o'  chaps 
had  me  on  my  back  and  were  a-murdering  me. 
Yo'  might  just  as  well  say,  that  if  a  French 
frigate  sent  a  broadside  into  ours,  we  weren't 
to  let  fly  back  again.  Is  that  rason  ?  But  if 
Maester  Jenkins  has  done  his  worst,  and  had 
his  say,  there's  Maester  Shorland  here  as  '11 
give  yo'  an  account  o'  th'  matter  a  bit  fairer 
than  that  yo've  just  he-ard.' 

Mr.  Frederick  Shorland  deposed,  That  the 
person  summoned  was  in  the  service  of  their 
firm,  and  had  been  many  years;  that  he  was 
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a  great  favourite  with  the  workpeople,  and  was 
always  regarded  as  an  honest,  a  steady,  and  a 
respectable  man, — 

Jack  :  '  Thank  yer  honour  ! ' 

That,  so  far  from  being  quarrelsome,  he  was 
very  civil  and  obliging  to  all — 

Jack :  '  Thank  yer  honour  !  ' 

That  he  was  himself  at  the  meeting,  and 
considered  that  the  old  man  had  been  hardly 
treated  rather  than  otherwise  ;  that  he  sup- 
ported the  project  of  supplying  wooden  legs 
perhaps  a  little  too  enthusiastically,  but  that 
this  was  a  very  insufficient  pretext  for  treating 
him  so  roughly  ;  that  the  men  who  rushed 
subsequently  into  the  room  certainly  dealt 
vigorous  blows  on  all  sides,  but  that  this  was 
another  affair. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Monkhouse  corroborated  Mr. 
Shorland's  evidence. 

Mr.  Corby  came  forward  voluntarily  to  give 
his  testimony.  He  stated,  that  the  old  man 
might  perhaps  have  been  a  little  too  demon- 
strative, as  he  was  himself  speaking;  but  he 
considered  that  on  the  whole  he  had  been 
treated  very  harshly. 

A  mechanic  deposed.  That  as  he  was  passing 
the  door  of  the  hall  he  heard  a  great  noise,  as 
though  a  person  were  suffering  ill-treatment ; 
that  some  dozen  working  men,  or  more,  came 
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up  and  rescued  the  man,  who  was  kicking  and 
shouting  on  the  ground ;  that  a  great  uproar 
followed ;  that  he  did  not  see  any  of  the  men 
in  Court.     (A  laugh.) 

Jack  (assuming  his  legal  privilege  of  speak- 
ing before  judgment) :  '  Please,  yer  worshup,  I'll 
just  tell  ye  o'  about  it,  for  I  should  know. 
That  Maester  Jenkins  there  wanted  mouse- 
traps to  be  given  away  by  the  Poor  Man's 
Society.  Well  now,  did  yer  worshup  ever  hear 
of  sich  tomfoolery  as  making  a  poor  man  a 
present  of  a  mouse-trap  ?  Then,  up  gets 
Maester  Corby,  and,  says  he,  I'm  for  wooden 
legs.  Well,  isn't  there  sense,  yer  worshup,  in 
wooden  legs  ?  So  I  shouts.  Hurrah  !  Stop 
that  there,  somebody  says  to  me,  quite  sharp ; 
stop  that  hurrah,  my  man.  Well,  I  did  as  I 
was  bidden,  and  stopped  hurrahing ;  but  I  geet 
on  my  legs  to  cheer  on  Maester  Corby,  who 
was  talkinof  beautiful  about  the  defenders  of 
our  country.  But  yo'  see,  yer  worshup,  I 
couldn't  stand  on  my  stump  and  pat  with  my 
shoe ;  so  I  was  tied  to  stand  on  my  shoe  and 
pat  with  my  stump.  And  where's  the  harm, 
yer  worshup,  for  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  like 
me  ?  "  Turn  him  out !  "  shouted  one  ;  "  Down 
with  him,"  cried  another;  "Eeject  him  on 
Christian  principles,"  was  Maester  Jenkins's 
word  o'  command.     So  they  seized  my  arms 
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behind,  tripped  me  up,  lugged  me  out  like  a 
log  o'  wood,  and  nearly  murdered  me  at  the 
door.  Now,  yer  worshup,  how  can  yo'  murder 
a  man  on  Christian  principles,  I  should  like  to 
know  P — for  I  al'ays  like  to  know  as  I  goo  on. 
Then  up  came  a  lot  o'  masons  and  mechanics 
and  such  like,  and  resented  me ;  but  what 
happened  after  I  don't  clearly  know.  Now, 
yer  worshup,  I'll  stick  up  for  wooden  legs  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  I'll  tell  ye  why.  I'm  an 
old  sailor,  and  I've  sarved  my  country  five-and- 
forty  year  rough  and  smooth,  and  I'm  a  pen- 
sioner now  for  good  sarvice  and  good  conduct 
on  board  some  as  tidy  frigates  as  ever  sailed. 
I  was  at  Trafalgar,  yer  worshup,  on  board  the 
Eoyal  Sovereign,  Collingwood  ;  I  was  on  board 
the  Bella  rough'un.  Captain  Maitland,  when  we 
took  Boney  to  St.  Helena  ' — 

The  Magistrate  :  '  You  were  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  BeUerophon,  were  you  ?  ' 

Jack  (rather  indignantly,  as  though  the  lady 
were  denuded  of  her  attributes) :  '  The  Bella 
rough'un — yes,  yer  worshup,  the  Bella  rough'un. 
I  was  on  board  Lord  Exmouth's  flag-ship  at 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  I've  been  in  a 
score  of  smart  single  actions,  at  long  bowls  and 
cutlass  work,  and  every  kind  of  fighting.  And 
I  lost  my  leg  at  ISTavarino.  So  yer  worshup 
may  just  guess  why  I  stick  up  for  wooden  legs.' 
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The  magistrate  decided,  amidst  considerable 
applause,  that  there  was  no  case  against  Jack, 
and  dismissed  the  charge,  leaving  the  costs  to 
the  complainants.  He  might  have  been  some- 
what too  enthusiastic  in  support  of  wooden 
legs,  but  that  was  excusable  in  his  case ; 
certainly  it  did  not  warrant  the  very  summary 
way  in  which  he  had  been  ejected.  '  So,'  con- 
cluded the  stipendiary,  *  you  come  off  scot-free 
this  time ;  only,  in  future,  my  honest  man, 
don't  let  your  zeal  for  wooden  legs  outrun  your 
discretion.  I  wish  you  good-day.  It's  still 
true  with  you,  it  seems,  that  *'  there's  a  sweet 
little  cherub  that  sit's  up  aloft,  that  smiles  and 
takes  care  of  poor  Jack."  ' 

Jack  (familiarly)  :  'Very  good,  sir — very 
good,  sir;  I  do  wish  I  had  yer  worshup  over 
a  glass  of  grog  and  a  j)ipe ;  I'd  just  sing  you 
that  song  to  a  nicety ;  I'd  tale  it  off  by  the 
gamut,  as  you  should  hear,  entirely.  (Loud 
laughter.)  But,  by  yer  worslmp's  leave,  I 
think  that  same  little  cherub  was  fast  asleep, 
or  a  long  way  up  aloft,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
hearing,  when  they  had  me  buttons  up'ards 
and  wur  pitching  into  me  as  if  I  wur  a  nigger, 
and  wur  kneading  my  belly  like  a  mug  o'  doff 
(dough).     (E oars  of  laughter.)     Good-day,  sir.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  PRESENTATION. 

Jack  was  loudly  cheered  as  he  left  the  Court- 
house, and  bj  way  of  response  he  waved  his 
red- cotton  pocket-handkerchief  in  token  that 
he  had  never  lowered  his  flag  to  an  enemy. 
His  triumphs,  however,  did  not  end  here. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  among  his  fellow- 
workpeople  that  he  had  been  handled  with 
undue  severity.  A  project  accordingly  for  a 
penny  subscription  throughout  the  mill  was 
responded  to  with  alacrity,  and  money  was 
readily  procured  sufficient  to  purchase  for  him, 
as  he  would  have  termed  it,  a  '  new  rig  out,' — 
in  other  words,  a  suit  of  good  stout  blue  cloth, 
ornamented  with  a  superior  specimen  of  Her 
Majesty's  naval  button. 

Workpeople,  in  manufacturing  districts,  are 
very  clannish  ;  whether  it  be  to  unite  on  a  ques- 
tion of  wages  or  for  the  help  of  a  deserving 
member  of  their  craft,  they  are  rarely  backward. 
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Collections  througliout  a  mill  are  common 
enough ;  sometimes,  unfortunately,  they  are  all 
but  enforced  by  Union  leaders  for  objects  of 
doubtful  good ;  but  generally  they  are  sponta- 
neous, and  for  a  benevolent  purpose.  When  a 
well-conducted  family  is  thrown  into  sudden 
distress  from  sickness  or  any  other  unavoid- 
able cause,  a  temporary  aid  is  often  provided 
through  this  channel.  Indeed,  from  these  con- 
tributions of  small  sums  into  a  common  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  at  a  period 
of  privation,  have  probably  originated  the  Sick 
and  Burial  Societies  which  are  so  general  and 
so  useful  among  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. 

When  Saturday  arrived,  and  the  mill  closed 
at  noon,  Jack  mounted  with  some  difficulty  on 
a  barrel  turned  upside  down,  and  made  a  short 
speech  to  the  hands  as  they  were  leaving  the 
yard.  He  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  and 
declared  that  he  should  never  forg^et  it  as  loner 
as  he  lived.  'Not,  ye, see,  that  I  care  so  much 
about  the  cost  price  of  the  suit,  for  I  could  ha' 
managed  to  buy  a  new  'un  mysel' ;  but  I  shaU 
valley  it  at  more  nor  its  worth,  because  ye  ha' 
gi'n  it  me  for  love.' 

'  Bravo,  old  Jack,  thou'rt  unlicked  still ! ' 
shouted  a  spinner,  who  made  some  small 
pretensions  to  pugilistic  prowess. 
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'A  five-pound  note  to  a  china  orange  on 
Jack  ! '  vociferated  another,  who  kept  a  betting- 
book,  and  studied  the  odds. 

'  Thou'lt  get  wed  again.  Jack,  i'  thy  new 
suit,^  said  a  buxom  young  damsel,  with  a 
laugh ;  '  I've  partly  a  mind  to  set  my  cap  at 
thee  mysel'.' 

'  We  shall  see  you,  Jack,  at  our  evening 
Service  every  Sunday,  I  expect,'  added  a  tidy, 
middle-aged  woman,  who  was  one  of  Monk- 
house's  hearers. 

'  What  did  Master  Law  do  at  thee.  Jack  ?  ' 
inquired  the  lad  who  had  shewn  such  expertness 
in  projectile  practice  with  the  mud  bullet, — 
'  did  ta  mill  ^  him.  Jack  ?  ' 

But  Jack  did  not  reply ;  he  only  waved  his 
hand  majestically.  It  was  against  rule  for  the 
workpeople  to  linger  in  the  yard,  and  he 
beckoned  them  to  move  quietly  on. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  suit  came  off 
the  same  evening.  Between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  a  stimptuous  rejjast  was  prepared  for 
upwards  of  thirty  at  the  '  Spinners'  Arms.' 
The    guests  called  it  supper :  our   upper  ten 

^  Lancashire,  being  a  fighting  county,  has  many  verbs  ex- 
pressive of  beating, — for  instance,  to  mill  (from  the  fulling 
mill),  to  leather  (from  the  strap),  to  hide  (from  the  part  to  be 
dressed),  to  ash-plant  (from  the  weapon  used),  to  warm  (from 
the  effect  produced), — also,  to  wallop,  to  lick,  to  whack,  to 
quiet,  to  mug,  &e. — unde  derivantur,  est  ignotum. 
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thousand  would  call  a  meal  at  that  hour 
dinner.  What  matters  itP  What's  in  a 
name?  This  supper  might  not  be  quite  as 
abundant  in  delicacies  and  resplendent  in  plate 
as  the  Apician  repasts  of  the  aristocracy;  but 
the  enjoyment  that  attended  it  would  be 
greater,  the  reserve  less,  and  the  appetites 
stronger,  than  at  the  banquets  of  the  noble. 
Our  friends  at  the  '  Spinners'  Arms  '  cared  not 
a  fig  for  fancy  viands  with  French  names  ;  they 
required  neither  silver  forks  nor  crested  china, 
nor  golden  salvers  nor  elegantly-chased 
epergnes  to  stimulate  a  jaded  appetite;  they 
would  have  regarded  champagne  as  decent  pop, 
and  claret  as  small  beer  discoloured  and  soured, 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  extemporise  a  stomach- 
ache ;  they  could  be  joUy  over  plain  roast  and 
boiled  with  a  glass  or  two  of  good  ale,  and 
found  every  wish  fulfilled  in  the  somewhat 
ponderous  creature-comforts  before  them. 
When  thirty  or  forty  working-men  sit  down 
to  a  substantial  repast,  as  the  newspapers 
would  describe  such  a  one  as  this,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  there  will  be  a  fair  consumption 
of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

Mr.  Charnock  presided  on  the  occasion,  and 
one  of  the  overlookers  in  the  Shorlands'  Mill 
officiated  as  Vice.  Jack  of  course  was  on  the 
Chairman's  right.    Mr.  Scragson  had  left  his 
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shop  to  his  assistant  at  a  busy  time  to  join 
in  the  jollification.  James  Maxwell,  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  had  come  to  show  his 
respect  for  the  hero  of  the  evening.  James 
was  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  steady,  hard-working 
mechanic ;  he  had  nothing  of  his  father's 
martial  fire  or  his  mother's  stern  will  in  his 
composition;  he  might  have  sprung  from 
another  stock  altogether,  did  we  not  know  how 
often  the  Horatian  theory  of  inherited 
properties  is  falsified.  Not  but  that  the 
qualities  dormant  in  one  generation  may 
appear  in  the  next.  James  was  somewhat  slow 
in  conception,  but  sure  when  he  had  once 
comprehended  a  subject ;  so  that  occasionally 
when  a  clever  remark  had  been  made,  the  idea 
would  work  a  little  in  his  brain  before  it 
appeared  in  his  eyes,  and  his  consequent  laugh 
would  be  a  few  bars  behind  that  of  his  more 
ready-witted  fellows,  compensated  perhaps  by  a 
prolongation  of  his  note  as  a  solo  when  the 
other  laughs  had  ceased.  He  looked  up  to  his 
wife  as  doing  most  of  the  thinking  work  for 
him,  and  he  readily  assented  to  her  taking  more 
than  a  fair  share  in  the  talking  department. 
She  had  willingly  consented  that  James  should 
oin  the  party,  considering  that  Jack  was  an 
ancient  crony  of  the  Sergeant,  and  an  honest 
fellow.     Then,  several  overlookers  and  spinners 
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from  the  factory  were  of  the  guests  ;  six  or  eight 
also  of  the  masons,  mechanics,  and  joiners  who 
who  had  rescued  Jack  from  his  prostrate 
condition  were  there ;  and  a  miscellaneous  class 
of  friends  and  subscribers,  all  washed,  clean, 
and  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  completed  the 
tale  of  some  five-and-thirty. 

A  lady's  first  question  to  her  husband,  as  he 
returns  somewhat  bemused  from  a  dinner- 
party, is,  '  What  had  you  on  the  table,  dear  ?  ' 
Perhaps  the  curious  may  wish  to  know  of  what 
this  supper  consisted.  Then  we  will  chronicle 
the  bill  of  fare  in  due  form.  At  the  top  of  the 
table  there  was  a  majestic  six-ribs  of  Christmas 
prize  beef,  supplied  by  Mr.  Scragson  as  a 
favour,  done  to  a  turn,  with  copious  over- 
flowings of  gravy.  At  the  bottom  was  a  boiled 
leg  of  mutton,  supported  by  a  bowl  of  caper- 
sauce  and  a  capacious  dish  of  turnips  and 
carrots.  On  one  side  was  a  roasted  goose, 
broad-breasted  and  fat,  beseeming  the  season, 
with  its  accompanying  apple-sauce;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  there  was  a  nicely-browned  dish 
of  spare-rib,  to  which  also  the  apple-sauce 
might  be  applied.  In  the  middle  of  the  table 
there  was  a  noble  giblet-pie,  garnished  with 
sausages  and  black-puddings.  And  then,  the 
potatoes !  not  those  yellow,  dirty,  oily 
substances     some     aristocratic      people     call 
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potatoes ;  but  white  as  the  table-linen,  dry  and 
mealy  as  though  inviting  a  deluge  of  rich 
gravy.  Lancashire  is  said  to  be  the  only 
county  which  can  cook  a  potato  ;  and  certainly, 
whatever  be  the  culinary  qualifications  of  its 
working  classes,  they  often  prepare  this 
vegetable  in  a  skilful  manner.  A  fairly 
substantial  first  course  this,  you  may  say ;  but 
then  there  is  only  one  remove  at  such  a  party. 
Next  follows  the  pastry, — not  trifles  and 
apricot-tarts  and  iced-puddings,  but  plain  pies 
with  stout  crusts,  apple- dumplings  like  fifty- 
pounders,  rice-puddings  of  remarkable  circum- 
ference and  profundity,  and  an  immense 
Cheshire  cheese  towering  triumphantly  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  Might  not  the  deities  on 
the  top  of  Olympus  have  looked  down  with 
envy  on  the  banquet  P 

On  the  appetite  of  the  guests  assuredly  they 
would.  It  might  have  been  a  curiosity  for 
your  refined  diner-out  to  liave  observed  how 
the  supper  passed  ofP.  It  did  not  occupy  the 
same  time  as  would  a  dinner  of  half-a-dozen 
courses.  There  was  but  very  little  talking 
during  the  masticatory  proceedings ;  each  one 
went  to  his  work  as  he  would  to  his  ordinary 
employment ;  he  made  a  business  of  it.  The 
appetites  of  the  guests  roamed  from  dish  to 
dish,  as  the  bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower; 
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only,  unlike  tlie  bee,  they  occasionally  returned 
to  the  meat  they  had  left, — passing  from  goose 
to  beef,  and  back  again  to  goose  and  giblet-pie. 
There  was  no  squeamishness  in  using  the  same 
plate  throughout  the  first  campaign,  the  gravy 
of  beef  giving  a  relish  to  the  spare-rib  and  the 
mutton.  After  the  same  roving  and  unre- 
strained fashion  the  second  course  passed  ofP, 
the  concluding  dish  for  the  most  part  being 
apple-dumpling  with  a  slice  of  cheese. 

'  Yo're  a  dacent  hand  with  your  knife  and 
fork,'  said  a  spinner  to  his  neighbour,  a  stout 
bricklayer,  who  had  left  a  pile  of  polished  bones 
on  his  plate  ;  'yo'  enjoy  your  'ating,  John.' 

'  Enjoy  my  'ating !  in  course ; '  replied  the 
other,  waiting  the  removal  of  the  cloth ;  '  but ' 
— giving  his  friend  a  jog  with  his  elbow — '  bat 
'ating's  a  foo'  to  drinking,  mon,' — meaning 
that,  though  each  exercise  was  in  itself 
agreeable,  the  latter  was  productive  of  a  more 
intense  satisfaction. 

'  Give  me  sich  a  supper  as  this  i'  my  inside,' 
observed  a  powerful  mechanic  to  an  overlooker 
by  his  side,  giving  himself  a  lazy  stretch  out 
after  having  proved  himself  to  be  no  mean 
trencherman, — '  give  me  sich  victuals  as  these 
i'  my  inside,  and  I'll  run,  jump,  knock  up  an 
engine,  or  feight,  wi'  any  man.' 

'Why,  Aaron,'  the   overlooker   answered, — 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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'  thou'rt  as  bad  as  a  chap  fro'  Owdham  I  he-ard 
talking  last  week.  He  was  -moving  along  the 
street  not  quite  steadily ;  he  was  no'  gooing 
straight  awhom,  as  they  say ;  he  seemed  pretty 
comfortable  and  jolly  like  in  his  mind ;  but, 
plain  enough,  he  wanted  summut  to  put  a 
topper  on  his  pleasure.  "  What !  "  he  kept 
muttering  to  hissel' — "  what !  three  quarts — 
three  quarts  fair  off  and  on — three  quarts  fair 
off  and  on,  and  no  feight !  "  He  seemed  to 
think  his  ale  was  lost  on  him  'bout  a  feight  on 
the  top  on  it.' 

'  No,  no,'  rejoined  Aaron,  '  I  did  no'  mean 
it  word  for  word ;  feighting's  a  bad  trade ; 
nobody  keeps  his  wife  and  childer  on 
feighting ;  it's  but  now  and  then,  as,' — giving 
his  neighbour  a  sly  poke — '  as  when  owd  Jack 
gets  into  trouble  that  I  use  my  neyves 
(fists).' 

When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  a  dead  silence 
ensued  ;  the  table  was  left  perfectly  bare  for  a 
while ;  the  suit  was  brought  forward,  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers,  and  Mr.  Charnock 
rose  to  make  the  presentation.  He  spoke  of 
the  ill-usage  Jack  had  lately  gone  through,  of 
the  rough  treatment  he  had  met  with  at  the 
meeting,  and  of  the  vindictive ness  of  summoning 
him  before  the  magistrate.  He  enlarged  on 
his  services  to  his  country  in  war,  and  on  his 
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general  respectability  of  conduct  in  peace,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  subscribers  to  the  present, 
congratulated  him  on  his  late  triumph ;  he  had 
been  victorious  both  on  the  quarter-deck  and  in 
a  Court  of  Justice.  He  concluded  by  wishing 
Jack  many  years  of  health  and  happiness,  and 
by  expressing  his  assurance  that  he  would  be 
*  true  blue '  to  the  end,  that  he  would  maintain 
his  honour  and  integrity  to  the  last,  when  he 
would  be  obliged  to  do  what  he  had  never  done 
before,  namely,  *  knock  under '  to  the  uni- 
versal conqueror.  (Cheers,  loud  and  long  con- 
tinued.) 

Jack  arose,  profoundly  overpowered  with 
emotion.  Being  at  the  best  '  no  orator  as 
Brutus  is,'  he  was  now  almost  deprived  of  the 
power  of  utterance.  He  improved,  however, 
after  he  had  weighed  anchor  and  got  fairly 
afloat.  He  expressed  his  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  great  kindness  that  had  been  shown  to  him 
by  the  present,  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  disgrace  the  Queen's  button.  He  said 
that  he  would  support  wooden  legs  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  stick  up  like  a  man  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  He  warmly  applauded 
Mr.  Frederick  Shorland  and  Mr.  Monkhouse, 
as  being  gentlemen  to  the  backbone,  and  he 
spoke  with  extreme  contempt  of  those  Jen- 
kinses, Dawsons,  and  Bompases.     He  thanked 

c  c  2 
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his  preservers,  for  unless  they  had  come  up  at 
the  very  nick  of  time  he  did  not  think  he 
should  have  got  up  alive.  He  regarded  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrate  with  considerable  favour, 
but  to  think,  in  these  days  of  *  edycation,'  that 
a  Justice  should  not  know  how  to  pronounce 
the  '  Bella  rough  'un.'  In  reference  to  his  past 
services,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  he 
said  that  if  his  time  were  to  come  over  again, 
he  would  again  fight  for  his  country.  As  for 
these  steam- ships  and  screw-ships  '  'bout 
rigging,'  he  reckoned  nothing  on  them.  He 
declared  oracularly  that  there  would  be  a  screw 
loose  there  some  day.  And  for  these  iron 
frigates,  he  made  no  account  of  them  '  what- 
somdever.'  '  Give  me,'  he  exclaimed,  with  that 
thump  of  the  hand  which  the  public  orator 
enlists  so  powerfully  into  his  service,  '  Give  me 
the  rale  owd  English  heart  of  oak,  my  brave 
boys.     For  what  says  the  poet  ? 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our" ships, 

Jolly  tars  are  our  men  ; 

Steady,  boys,  steady, — 

We  always  are  ready. 

To  fight  and  to  conquer  again  and  again.' 

(Tumultuous  applause.) 

After  the  presentation  the  curtain  drew  up 
for  the  next  act  in  the  drama.  Mrs.  Swift,  the 
landlady,    collected    eighteenpence  a-head  for 
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the  supper,  amidst  many  compliments  for  her 
ample  and  excellent  provision.  She  was  a 
little,  active,  bustling  woman,  who  moved 
sharply  round  the  table,  expressing  her  great 
gratification  that  they  had  all  '  enjoyed  their 
victuals.'  She  took  a  great  pride  in  the  respec- 
tability of  her  house,  and  she  knew  that  it  was 
very  important  to  stand  well  with  such  a  class 
of  customers  as  were  then  before  her. 

'You  do  just  as  you  should,  Mrs.  Swift,' 
said  Jack  to  her,  '  to  come  round  and  collect 
your  money.  I've  al'ays  found  this  to  be  a 
capital  Tule,  Mrs.  Swift,  to  pay  as  you  goo  on — 
no  back  reck'nings.  Understand  what  you  are 
about  as  you  goo  on — pay  your  way  as  you  goo 
on.' 

'  Just  what  I  am  saying  contin'ally,'  replied 
the  lady,  '  no  chalking  up  behind  the  door ; 
down  on  the  nail — that's  the  only  way  to  keep 
a  house  respectable.' 

'  We  have  had  a  most  presumptuous  supper, 
Mrs.  Swift,'  continued  Jack,  '  we  ha,ve  had 
plenty  of  everything,  and  everything  has  been 
toothsome  and  diversome  and  good ;  and  good 
'ating  deserves  good  drinking,  Mrs.  Swift.' 

'  And  what  will  you  have,  sir  ?  Jane  is 
coming  round  to  take  the  orders.  We  have 
everything  of  the  best,  everything  first-hand, 
no  doctored  liquors.' 
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'  Bring  me/  said  Jack  to  tlie  waitress,  who 
seemed  to  be  as  full  of  bustle  as  her  mistress, 
'  bring  me  a  glass  of  your  oldest  rum,  bot  water 
and  one  lump  of  sugar ;  no  lemon  in  it,  mind. 
I  once  knew  a  man  wbo  shortened  his  life 
from  taking  lemon  in  his  Jamaica.' 

'  How  old  was  he.  Jack  ?  '  inquired  one. 

'  Well,  I  believe  he  was  about  seventy-five. 
He  was  one  of  six  as  al'ays  took  their  glass 
together  after  supper — all  about  the  same  age, 
— and  when  they  met  after  this  one  had  been 
"  put  under,"  they  accounted  for  it  because  he 
had  ta'en  lemon  in  his  liquor ;  that's  .what  I 
know  about  it.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  table  was  again 
covered  with  articles  of  various  kinds  promis- 
cuously scattered  about.  Pipes  were  introduced 
by  the  gross,  and  numerous  penny  parcels  of 
strong  tobacco  were  heaped  up  in  a  dish  for 
the  convenience  of  the  smokers.  Each  of  the 
party  ordered  what  he  pleased  ;  noggins  of  rum, 
sixpennyworths  of  whisky,  bottoms  of  gin, 
tankards  of  porter,  flagons  of  ale,  jugs  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  sugar-basins  and  sugar- 
crushers,  were  brought  in  with  great  rapidity ; 
and  then  followed  '  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul.' 

'  How's  that  dandy  chap's  mouth,  Jack,  and 
how's   Bompas's   inside,   I   wonder  ? '    said    a 
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strong-built  bricklayer,  one  of  the  rescuing 
party,  as  he  mixed  bis  whisky  and  water,  and 
lighted  his  pipe. 

'Dunno'  know,'  replied  Jack,  'and  dunno' 
care — the  snuffling  hypocrites !  But,  by  George, 
you  made  the  whole  squadron  move  off  pretty 
sharp,  you  did.  And  then,  what  a  sight  for 
your  een,  inside  that  room  !  It  was  like  the 
deck  of  a  frigate  in  a  rattling  engagement.' 

'  Weren't  you  sorry  for  the  ladies.  Jack  ?  ' 
inquired  Chamock ;  '  I'm  told  they  screamed 
very  loud,  and  were  sadly  frightened,  if  not 
hurt.' 

'  0,  women  never  take  no  harm.  I  seed  two 
or  three  fat  old  ladies  in  criningloin  rolling  on 
the  floor  one  atop  of  another,  the  folks  at  one 
end  of  the  form  having  got  off  their  seats  and 
left  it  to  tilt  up  and  scatter  the  women  like  a 
cart  o'  bricks,  but  they  were  no  waur  only  for 
shriking  and  praying.' 

'  You  should  ha'  been  there,  Maester  Scrag- 
son,'  said  a  carpenter ;  '  you'd  ha'  put  a  good 
spoke  i'  th'  wheel.' 

'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  No,  I've  no  wish  to  meddle 
in  other  people's  disputes — that  is,  as  a  rule. 
I've  jast  plenty  of  my  own  to  manage  comfort- 
ably, you  see — to  manage  comfortably.  I'm 
in  favour  of  this  here  as  a  general  principle  in 
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life,  that  a  man  should  stick  to  one  thing  at  a 
time,  if  he's  to  do  it  well.' 

*  Why,'  interposed  Jack,  '  that's  the  way  I've 
he-ard  you  argify  about  religion ;  now,  that 
isn't  sound  sense  and  rason,  I  say.' 

'  What  for.  Jack,  eh  ?  I  tell  you  my  wife 
does  the  religion,  and  I  do  the  hutching — 
won't  it  all  come  right  in  the  end  ? ' 

'  I  dunno'  see  my  way  clear  there ;  I  conno' 
go  along  with  you  i'  that  discoorse.  You're  a 
sensible  man  i'  many  things,  Maester  Scragson, 
but  you're  off  the  book  there.  Can  a  man  o' 
war  fight  by  depity?  And  how  can  a  man 
get  aloft  by  depity  ?  It's  what  the  papishers 
say.' 

'Look  here.  Jack.  Are  not  man  and  wife 
one?  To  be  sure  they  are.  Well,  my  wife 
does  none  of  the  work,  but  she  is  religious 
enough  for  two  ;  I  do  all  the  work,  and  don't 
interfere  with  the  religion.  Now,  mark,' 
reckoning  the  equation  on  his  fingers,  '  she 
receives  my  share  of  the  work,  and  must  not  I 
come  in  for  her  share  of  the  religion?  It's 
half-and-half,  you  see;  isn't  that  a  true  bill. 
Jack?' 

'  No,  no ;  every  tub  on  its  own  bottom,  every 
frigate  on  her  own  keel.  I'm  thinking  of 
being  one  of  Maester  Monkus's  hearers,  and  so 
must  you,  Maester  Scragson.' 
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'  A  very  decent  young  man,  seemingly,  rather 
shy,  not  so  bounceable  as  some  of  these  young 
ministers.  Mayhappen,  I  may  go  with  you, 
Jack,  sometimes,  just  to  hear  what  he  says, 
but  not  to  interrupt  business, — that  won't  do.' 

'Doesn't  he  get  his  butcher's  meat  from 
you,  Mr.  Scragson  ?  '  inquired  Charnock. 

'  Yes,  and  so  does  Mr.  Frederick  Shorland.' 

'  Then,  you  see,  if  you  attend  his  ministra- 
tions, it  will  be  only  returning  the  compliment, 
and  so  come  into  the  account,  in  the  way  of 
business.' 

'  Indeed !  but  that's  a  new  view  of  the 
matter,'  replied  Scragson,  reflectively.  '  I  will 
consider  the  point.' 

'Maester  Charnock,'  said  Jack,  'al'ays  fires 
a  fifty-pounder  point  blank,  never  misses  his 
mark.' 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  an 
appeal  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  '  Maes- 
ter  Charnock,  yo've  had  a  college  edycation, 
can  yo'  tell  us  whether  they  larn  owt  about 
manyfactures  at  college  ?  ' 

There  was  a  sort  of  vague  impression  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Charnock  had  been  a 
student  at  one  of  the  Universities,  and  his 
general  good  sense  and  superior  ability  favoured 
the  idea. 
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*  Why,  no,'  he  replied,  '  very  little  is  taught 
there  in  that  way.' 

'  Then,  we're  saying  that  Maester  Frederick 
Shorland  must  have  picked  up  the  business 
nation  quick,  for  he's  about  the  'cutest  of  the 
lot  at  it.' 

Here  a  voice  was  heard  above  the  rest  dis- 
cussing very  loudly  an  abstruse  musical  question. 
Many  of  our  operatives  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  music,  being  both  skilled  in  the  science 
and  adepts  in  the  execution  of  it.  '  It's  in  B  flat, 
I  tell  thee,  David.'  No  answer.  '  It's  in  B  flat, 
dost'  hear  me,  David  ?  '  No  answer.  '  It's  in 
B  flat,  David,  I'll  be  darned  if  it  isn't,'  the 
voice  rising  a  note  at  every  repetition,  and  now 
the  hand  falling  with  a  thump  on  the  table. 
David  now  denied  that  it  was  in  B  flat,  and  the 
voice  accordingly  subsided  into  calmness,  as 
though  the  question  were  coming  on  for  scien- 
tific discussion. 

At  one  part  of  the  table  a  group  of  politicians 
were  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  parliamentary 
reform. 

'  Well,'  urged  one,  '  Henry  Hunt  said  so 
plain  enough,  I  he-ard  him  mysel'.' 

'  And  dost'  believe  all  he  says,  Harry  ?  '  in- 
terposed another. 

'  I  have  my  oan  opinion  on't,  I  can  rason  it 
out,  I  expect,  as  judgmatically  as  another.' 
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'I  tell  thee  what,  Harrj,  it  matters  not  a 
nail-paring  whether  thee  and  me  have  a  vote 
or  not.  Let  a  chap  work  his  way  like  a  man, 
and  not  go  on  for  ever  with  his  homonies 
(homilies)  as  if  nowt  could  be  done  tiU  men 
like  Tim  Flanaghan,  as  deals  in  weight-for- 
weight  (in  sand  and  salt  for  rags  and  bones), 
has  a  vote.  These  parliament  chaps  talk 
about  us  at  election  times  as  if  they  liked  us 
better  than  their  wives  or  their  childer,  or 
their  horses  or  their  dogs ;  they  prate  as  if  a 
vote  would  fill  our  bellies  and  feed  our  young 
'uns,  and  sweep  up  our  hearth-stones  and  put 
us  to  bed  tidy.' 

'What,  mon,  who  means  to  say  that  a  vote 
will  earn  our  wages  ?  But  ar'nt  we  free  citizens 
in  a  free  country,  paying  rates  and  taxes  ? 
And  why  shouldn't  we  have  votes  as  well  as 
the  men  that  own  big  factories  and  five-storied 
warehouses  ?  It's  bricks  against  brains,  I  say, 
Richard.' 

'  I  don't  know  much  about  them  things, 
Harry  ;  I  hanna  studied  'em  out ;  but  whenever 
I  hear  a  felly  prating  like  a  ranter  on  a  lamp- 
post, or  spouting  in  a  public-house  like  a  cheap- 
jolm,  I  al'ays  find  as  his  coat  is  out  at  the 
elbows  and  his  wife  is  starving.  It  isn't  oft 
as  them  talkers  make  their  paws  keep  their 
jaws,  Harry.' 
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Harry  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  sharp 
retort,  when  the  Chairman  called  order,  on  a 
speaker  rising  to  propose  a  toast. 

Many  powerful  speeches  were  delivered  during 
the  evening  on  multifarious  topics.  Toasts 
were  proposed  which,  proceeding  from  a  variety 
of  minds,  were  somewhat  discordant  in  signifi- 
cance. When  the  health  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  followed  the  memory  of  the  late 
William  Cobbett,  one  of  the  guests  remarked 
quaintly,  holding  his  hands  to  his  stomach,  as 
if  in  some  apprehension  of  an  internal  tumult, 
'  Ay,  but  how  owd  William  Cobbett  and  the 
Archbishop  will  feight,  when  they  get  into  my 
belly  ! '  Many  spirited  songs  also  were  sung. 
In  some  of  his  melodies  Jack  excelled  himself, 
or,  as  it  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  party, 
'  fair  capped  his-sel','  ^  introducing  shakes  and 
trills  which  he  had  never  attempted  before. 

In  all  this  there  may  be  something  on  which 
the  stern  moralist  may  frown,  but  he  must  be 
rather  hard-hearted  who  would  deprive  a  work- 
ing man  of  his  pipe  and  glass  occasionally  and 
in  moderation.  The  '  Spinners'  Arms '  was  a 
respectable  hostelry ;  it  was  not  one  of  those 

*  The  classical  scholar  will  find  a  parallel  to  the  Lancashire 
idiom  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  comparative  and  reflexive  pro- 
noun,— as  in  expressions  of  this  kind — 'he  was  greater  than 
himself ' — '  the  river  was  broader  than  itself.' 
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curses  in  our  manufacturing  towns,  a  dram  or 
beer-shop.  And  whatever  anti-smoke  mission- 
aries may  say,  a  pipe  is  a  great  comfort  to 
many  an  one  after  a  hard  day's  labour.  It  is 
ti'ue,  there  are  great  abuses  of  tobacco.  Boys 
are  seen  smoking  in  our  streets — children  who 
ought  rather  to  be  treated  with  a  whipping 
than  a  pipe.  Gentlemen,  or  persons  so  called, 
may  be  observed  puffing  smoke  in  the  faces 
of  those  near  them,  in  railway- carriages,  on 
steamboats,  omnibuses,  and  public  promenades, 
till  a  person  is  brought  to  regard  that  as  the 
most  hopeless  of  puppyisms  which  is  embodied 
in  Cavendish  and  a  short  pipe.  But,  in  weigh- 
ing the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  smoking, 
it  is  well  to  take  into  account  such  relative 
tests  as  the  how,  the  where,  the  when.  At  this 
moment  decide  for  yourself:  just  run  your  eye 
up  the  side  of  that  table,  and  mark  the  contem- 
plative faces  of  those  cloud-compelling  sages. 
Jack  has  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
taken  a  draught  of  his  liquor,  and  is  commen- 
cing '  Tom  Bowling.'  How  each  seems  to  ap- 
preciate the  sentiment  and  the  melody,  express- 
ing admiration,  not  by  any  noisy  demonstra- 
tion, but  only  by  emitting  a  cloud  of  smoke 
corresponding  in  density  with  the  fulness  of 
satisfaction  he  feels  !  With  how  much  gravity 
does  he  listen  to  the  end,  when  he  offers  his 
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sincere   compliments,    '  Come,   that's    capital, 
Jack — here's  to  you  ! '  and  nods  and  drinks  ! 

Songs  were  sung,  both  grave  and  gay,  the 
latter  predominating.  'Johnny  Green's  Wed- 
ding fro'  Owdham,'  '  The  Yorkshire  Horse- 
dealer  from  Clapham  Town-end,'  '  Jack  o' 
Greenfield  enlisting  for  a  Soger,'  and  several 
others  of  a  similar  class,  elicited  much  laughter 
and  many  plaudits.  '  And  now,'  said  the  last 
singer,  '  I  call  on  James  Maxwell.'  James 
protested  that  he  could  not  sing,  that  he  never 
had  sung,  that  he  never  would  sing ;  he  liad 
neither  voice  nor  ear  at  the  best,  and  now  he 
had  got  a  particular  cold.  Still,  they  knocked 
James  down  for  a  song,  they  had  heard  him 
sing,  and  they  were  determined  to  hear  him 
again.  At  length,  when  James  saw  that  escape 
was  hopeless,  he  laid  down  his  pipe  and  struck 
up  '  The  Siege  of  Gibraltar.'  It  was  a  some- 
what prosy  ditty,  the  refrain  of  each  verse 
being  'the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  0,'  and  the 
movement  involving  a  turn  and  grace  note  on 
the  concluding  monosyllable.  James  proved  to 
have  the  fault  which  Horace  depicted  in  his 
Satires  long  ago — he  was  difficult  to  start,  but 
when  he  had  once  begun,  he  went  on  like  the 
man  with  the  uncontrollable  cork  leg,  giving 
the  same  cadence  and  trill  on  '  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  0.'     At  length,  when  he  had  fought 
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through  some  eight  stanzas,  a  man  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  puffing  out  a  volume  of  smoke 
and  looking  cunningl}^  from  one  side  of  his 
eye,  said,  '  I  tell  thee  what,  James,  that  rock  o' 
Giberailtar  bides  a  vast  o'  tekking  ! ' 

'  I'  coorse,'  responded  Jack,  oracularly,  '  an 
uncommon  strong  fortification.' 

Of  the  rest  of  the  songs  only  one  more  may 
be  mentioned.  A  warehouse  clerk,  who  was  an 
excellent  singer,  gave  '  The  Death  of  Nelson,' 
'  'Twas  in  Trafalgar  Bay,'  when  Jack  began  to 
'  pipe  his  eye  '  like  a  child  at  the  recollection, 
complimenting  the  performer  at  the  close  by 
saying,  '  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  kindly ;  I 
conno'  match  that  any  how.' 

How  the  festivities  proceeded  beyond  this 
point  it  is  not  easy  to  describe.  When  our 
reporter  left,  he  could  not  see  his  notes  for 
tobacco-smoke.  The  truest  test,  perhaps,  of 
the  mode  in  which  an  evening  has  been  spent, 
is  the  temper  of  the  wives  when  the  husbands 
reach  home.  Mrs.  Scragson  was  no  index,  it 
is  true,  for  when  her  lord  and  master  came  in, 
redolent  of  tobacco- smoke,  and  animated  with 
unusual  vigour,  she  was  in  one  of  her  ecstatics, 
dreaming  of  Josiah  Muggleston  and  his  sweet 
teachings,  while  two  of  the  children  had  come 
down-stairs  nearly  naked,  and  were  dipping 
their  fingers  in  the  treacle-pot,  as  they  com- 
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monlj  did,  and  giving"  each  other  a  suck.  Mrs. 
Charnock  was  surprised  that  her  husband 
should  have  stayed  out  so  late,  but  only  met  him 
by  saying,  '  Night  brings  crows  home,  John.' 
'  Well,  well,'  he  replied,  parrying  her  thrust, 
'  never  mind,  old  Jack  is  not  presented  with  a 
new  suit  every  day.'  The  Vice-chairman  of  the 
evening  returned  home  in  a  sort  of  pleasing 
bewilderment ;  he  did  nothing  but  laugh, — not 
that  there  was  any  positively  comical  image  in 
his  mind,  but  he  had  a  vague  impression  that 
something  very  funny  had  been  said  and  done. 
'  Get  thy  shoes  off,  Tom,'  said  his  spouse,  '  and 
away  with  thee  up- stairs  ;  thou'rt  like  a  goose 
with  a  nicked  yed.'  James  Maxwell,  who  en- 
tered his  house  in  an  incipient  state  of  mental 
dilapidation,  encountered  a  short  and  sharp 
volley  from  his  lady.  '  A  capital  wife  she  is,' 
James  used  to  say,  '  and  she's  this  good  thing 
about  her, — if  ever  I  come  home  late,  as  I  may 
once  in  a  twelvemonth,  she's  ne'er  aboon 
spaking.' 

Jack  appeared  on  the  following  day  at  Monk- 
house's  evening  Service  in  his  new  suit,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  a  regular  attendant. 
He  might  always  be  distinguished  by  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  eye,  for  the  pat  of  his  stump  as 
he  walked  in  and  out  was  a  clearly-defined 
sound,    and   his    singing,    too,  was    somewhat 
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peculiar  in  its  character.  He  embellished  his 
vocalisation  too  much  with  slurs  and  trills  for 
good  congregational  music,  and  it  was  half 
suspected  that  he  occasionally  glided  off  on  the 
wings  of  a  grace-note  from  old  '  Dundee '  to 
'  Tom  Bowling.'  Sometimes  he  tried  at  a  bass 
note  so  resolutely  that  the  tone  seemed  to 
descend  into  his  stomach  instead  of  being 
audible  in  the  upper  air ;  but  he  sang  with 
spirit,  and  the  want  of  refined  taste  was  com- 
pensated by  heartiness  and  good- will.  On  the 
evening  in  question,  though  his  dress  was 
becoming,  he  had  not  the  usual  bloom  on  his 
cheek ;  there  might  have  been  a  worm  in  the 
bud ;  and  as  the  philosopher  of  Stagyra  said 
that,  however  much  he  loved  Plato  he  loved 
truth  still  more,  we  are  compelled  to  sacrifice 
Jack  to  accuracy  of  narrative,  and  to  declare 
that  he  slept  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sermon — nay,  snored  sotto  voce,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  utter  a  few  inarticulate  sounds  at  in- 
tervals which  approximated  remotely  to  the 
enunciation  of  '  wooden  legs.' 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

AN  ADVENTURE  OF  KNIGHT-ERRANTRY. 

Margaeet  Maxwell  liad  continued  in  the 
fulfilment  of  her  duties  as  mistress  of  the  day- 
school,  to  which  allusion  has  been  before  made, 
and  now  the  half-year  end  had  arrived.  The 
affairs  of  the  school  in  the  main  had  gone  on 
prosperously,  and  but  little  that  was  dis- 
couraging had  occurred  for  an  institution  con- 
taining so  many  pupils,  and  under  a  mixed 
management.  The  Government  Inspector  had 
left  upon  the  directorial  journal  his  highest 
mark  of  approbation,  and  the  half-yearly 
examination  had  just  passed  off  very  well,  at 
which  the  lady  managers  of  the  school  had  been 
present  with  some  of  their  gentlemen  friends. 
Copy-books  had  been  exhibited,  stitching  and 
knitting  had  been  criticised,  and  a  few  drill 
evolutions  had  been  gone  through.  One  or 
two  Nonconformist  ministers  had  conducted 
the  viva  voce  examination,  and  pronounced 
that  the  children  had  acquitted  themselves 
respectably — of  course,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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point  here  and  there  which  might  have  been 
better.  The  last  act  consisted  of  a  speech 
from  Dr.  McThwacker,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  educational  questions  that  were  then  uj^per- 
most  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  exhorted  the 
children  to  go  home  and  be  good  girls. 

It  is  related  that  when  Napoleon  the  First 
inquired  of  a  certain  lady  what  signal  benefit 
he  could  confer  on  France,  she  replied,  with  a 
woman's  intuitive  perception  of  truth,  '  Give 
us,  sire,  a  generation  of  mothers.'  A  noble 
boon  doubtless  would  it  be  to  any  nation,  better 
than  fleets  or  armies,  if  every  mother  could  be 
duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  her  children,  and  had  the  ability  and 
tact  to  educate  them  aright  by  precept  and 
example  from  their  earliest  years.  It  is  the 
want  of  this  that  has  in  some  degree  neutralised 
the  efforts  that  have  been  hitherto  made,  and 
those  efforts  have  been  very  great,  to  improve 
the  social  state  of  the  rising  generation  in  our 
manufacturing  towns.  Modes  of  thought, 
trains  of  feeling,  motives  of  action,  are  deeply 
stamped  upon  the  breast  before  the  child  has 
served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  of  life ;. 
and  deeper  and  more  ineradicable  are  they,  if 
the  natural  inclinations  and  corrupt  passions 
have  been  encouraged  or  allowed  to  mould 
themselves  into  the  consistency  of  fixed  habit. 

D   D   2 
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A  schoolmistress,  however,  who  is  sincere, 
earnest,  and  judicious,  will  do  much  to  supple- 
ment home  influence  that  is  good,  and  to  coun- 
teract that  which  is  bad.  A  female  teacher, 
whether  on  the  week-day  or  Sunday,  who  has 
her  heart  in  her  work,  can  leave  far  deeper 
religious  impressions  on  her  pupils  than  it  is 
possible  for  the  male  to  produce  on  his  more 
mercurial  scholars.  The  girl,  as  a  rule,  is  more 
malleable  than  the  boy,  and  there  is  a  much 
closer  union  between  female  minds  than  there 
is  between  those  of  the  other  and  rougher  sex. 
In  dealing  with  boys  in  the  mass  you  may  train 
them  up  to  a  sense  of  honour  and  high-minded- 
ness  by  inculcating  on  them  these  duties,  and 
by  scouting  in  your  intercourse  with  them 
everything  that  is  low  and  mean.  Our  atten- 
tion is  often  directed  to  Dr.  Arnold's  method  of 
teaching  as  though  it  were  some  new  dis- 
covery, first  carried  into  practice  by  him; 
whereas  every  teacher  of  upright  spirit  and 
sound  judgment  must  pursue  the  same  course. 
Common  sense  must  tell  us  that  if  we  are  ever 
acting  in  a  tricky,  underhand,  unjust  manner 
towards  pupils,  they  will  better  the  lesson, 
and  retort  with  far  cleverer  deception  on  our- 
selves ;  and  we  may  be  equally  sure,  that  if  we 
by  precept  and  example  manifest  a  scorn  for 
meanness  and  a  respect  for  honourable  dealing. 
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our  scholars  will  instinctively  adopt  the  same 
tone  of  thinking  and  acting.  Still,  this  is  not 
religion,  properly  speaking.  On  the  heart  of 
a  boy  devotional  principles  cannot  be  success- 
fully inculcated,  generally,  when  he  is  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  mass ;  they  can  only  be 
effectually  implanted,  humanly  speaking,  at 
home,  at  the  knees  of  a  mother.  With  girls, 
however,  and  especially  girls  growing  into 
womanhood,  it  is  different.  A  mistress  may 
acquire  the  love  of  her  pupils  ;  a  master  com- 
mands rather  the  respect  of  his  boys.  The  girl 
is  docile  and  affectionate ;  the  lad  is  rough, 
high-spirited,  and  chivalrous.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  influence  of  a  female 
teacher,  whether  on  the  week-day  or  Sunday, 
may  be  exercised  to  the  implanting  of  a  de- 
votional tone  in  the  heart  of  her  pupils  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  man  can  exert  over 
his  more  high-spirited  and  turbulent  scholars. 

Margaret  Maxwell,  both  from  natural  dis- 
position and  acquired  habit,  had  a  peculiar 
tact  and  aptitude  for  attracting  and  retaining 
the  affections  of  her  pupils,  and  had  thus  been 
instrumental,  so  far  as  human  means  are  avail- 
able, in  implanting  within  the  hearts  of  many 
the  seeds  of  a  reliorious  life.  She  was  lovinof, 
and  consequently  beloved ;  she  was  just  in  her 
system  of  treatment,  and  consequently  esteemed; 
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she  was  firm  in  correction,  and  conseqnent]j 
respected.  Xatnrallv  of  a  somewhat  timid  dis- 
position, she  had  overcome  this  weakness  by 
the  exercise  of  a  decided  will;  and,  in  her 
dealings  both  with  scholars  and  lady  managers, 
she  was  well  able  to  hold  her  position,  if  gentle- 
ness failed,  by  her  strength  of  resolution  and 
purpose. 

Still,  though  everything  had  seemed  to  pros- 
per with  the  instittition,  and  nothing  had 
ostensibly  appeared  as  evincing  any  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  management,  several 
trivial  incidents  had  occnrred  which  suororested 
unpleasantness  to  Margaret^s  mind.  Since  she 
had  connected  herself  with  the  school  on 
Mount  Pleasant  and  become  one  of  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Monkhouse's  congregation,  she  had  been 
treated  with  a  degree  of  shyness  by  some  of 
the  committee  with  which  she  was  connected. 
It  was  not  agreeable  to  them  that  she  should 
be  so  prominent  in  her  aid  to  a  Chtirch  clergy- 
man, and  especially  as  the  schools  that  were 
shortly  to  come  under  his  management  might 
seriously  interfere  with  their  own.  Hints  were 
accordingly  thrown  out  to  her  that  such  a 
divided  allegiance  was  scarcely  acceptable  to 
some  of  the  lady  visitors,  and  those  especially 
who,  by  repute,  were  most  distinguished  for 
their  spirituality  and  zeal. 
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Xow,  the  school  was  really  under  a  manage- 
ment consisting  of  Church  jjfioijh  and  Noncon- 
formists :  no  stipulation  whatever  had  been 
made  that  the  mistress  should  attend  any  par- 
ticular place  of  worship.  So  far  as  her  Sundays 
were  concerned,  she  was  held  to  be  at  liberty 
to  employ  them  as  she  jjleased.  This  was  the 
rule;  but  the  supervision  of  the  institution  had 
fallen  almost  entirely  under  dissenters.  Indeed, 
it  somehow  happens  very  generally  that  where 
members  of  the  Church  and  Nonconformists  join 
to  carry  on  any  religious  project,  the  latter  in 
time  get  the  lion's  share  of  authority,  whether 
by  quiet  tact  or  pushing  fervour. 

'  In  what  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  my 
dear  Miss  Maxwell,'  inquired  Dr.  McThwacker, 
who  had  been  prompted  to  put  the  question, — 
'do  you  devote  your  energies  on  the  Sab- 
bath? Your  week-day  labours  are  no  doubt 
trying,  but  probably  you  reserve  a  remnant 
of  strength  for  the  work  of  your  Master  on  his 
day.' 

'As  a  rule,  sir,'  she  answered,  'I  have  been 
advised  to  abstain  from  work  on  that  day. 
Latterly,  however,  I  have  endeavoui-ed  to  assist 
in  some  small  degree  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monkhouse, 
who  has  but  lately  come  to  Mudlington.  He 
has  commenced  his  ministrations  in  a  district 
where  no  clergyman  has  been  before,  and  he 
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has  had  to  encounter  the  usual  difficulties  of 
such  a  place.' 

'Is  that  the  young  minister  for  whom  the 
new  church  and  schools  are  projected?' 

'  It  is  expected,  sir,  that  he  will  be  appointed 
to  the  church.' 

'  Then,  will  not  these  schools  interfere  much 
with  your  own.  Miss  Maxwell  ?  They  are  put- 
ting forth  somewhat  high-sounding  reports 
already  of  the  marvellous  models  they  are  in- 
tending to  make  them.' 

'At  the  soonest,  sir,  they  cannot  be  ready 
for  another  half-year;  and  when  they  are  at 
work,  I  do  not  think  they  will  produce  any 
effect  whatever  upon  this,  if  it  be  well  managed. 
They  will  be  built  for  the  Mudlington  district, 
and  it  ts  populous  enough  to  fill  several  schools.' 

'  But  have  we  not  in  our  interest,  Miss  Max- 
well, admirable  fields  for  your  Sabbath  energies  ? 
May  we  not  expect  that  the  work  of  your  hands 
will  be  prospered  in  some  institution  of  ours  as 
much  as  in  that  you  have  mentioned?  Nay, 
without  indulging  in  vanity  or  high-minded- 
ness — God  forbid  that  we  who  are  but  worms 
should  do  so — may  we  not  hope  that  your  la- 
bours would  be  still  more  blessed  among  us 
than  within  the  folds  of  a  State  church  ? ' 

Here  Dr.  McThwacker  was  called  away  to 
speak  a  word  of  encouragement  and  to  give  a 
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patriarclial  pat  on  the  head  to  a  young  girl  in 
whom  Lady  and  Miss  Brierly  had  interested 
themselves.  This  gave  Margaret  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  make  her  escape  from  the  great 
divine ;  and  she  at  once  began  to  pack  up  very 
industriously  aprons,  chemises,  stockings,  copy- 
books, slates,  and  suchlike  waifs  and  strays, 
that  had  been  objects  of  inspection,  and  were 
scattered  up  and  down,  with  the  intention  of 
making  matters  straight  for  the  closing  half- 
year. 

As  Margaret  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
school,  she  was  startled  at  seeing  young 
Timothy  Brierly  loitering  about  in  an  idle, 
careless  way,  as  though  he  had  no  particular 
object  in  view.  He  had  attended  the  examina- 
tion with  his  mother  and  sister ;  and  she  had 
concluded  that  he  had  left  with  them.  Her  heart 
beat  quickly  as  she  observed  him,  not  altogether 
with  alarm — though  her  fears  were  somewhat 
aroused — but  with  intense  indignation  at  the 
idea  that  he  should  be  constantly  placing  him- 
self in  her  way.  She  had  never  been  altogether 
free  from  his  intrusion  since  his  first  efforts  to 
attract  her  attention:  at  the  same  time,  she 
had  not  hitherto  received  from  him  any  treat- 
ment which  she  could  positively  and  in  plain 
terms  resent. 

'Will  Miss  Maxwell  allow  me,'  he  said,  as 
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he  came  forward,  'to  accompany  Iter  home? 
The  evening  is  dark,  and  the  road  may  be 
dangerous.' 

'  I  will  certainly  not,'  she  replied  firmly ;  '  I 
go  home  alone  every  evening  at  this  time,  and 
I  am  in  no  alarm  whatever  about  the  walk.' 

Here  she  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace  home- 
wards, looking  neither  aside  nor  behind.  The 
road  at  certain  places  was  rather  lonely,  the 
streets  being  only  half-formed,  and  the  gas- 
lights placed  at  but  distant  intervals ;  still,  she 
had  traversed  it  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension many  an  evening,  and  now  her  only 
alarm  was  from  this  low-minded  being  in  gen- 
teel clothes,  whom  she  regarded  with  great 
detestation. 

'But  Miss  Maxwell  will  surely  allow  me  to 
keep  her  company  on  her  way  homewards  ? ' 
continued  Brierly,  as  he  walked  by  her  side. 

'  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  think  of  it :  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it, — indeed,  it  is  improper  and 
unbecoming.  May  I  ask  you,  then,  to  leave  me  ? 
I  candidly  tell  you,  I  do  not  wish  at  such  a 
time  to  be  seen  alone  in  your  company.' 

'Yes,  but  who  will  remark  that  we  are  to- 
gether on  such  an  evening  as  this  ? ' 

This  last  expression,  whether  young  Brierly 
intended  it  or  not,  fairly  disclosed  that  his 
purposes  were  such  as  would  not  bear  the  light 
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of  day.  Probably  in  bis  own  dull  mind,  ob- 
scured by  babitual  grossness  of  feeling,  be  did 
not  perceive  tbe  inference  to  be  drawn  from  bis 
remark. 

'Ifc  is  not  the  being  seen  or  not  seen  simply, 
sir,  that  is  the  question ;  it  is  the  rudeness 
and  impropriety  of  your  conduct  that  I  resent. 
Your  behaviour  towards  me  for  some  time  has 
been  of  a  questionable  character;  and  I  must 
once  for  all  beg  of  you  to  desist,  or  1  shall  take 
such  steps  as  will  prevent  it  in  future.' 

'  You  are  forming  an  unfair  opinion  of  me, 
Miss  Maxwell — I  am  desirous  of  doing  you 
good  so  far  as  I  possibly  can.  From  my  posi- 
tion and  means  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  could 
add  materially  to  your  comforts  in  life.' 

Brierly's  object  was  still  becoming  plainer. 
As  to  any  great  delicacy  in  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  that  would  have  been  foreign  to 
his  disposition.  His  dealings  with  the  opera- 
tive class  had  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
indurate  an  innate  gross  nature.  Perhaps  if 
his  suit  to  Miss  Shorland  had  prospered,  he 
might  have  paused  in  the  course  he  was  now 
pursuing,  though  that  even  is  doubtful ;  but 
feeling  himself  at  a  loose  end,  as  he  would 
have  termed  it,  he  was  the  more  resolved  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  low  and  impure  inclina- 
tions. 
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Margaret's  resentment  rose  to  the  highest, 
as  he  persisted  in  walking  by  her  side,  and 
using  to  her  this  ambiguous  or  rather  unam- 
biguous language.  That  he  should  venture  to 
address  her  in  such  terms  was  a  source  of 
intense  indignation  to  her ;  to  be  seen  alone  in 
his  company  merely,  at  such  a  time  and  place, 
would  be  a  subject  of  scandal. 

'  I  insist,  sir,'  she  said  vehemently,  '  that  you 
leave  me,  or  I  will  place  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  next  policeman  I  meet,  or  the 
first  person  who  will  have  the  manliness  to 
drive  you  away, — no  great  feat,  I  fancy ;  for  to 
follow  a  woman  into  a  lonely  place  in  order 
that  you  may  insult  her  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  you  are  a  coward  as  well  as  a  brute.' 

Young  Brierly's  temper  was  no  more  under 
his  control  than  were  his  moral  or  immoral 
propensities  generally.  Her  last  retort  stung 
him  keenly;  and  a  combination  of  anger  and 
licentiousness  made  him  still  more  determined 
not  to  leave  her.  They  were  now  in  a  lonely 
part  of  the  road ;  no  policeman  was  near ;  the 
lamps  gave  but  a  dim  light  along  the  way ;  no 
one  seemed  to  be  stirring  there  at  that  time. 
Brierly  now  seeing  his  opportunity,  caught 
Margaret  round  the  waist  in  a  manner  that 
might  have  betokened  either  affection  or  re- 
venge.      Alarmed,     distressed,    enraged,     she 
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screamed  as  loudly  as  she  could,  and  struggled 
with  all  the  energy  she  could  muster ;  but  the 
aggression  was  altogether  so  unexpected  and 
frightful,  that,  notwithstanding  her  moral  and 
physical  courage  when  aroused,  her  bodily 
strength  was  almost  giving  way  before  the 
surprise. 

At  this  moment  a  young  man  of  some  four- 
and- twenty  was  loitering  up  the  road,  now 
humming  a  tune,  now  varying  his  exercise  by 
singing  in  an  undertone  a  snatch  from  some 
popular  air,  then  pausing  in  his  harmonies  to 
pass  a  mild  anathema  on  Mudlington  in  general 
and  its  dark  and  rough  roads  in  particular. 
From  his  dress  and  bearing  it  would  have  been 
evident  in  the  daylight  that  he  was  not  a 
resident  in  Yarndale.  In  a  mercantile  town, 
there  is  always  an  appearance  of  bustle  and 
energy  about  the  people,  as  if  there  was  work 
to  be  done  and  they  were  determined  to  do  it. 
To  be  seen  loitering  carelessly  along  like  a 
Regent  Street  lounger,  or  an  inhabitant  of 
some  ancient  Cathedral  city,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  positive  reflection  on  the  pedes- 
trian's capacity  for  bargains  and  trade.  Then, 
there  was  a  genteeler  style  of  dress  on  the 
stranger  than  is  ordinarily  seen  on  the  limbs 
of  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  bread-stuffs  or  calicoes.     A  suit  turned  out 
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from  Bond  Street  would  carry  no  great  recom- 
mendation with,  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  merchant, 
as  seen  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  salesmen. 
'  Good  gracious  ! '  ruminated  the  stranger ; 
'  that  men  should  voluntarily  bury  themselves, 
mind  and  body,  in  such  a  midden-stead  as  this 
place  rightly  called  Mudlington  appears  to  be, 
is  a  marvellous  thing  indeed  !  it  seems  like  an 
act  of  insanity — of  suicidal  insanity  !  If  I  did 
not  know  that  men  otherwise  sensible  do  such 
thinofs,  I  would  recommend  that  a  writ  de 
lunatico  inquirendo  be  taken  out  against  them 
at  once :  to  say  the  least,  it  is  an  act  of  tem- 
porary insanity,  and  ought  in  my  opinion  to 
be  dealt  with  as  such.  Holloa !  the  scream  of 
a  woman,  I  declare !  Well,  it  is  not  far  from 
this  place  where  on  a  former  occasion  I  had  an 
encounter  with  women,  and  came  off  second- 
best.  Are  all  the  women  in  Mudlington 
screaming  crazy,  I  wonder?  But  what  is  going 
on  yonder,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  A  struggle 
of  some  kind,  clearly  enough,  between  a  man 
and  a  woman.  Well,  and  what  is  that  to  me  ? 
I  have  known  the  time  when  a  row  would  have 
drawn  me  into  it,  as  the  candle-light  attracts 
the  moth;  but  years,  or  months  even,  bring 
wisdom.  Why  should  a  person  undertake  for 
the  whole  world  ?  Why  should  not  men  and 
women    get   up   pleasant   quarrels   and   lively 
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battles  on  their  own  account  without  anybody 
having  a  right  to  interfere  ?  Now  that  I  have 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  I  see  no  good  in 
getting  into  a  skirmish  without  rhyme  or 
reason ;  there  is  no  wisdom  in  playing  the 
knight-errant  for  an  ungrateful  world.  Hang 
it,  though !  I  can  see  now  that  the  lady  and 
the  gentleman  are  both  young  and  well-dressed : 
it  is  not  a  battle  between  a  cadger  and  his  wife 
about  their  donkey  or  their  vegetables.  Still, 
it  may  be  a  tussle  between  man  and  wife  for 
all  that;  if  so,  I  will  advise  them  to  fight  it 
out  in  becoming  fashion,  half-minute  time,  and 
I  will  see  fair  play.  By  Jove,  though,  I  see 
now  by  the  lamp-light,  that  it  is  a  genteel- 
looking  young  woman  struggling  with  a  gentle- 
man who  is  somewhat  too  playful  and  amorous 
for  her  inclinations.  Well,  and  what  is  that  to 
me?  Is  it  any  business  of  mine?  Am  I  to 
play  the  Don  Quixote  for  all  the  maidens  in 
Mudlington?  But,  on  my  life,  the  girl  is 
handsome ;  she  seems,  too,  to  be  in  real  distress ; 
it  would  be  a  shameful  and  an  unchristian  act 
in  so  good  a  Samaritan  as  myself  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side.  So  I  will  assume  the  office  of 
arbitrator  without  saying  "by  your  leave."' 

'  Holloa,  sir  ! '  said  the  stranger  to  Brierly ; 
*  you  seem  to  me  to  be  acting  contrary  to  the 
inclinations  of  this  young  lady ;  so  far  as  I  can 
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judge,  you  are  pressing  your  endearments  upon 
her  somewhat  unceremoniously.  Is  that  Mud- 
lington  manners  ?  If  you  are  man  and  wife,  I 
will  stand  by  and  see  fair  play,  picking  up  the 
lady  when  she  is  down.  Or,  if  you  are  simply 
getting  up  between  you  a  little  dramatic  exhi- 
bition more  suitable  for  the  present  evening 
shades  than  for  daylight,  I  will  walk  on  my 
pensive  way;  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  in 
lovers'  quarrels.  I  feel  bound,  however,  to  put 
these  questions,  inasmuch  as  this  fair  lady 
seems  to  be  in  distress,  and  to  be  suffering  rude 
treatment  against  her  will.' 

'  Assist  me,  sir,  I  entreat  you,'  said  Margaret 
passionately ;  '  protect  me  against  this  brute, 
who  has  followed  me  along  the  road  to  insult 
me  here.  Do  call  a  policeman,  sir,  and  I  will 
give  the  man  in  charge  at  once.' 

The  chance-comer  was  a  man  who  had  seen 
the  world  under  many  aspects,  and  knew  well 
that  a  lady  might  easily  whip  up  a  little  indig- 
nation, if  inopportunely  caught  in  a  love-scene ; 
but  to  his  mind  there  could  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  resent- 
ment was  quite  real  and  the  grief  perfectly 
natural.  Margaret's  utterance  was  broken  by 
sobs,  and  her  appeal  was  so  pathetic  that  no 
one  could  mistake  it  as  simulated. 

'  0,'  replied  the  stranger,  '  never  mind  the 
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policeman;  policemen  are  never  jnst  where 
they  are  wanted;  it  seems  to  belong  to  their 
calling  to  be  absent  in  time  of  need.  I  will 
venture  on  my  own  responsibility  to  reason 
with  this  impetuous  young  gentleman.  Pray, 
sir,  will  you  please  to  stand  away  from  the 
lady?  Your  close  approximation  seems  dis- 
agreeable to  her.  You  may  be  a  young  man 
of  many  personal  attractions;  but  somehow 
they  have  not  found  favour  in  her  eyes.' 

'  What  is  that  to  you  ? '  retorted  Brierly 
fiercely.  The  situation  was  anything  but 
agreeable  to  him;  he  was  not  only  disap- 
pointed, but  detected.  His  wrath,  therefore, 
was  at  boiling-point,  heated  by  the  fuel  of  his 
bad  passions.  '  What  business  is  it  of  yours,' 
he  continued,  '  if  this  young  lady  and  myself, 
who  have  been  long  acquainted,  please  to  have 
a  trifling  dispute  ?  Walk  along  the  road,  and 
take  yourself  ofP,  you  snob,  or  I'll  make  you, 
and  that  sharply.' 

'  That,  sir,'  replied  the  other  coolly,  '  is  a 
question  which  admits  of  argument ;  neither  in 
law  nor  logic  is  it  well  to  take  anything  for 
granted  ;  never  decide  points  of  difficulty  in 
a  hurry ;  above  all,  never  cloud  your  reason  by 
passion,  when  an  intricate  problem  is  to  be 
solved.' 

'  Move   off,  you  impertinent  fellow,  this  in- 
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stant,  and  do  not  provoke  me  to  chastise  you,' 
repeated  Brierlj,  grinding  his  teeth.  He 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  the  stranger.  He 
did  not  from  his  manner  seem  to  be  a  resident 
in  Mudlington.  He  might  possibly  be  one  of 
those  pert,  off-hand,  rattling  commercial  tra- 
vellers, who  are  pleasant  men  over  their  bottle, 
and  take  the  rubs  of  life  as  jauntily  as  they 
take  an  order.  Such  men,  however,  are  often 
as  sharp  at  a  physical  encounter  as  at  a  bargain. 
They  see  much  of  the  world  in  certain  aspects  ; 
they  frequent  sparring-rooms  and  free-and- 
easys,  and  are  ready  to  back  Bob  Blunderston 
for  the  Champion's  belt.  Might  he  be  one  of 
this  class  ?  Such  a  train  of  thought  passed 
rapidly  through  Brierly's  mind,  but  his  reason 
was  too  confused  with  wrath  to  dwell  on  it. 
'  Again  I  tell  you,  walk  off,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you.  What  business  have  you  to  interfere 
between  me  and  this  young  person  ?  ' 

'The  lady  wishes  it,  sir,  and  I  have  been 
taught  from  my  earliest  years  that  it  is  an  act 
of  gallantry  as  well  as  a  Christian  duty  to 
render  aid  to  ladies  in  distress.' 

'  If  you  do  not  take  your  dirty  carcase  off,  I 
will  teach  you  your  duty  by  kicking  you  as  you 
deserve.' 

'  Again  I  tell  you,'  said  the  stranger  imper- 
turbably,  '  there  are  two  sides  to  a  controversy. 
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whether  it  be  colloquial  or  muscular.  Observe, 
we  two  are  belligerent  powers  :  the  question  is, 
Does  this  young  lady  come  under  the  head  of 
contraband?  I  maintain  that  she  is  free  to 
come  and  go  as  she  pleases.  So  be  kind 
enough  to  stand  away  from  her,  as  she  evi- 
dently does  not  wish  to  become  your  prize,  or  I 
may  possibly  fire  a  shot  or  two  across  your 
bows  to  bring  you  to.' 

'  Away,     you     dirty,  slop-selling     bagman, 
or ' 

'  Pardon  me,  sir,  call  me  the  charming  spawn 
of  train-oil  and  cotton-waste.' 

Young  Timothy  now  fairly  boiled  over.  He 
had  no  great  desire  to  engage  in  a  personal 
encounter  on  a  dusk  evening,  but  the  humilia- 
tion he  was  enduring  from  a  sense  of  thwarted 
schemes,  as  well  as  the  provocation  he  was  re- 
ceiving from  the  cool  contempt  of  his  opponent, 
drove  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
prudence,  and  he  made  a  desperate  blow  at  the 
head  of  his  tormentor.  The  man,  who  seemed 
to  be  not  unacquainted  with  '  the  noble  art  of 
self-defence,'  and  had  all  along  kept  a  strict 
look-out  for  the  visitation,  dodged  with  great 
rapidity,  after  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Sayers  is  said  to  have  been  such  an  adept,  and  the 
blow  passed  harmlessly  over  his  shoulder.  Not, 
however,  to  be  behindhand  with  the  aggressor, 
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he  drew  up,  and  struck  out  witli  his  left  hand 
straight  from  his  shoulder,  bringing  the  whole 
force  of  his  clenched  fist  on  Timothy's  ear, 
making  his  head  ring  like  an  anvil,  and  striking 
out  a  hundred  sparks  from  his  eyes.  Nor  did 
this  seem  to  be  enough ;  for  while  Brierly's 
eyes  were  seeing  pictures  of  multitudinous 
stars,  his  opponent  hit  him  a  straightforward 
thunging  whack  with  his  right  hand  on  the  short 
rib,  disturbing  for  a  time  the  free  action  of  his 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  leaving  him  in  the 
gasping  condition  of  a  fish  just  drawn  out  of 
the  water.  Then,  taking  advantage  of  his 
somewhat  prostrate  state,  the  man  closed  in 
and  administered  one  of  those  ugly  cross-but- 
tocks, which  threw  Timothy  backward  with  a 
rapid  circular  motion,  as  if  he  had  been  Ixion 
spinning  round  on  his  wheel. 

All  this  took  place  as  quickly  as  it  is  de- 
scribed, while  Margaret  looked  on  trembling 
and  unable  to  move.  The  stranger  did  not 
seem  for  a  moment  to  lose  his  presence  of  mind 
in  the  fray,  but  now  he  stood  in  blank  amaze- 
ment :  Timothy  had  disappeared  ;  he  had  gone 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant ;  he  might  have  sunk 
into  the  earth,  or  been  carried  up  in  a  mist 
like  a  Homeric  hero,  or  evanesced  into  thin  air 
like  a  Yirgilian  spectre :  he  had  gone ;  where 
was  he  ?     '  Did  vou  see  where  he  went  ?'  in- 
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quired  the  knight- errant  of  Margaret,  as  he 
now  showed  signs  for  the  first  time  of  anything 
like  wonder  or  excitement.  *  Where  on  earth 
or  from  the  earth  has  he  vanished  to  ?  ' 

It  is  singular  how  very  ludicrous  associations 
sometimes  com.3  into  the  mind  at  periods  of 
great  misery  and  trial,  and  seem  for  the  moment 
to  exercise  a  more  than  usually  intense  control 
over  our  feelings,  as  if  from  the  sudden  rebound. 
Margaret  had  been  standing  in  front  of  the 
combatants,  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  con- 
flict within  her ;  but  when  her  defender  inquired 
in  unaffected  amazement,  '  Where  on  earth  has 
he  gone  ? '  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  passed 
vividly  through  her  mind,  to  be  quenched, 
however,  immediately  by  a  returning  impression 
of  danger,  and  an  earnest  longing  to  escape 
from  her  situation  of  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress. 

Timothy's  disappearance  was  easily  accounted 
for  by  any  one  who  knew  the  locality.  A  low 
wall  bounded  the  parapet  where  the  combat 
took  place,  and  in  the  rapid  encounter  h^  had 
been  pitched  right  over  it ;  when,  rolling  down 
a  steep  embankment  of  three  yards'  depth,  he 
settled  in  a  dull,  sluggish  stream,  black  and 
filthy,  which  was  the  receptacle  of  dye-wash- 
ings and  all  the  odoriferous  offscourings  of 
Mudlington. 
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'  May  I  venture  to  ask  your  protection  for  a 
short  distance  on  my  way  ?  '  Margaret  inquired 
earnestly.  '  You  must  excuse  the  liberty  I  am 
taking,  for  I  am  very,  ver^^  anxious  to  get  away 
from  this  place.' 

'  Surely,  surely,  with  great  pleasure  ; — but 
-jvhere  has  he  gone  ? '  inquired  her  protector, 
still  in  amazement,  thinking  perhaps  the  affray 
might  end  in  a  coroner's  inquest  and  a  charge 
of  manslaughter. 

'  If  I  might  ask  your  attendance  for  a  short 
distance,  I  will  tell  you.'  Here  they  moved 
away  from  the  scene  of  battle.  '  The  wall  is 
very  low  on  the  side  of  the  road  where  you 
stood,  and  he  went  backwards  over  it,  and  dis- 
appeared.' 

'  But  he  may  have  fallen  perhaps  many 
yards  down  into  a  stone-quarry,  or  some  such 
place  9 ' 

'  No,  he  rolled  down  an  embankment,  which 
is  of  soft  mud,  and  settled  in  the  river  at  the 
bottom  with  a  splash.' 

'  But  may  he  not  be  drowned  ?  ' 

'Oh  no;  the  river  is  not  more  than  half- 
a-yard  deep  ;  he  cannot  be  drowned  in  it.' 

'  But  may  he  not  have  been  stunned,  and  so 
rendered  helpless  in  the  water  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  I  heard  him  sputtering  the  water  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  swearing  very  awfully.' 
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'  Come,  that  will  do ;  that  is  capital ;  it 
shows  life  and  spirit, — it  is  beautiful.  K  he  has 
breath,  to  swear,  he  has  breath  to  crawl  out  of 
a  shallow  stream.  He  has  met  with  rather  a 
warm  reception,  and  a  very  cold  bath,  at  the 
end  of  it.' 

'  The  river,  sir,  is  very  dirty  indeed,  and  the 
only  injury  his  bath  will  do  him,  will  be  to 
spoil  his  clothes  and  linen.' 

'  It  will  do  him  a  vast  deal  of  good  too,  if  it 
take  out  of  him  a  little  of  his  self-conceit  and 
impertinence.' 

'  It  has  served  him  quite  rigbt,  sir ;  I  am 
extremely  pained  that  it  should  have  happened, 
but  he  has  met  with  what  he  weU  deserved.  He 
is  a  low-minded,  worthies?  fellow,  and  I  hope 
it  will  teach  him  a  useful  lesson.' 

The  stranger  now  began  to  perceive  that  the 
lady  was  very  interesting  and  well-looking ;  he 
was  surprised  to  find  her  also  very  genteel  in 
manner  and  refined  in  her  mode  of  expres- 
sion, and  he  was  accordingly  proud  of  his 
charge. 

'  I  should  not  have  asked  the  favour  of  your 
company,'  continued  Margaret,  '  but  I  know 
you  are  a  friend  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Monkhouse 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Shorland.  I  have  seen  you 
in  their  company,  and  heard  that  you  were  all 
friends  at  college.' 
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*  Do  you  know  Monklioiise  and  Shorland  ?  ' 
inquired  tlie  gentleman. 

'  Yes,  very  well ;  they  have  both,  been  very 
courteous  and  kind  to  me,  and  I  give  some 
small  assistance  to  Mr.  Monkhouse  on  the 
Sunday.' 

'  Well,  I  really  feel  beyond  measure  delighted 
at  having  been  able  to  render  you  this  trifling 
service.' 

'  "Not  trifling,  sir  ;  your  coming  up  was  most 
providential,  and  your  interference  most  chari- 
table and  kind.  I  cannot  thank  you,  sir,  too 
warmly  for  your  aid  against  a  low,  brutal  fellow, 
who  ought  to  be  a  gentleman.' 

'  What  is  his  name  ? — do  you  know  9 ' 
'  His  name  is  Brierly ;  and  he  followed  me 
against  my  will  from  the  school  where  I  am 
mistress  to  the  place  where  you  came  up  to  my 
rescue.' 

'  What,  is  his  father  a  Sir  Timothy  Brierly  ?  ' 
'Yes,  a  manufacturer  in  these  parts.' 
'  O,  I  have  met  this  same  Brierly  before,  at 
the  Shorlands',  and  I  formed  a  bad  impression 
of  him  there.  Who  would  have  then  thought 
that  we  should  have  met  again  in  such  romantic 
circumstances  ?  I  expect,  however,  he  will  not 
forget  our  encounter  soon,  and  if  I  have  taught 
him  that  evil-doings  are  not  always  smooth 
sailing,  I  shall  be  glad.' 
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'  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  longer,  sir,'  said 
Margaret.  '  The  streets  are  more  frequented 
here,  and  I  am  not  far  from  home.  I  owe  you 
many,  many  thanks  for  your  welcome  and  op- 
portune aid.  Good-night,  and  I  shall  not  forget 
your  great  kindness.' 

The  stranger  would  have  accompanied  her 
further,  but  she  hastened  off  quickly  as  though 
she  did  not  wish  it,  and  he  went  on  his  way, 
ruminating  with  himself :  '  Well,  I  thought 
my  days  of  knight-errantry  were  over ;  I  had 
determined  to  keep  clear  of  all  scrapes  and 
brawls  and  pugilistic  encounters  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life.  But  was  I  not  justified 
in  this  case  ?  Was  it  not  a  Christian  duty  in. 
me  to  astonish  the  weak  mind  of  that  youth  ? 
Then,  was  I  not  acting  in  defence  of  a  very  in- 
telligent, handsome,  and  modest  young  woman  ? 
I  declare  I  should  not  hesitate  to  play  the 
knight-errant  again  to  such  a  lady  fair.  The 
pretty  way  in  which  she  thanked  me  was  worth 
twice  the  trouble.  Then,  how  Monkhouse  and 
Shorland  will  wonder  at  my  tale  !  '  And 
having  finished  his  meditations,  he  walked  on, 
humming  some  popular  air. 

END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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